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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
MARCH-APRIL, 1935 


THE CRISIS IN THE PACIFIC’ . 


By THe Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C.H. 


Lorp Lortuian opened his address by referring to the announcement which 
appeared in the papers that evening (December 12th, 1934), that the Privy Council 
of Japan had authorised the Japanese Ambassadors in Washington and in 
London to submit their formal denunciation of the Washington Treaties on 
December 29th, 1934, ‘‘ thereby fulfilling an expectation which a great many 
experts formed at least six months ago, that the naval negotiations were only the 
prelude to the far more formidable act of the denunciation of the Washington 
Treaties themselves.” 


Let me begin by saying a few words about the Washington 
Treaties. After the War what was generally spoken of as a “ war 
cloud” arose over the Pacific, between Japan and the United 
States. It was due partly to rivalry as to the future, partly to 
the refusal of Japan to evacuate Shantung. In 1921, however, 
there took place the Washington Conference, which dispelled 
that war cloud and led to a series of treaties which I think most 
people will agree was the most successful peace settlement made 
at the end of the War. 

The beginning of that settlement was an agreement on the part 
of Great Britain to substitute a new form of agreement for the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, which, it will be remembered, 
had isolated the impending Russo-Japanese conflict and later kept 
Japan on the side of the Allies during the critical early days of 
the World War when to most of the world it seemed probable 
that Germany would win. This agreement to terminate the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was settled at the famous Imperial 
Conference of 1921, when three things happened. 

In the first place, it became clear that under no other conditions 
than the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance would the 
United States modify the immense naval building programme 
which President Wilson had launched at the end of the War, 
when no conclusion had been come to about the freedom of the 
seas; a programme which, when completed, would have given 


1 Address given at Chatham House on December 12th, 1934, the Hon. R. H. 
Brand, C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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to the United States a much bigger navy than the then British 
navy. The British Government had already prepared drawings 
for new battleships for the British fleet in order to maintain the 
ratio with the United States which it thought necessary at that 
time. 

The second preliminary was the intervention of Canada, which 
took the line that if Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
clung to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance it would inevitably produce 
bitter hostility on the part of the United States. While there was 
a clause in the Alliance which automatically eliminated the United 
States from its purview—the Alliance provided that if either of 
the two countries, Japan or Great Britain, was at war with more 
than one Power, the other would come to her assistance—the 
Canadians held the view that the United States would feel that, 
so long as the Alliance existed, if a conflict arose between the 
United States and Japan, it would be inevitable that the British | 
Empire would be expected to side generally with her ally, and, 
therefore, pro tanto be unfriendly to the cause of the United States. 

The third element was that the Canadian Government, 
having made inquiries privately in Washington, suggested, not 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be merely abandoned, 
but that there should be substituted for that bilateral Alliance 
a collective or quadruple treaty between the major Powers of the 
Pacific to maintain certain agreed principles. It was as a result 
of that preliminary discussion at the Imperial Conference of 1921 
that, when Lord Balfour reached Washington, not much difficulty 
was found in coming to a basic agreement, both with Mr. Hughes, 
the head of the American delegation, and with the representative 
of Japan, about the termination of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance and 
to the principles of the Washington settlement. 

The Washington settlement was based on three clear ideas. 
First, equality of security between the three major naval Powers— 
the British Empire, Japan and the United States. That equality 
was to be obtained partly by a naval ratio of 5 : 5 : 3—that is, 
Great Britain 5, United States 5 and Japan 3—and partly by 
an agreement that none of the islands belonging to any of the 
parties which lay between the three main strategic bases of the 
three Powers—the Hawaiian Islands (U.S.), Hongkong (G.B.) 
and Yokosuka (Japan)—should be fortified. This meant that 
the naval bases were so far apart that it would be practically 
impossible for the fleet of any one to attack the main base of any 
other. 

The 5 : 5 : 3 ratio did not represent any agreement as to relative 
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status or importance of the three Powers. It represented, in 
effect, a broad stabilisation of the then existing ratios, and the 
difference between Japan and the two English-speaking Powers 
was justified by the fact that Great Britain has many other obli- 
gations than those in the Pacific—in the North Sea, the Atlantic, 
North and South, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean— 
and the United States has two naval fronts, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Japan, on the other hand, has only one front, the Pacific, 
and had then and has now by far the largest army of any Pacific 
Power. At any rate, it was accepted at that time that a system 
of non-fortification of the Pacific islands and naval ratios as laid 
down would give equality of security to the three major Powers. 
That was the first political principle underlying the Washington 
Treaties. 

The second principle was the integrity of China and the 
maintenance of the ‘ open door” within it; and China for this 
purpose was universally recognised at that time as including 
Manchuria. That had been an ancient doctrine in the United 
States, the so-called “‘ open door policy’ of Secretary Hay, and it 
figured in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance itself. 

The third was that Far Eastern affairs, and especially the 
declaration of policy in regard to China, were recognised to be 
the collective concern of the nine Pacific Powers—the United 
States, Japan, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Holland, Portugal. Russia was not represented at the 
Conference. 

The war cloud disappeared immediately after the signature 
of the Washington Treaties, for under an arrangement to which 
the other Powers were not parties, Japan by a voluntary 
agreement with China withdrew from Shantung and came to 
a settlement in her relations with China based upon the principles 
of those Treaties. The Washington system has now been in 
existence, I think with great success, except for the Manchuria 
incident, for thirteen years. 

The origin of the naval negotiations which have been taking 
place in London is, as far as I am aware, somewhat obscure. 
It has always been my view that negotiations about disarmament 
are bound to be futile unless there is first an agreement about 
policy. Armaments are the instrument whereby national policy 
is made effective, for defence or whatever the purpose is—the 
instrument upon which nations rely. Unless the nations can agree 
about policy, experience shows that they fail to agree about 
armaments, and it has long been my view that you will never 
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get a European disarmament agreement unless you first get a 
political settlement in Europe. None the less these naval negotia- 
tions seem to have been begun without any prior inquiry as to 
whether the parties were or were not still content with the three 
basic principles upon which the original Washington naval agree- 
ment rested. The London Naval Treaty of 1930 only extended 
the Washington Treaty to cover cruisers and destroyers, more or 
less on the same basis as capital ships. 

Broadly speaking, the proposal put forward by Japan at these 
negotiations seems to have been a reduction in the level of arma- 
ments agreed at Washington to a common “ upper ceiling ”’ as it 
was called, which “ceiling ’’ was to be about the level of the present 
Japanese navy. This was, in fact, a proposal that the United 
States and Great Britain should reduce their navies to the present 
Japanese level, while Japan retained her existing navy. That 
demand has been rejected both by the United States and ourselves 
for a number of reasons. 

The American reasons were set forth by Mr. Norman Davies 
in a statement which he made on December 6th last. This is 
the key sentence : 


“Ts the equilibrium that was established by the system worked 
out by the Washington Treaties to be continued or is it to be upset ? 
The American Government stands for continuance. The only 
alternative that has so far been suggested is that of a new naval 
agreement based on the principle of equality in naval armaments, a 
principle which if adopted and applied would not give equality of 

- security.” 


The American Government has taken the view that the 
5:5:3 ratio plus non-fortification was fairly devised to give 
equality of security to the three naval Powers, in the circum- 
stances in which they were each placed, and that the events 
in Manchukuo in 1931-32 show that it did give security so far 
as Japan was concerned, especially as Japan already has the best 
army in Asia. It certainly did not give security toChina. There- 
fore the United States willnot agree to equality of navalarmaments ; 
this attitude being strengthened by the fact that, as previously 
mentioned, she has to maintain part of her navy in service in the 
Atlantic, as Japan has not. 

Great Britain has taken very much the same view. She is 
not willing to agree to naval equality, as she has to maintain by 
far the larger part of her fleet in the North Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. To do so would be not only to grant absolute supremacy 
to Japan in the Pacific, but to destroy her own security there. 
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Agreement having proved to be impossible on a purely naval 
basis, either by modification of the ratio on the lines suggested by 
Japan or bycertain counter-proposals put forward by Great Britain, 
the denunciation of the Washington Treaties on the part of Japan 
became a certainty. Why is Japan denouncing the Treaties? I 
believe it is true to say that the moderate element in Japan, which 
was in power at the time of the Washington Treaties, was satisfied 
with the Treaties. They took the view that the future of Japan 
depended on her maintaining harmonious relations with the United 
States and Great Britain so long as they gave her equality of status 
in the Pacific. The Washington Treaties gave her complete se- 
curity in her own waters, gave her a preponderant position in the 
Far East so long as she respected the integrity of China and the 
“open door,’”’ and made her an equal arbiter with the other two 
Powers in the larger issues of Pacific policy. The fact that Japan 
was able to complete the Manchukuo adventure without inter- 
ference is proof of the exceptionally favourable position in which 
she was left by the Washington Treaties. The moderate elements 
in Japan have therefore wanted to maintain them, possibly with 
some minor modifications. On the other hand, they are con- 
vinced that if Japan quarrels with the United States and Great 
Britain tragedy and disaster must inevitably follow. 

The military party has taken a different view, and that party, 
since September 1931, has been in the ascendant in Japan. Its 
argument, as far as I can understand it, is this. Japan as an 
island with from sixty to seventy million inhabitants can only 
fulfil her destiny by developing the raw materials of Eastern 
Asia, manufacturing them in the factories of Japan and selling 
them back again in privileged and protected markets in Eastern 
Asia. It is the duty of Japan to lead Asia. If she is to fulfil her 
economic policy, still more if she is going to impose her ideas of 
civilisation on the Far East, she is inevitably confronted with a 
long period of struggle both with Russia and with China, the out- 
come of which nobody can foresee. The objection, from the 
extremist Japanese point of view, to the Washington Treaties 
is that they give to Great Britain and the United States the legal 
right, under the Nine-Power collective system, to maintain the 
“open door” and the integrity of China, and also the physical 
power, if they chose to combine, to intervene effectively in Japan’s 
plans if she endeavoured to absorb China or became engaged in 
a war with Russia. 

The view of the militarist party about Manchuria, so far as I 
can understand it, and it is typical of militarist parties everywhere, 
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was this. There existed a situation in Manchuria which was 
becoming intolerable quite apart from Japan’s larger ambitions. 
Manchuria was governed by Chang Tso-lin and later by his 
son—a government of no great power or great ability, at first 
independent of Nanking, latterly associated with it: Japan, on 
the other hand, had definite rights in Manchuria under earlier 
treaties, the most important of which were the concessions to 
the South Manchuria Railway and the right to maintain a police 
force along that railway. In other words, there were two sovereign- 
ties trying to operate in a single State, and history shows that 
sooner or later one sovereignty invariably has to eat up the other. 
I think that the Lytton Commission agreed that the situation 
was intolerable and had to be modified. The military party 
said: ‘‘ We shall never be able to modify it in the direction that 
we want it modified by peaceful means. The process of con- 
ference is so difficult that it is probably impossible to change 
the status quo by peaceful means at all. There is only one way 
of solving the problem, and that is to bring force to bear.” 
Many people are saying the same thing in Europe to-day. They 
say that in so far as there are evils in the Versailles settlement 
it will be very difficult to get them remedied by agreement, and 
that sooner or later they will have to be remedied by force, not 
necessarily by war, but by power diplomacy. The military party 
in Japan decided after making inquiries in 1931 in Washington, 
in London, in Paris, in Moscow—private inquiries, not official 
ones—that if they took the law into their own hands nobody would, 
in practice, interfere. Nobody was politically ready to interfere, 
nobody was physically equipped to interfere. Russia was very 
weak. Great Britain was profoundly pacifist and was preoccupied 
in Europe. The United States was pacifist, her navy was below 
strength and her public opinion was largely indifferent. The 
military party in Japan decided that if they acted they would 
“get away with it,” because nobody would actually take the 
measures which alone would compel Japan to desist. The event 
proved that they were right in their diagnosis. They absorbed 
Manchuria by force and nobody did more than protest. 

That act has challenged the whole concept of international 
relations embodied in the Covenant and the Briand—Kellogg 
Pact, the concept that international problems must be settled 
by collective action and not by the violence of one party, and 
that it is the business of members of the League to keep a lawless 
aggressor in check. It was a return to the old system of power 
diplomacy which was legitimate in the view of the world up to 
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the enactment of the Covenant. When a situation arose in which 
you could not get your way by diplomacy you tried to isolate 
your opponent, confront him with the choice between war and 
surrender, because if he found himself isolated and realised that 
the alternative to surrender was the certainty of disastrous 
defeat, he would usually, graciously or ungraciously, yield your 
case. That happened when the Japanese military party tore up 
the Nine-Power Treaty. 

I think the first question involved in the failure of the present 
negotiations and the denunciation of the Washington Treaties 
is which of the two schools of opinion I have mentioned—the 
moderate party and the military party—is going to prevail in 
Japan. There is no doubt that there is a struggle going on between 
the forces of moderation and extremism. It is daily becoming 
more intense. The military party is not as strong as it was. 
Its expansionist policy has strained the finances of the country 
to the utmost. It has financed its budget by borrowing, largely 
for armaments, and its capacity to borrow is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. The farmers are in a terrible plight owing to the 
fall in prices. Expansion on the mainland has not created an 
outlet for Japanese migration. A large number of people— 
well-informed people—have told me that the outcome of the 
struggle between moderation and militarism will be largely in- 
fluenced by the outcome of the London naval negotiations. If 
the Japanese military party can secure either.a more favourable 
naval treaty or if they can nullify the basic principles of the 
Washington Treaties and, still more important, if they succeed in 
fortifying their islands while the United States and Great Britain 
do not fortify their possessions—the Philippines and Hongkong— 
they will have established a naval situation in which it will not only 
be extremely difficult for the United States and Great Britain to 
intervene in the Far East, but which will put the Japanese in a 
position where they can menace their opponents if they start to 
make trouble. A substantial naval base on the islands which Japan 
has under mandate would constitute a menace to Hawaii and to 
Australia ; a naval base in Formosa or South China would constitute 
a menace to Singapore. Supposing such a situation were reached 
where Japan had naval equality and her islands were fortified and 
the others were not, Japan would have attained that position which 
Napoleon said it was the object of all wars to achieve—a position 
from which other people could not menace her and she could 
menace them. She could repeat on the larger Pacific stage the 
success for power diplomacy as against the collective system 
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which she won in the smaller theatre of Manchuria, and deal 
another and more fatal blow to the League and Kellogg Pact 
idea. 

Some of my friends tell me that if, as a result of these negotia- 
tions, Japan could secure any such position as this, the military 
party would gain a new lease of power, would immediately begin 
to absorb China and would be in office for a generation. They 
tell me also that if they fail, if the result of their denunciation 
of the Washington Treaties and the naval ratio is that the United 
States and Great Britain make it clear that they will build to 
maintain equality of security, and will fortify their islands if 
Japan fortifies hers ; still more if the United States and the British 
Empire are brought more formally together in defence of the 
Washington Treaties, and if China and Russia—and Russia is 
much stronger to-day than she was in 192I1I—to say nothing of 
France and Italy, also make clear their intention of standing 
firmly behind the basic principles of the Washington Treaties so 
that Japan finds herself isolated and confronted by a combination 
where she cannot play power-politics—a combination stronger 
and better equipped and prepared to take action—the policy of 
the militarist party will have failed, they will be defeated and the 
moderate party will be returned to power. If this is so, and while 
I am not expert at all on Far Eastern affairs, this diagnosis is 
based on information from people who do know, the situation 
fundamentally is not unlike that which existed in Europe at the 
beginning of this century. The question then was whether the 
world was to have peace through internal revolutions or was to 
settle the issue between militarism and democracy by world war. 

The vital question to-day is not that of Anglo-American 
relations, but whether the signatories of the Washington Treaties 
are going to stand together for the principles on which they are 
based—equality of security, the integrity of China and the 
“open door,’’ and the collective system for the Pacific. That is 
the road both to peace and to justice to China. Failure to stand 
together, if it enables the Japanese military party to fulfil its 
ambitions, must, sooner or later, lead to war. 

Before coming to conclusions I should like to consider for a few 
moments the detailed position of the main Powers concerned, as 
it is only by recognising the difficulties which confront them that 
we shall see the difficulties which have to be overcome if a sound 
solution is to be reached. 

First of all as to the position of Great Britain. People do not 
always realise the present weakness of Great Britain in the Far 
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East beyond Singapore. In 1922 there was no German problem 
in Europe. Germany was still prostrate and Europe was pacified, 
if not by the League, at any rate by the military ascendancy of 
France. Japan was a willing participant in the Washington 
system. The position is quite different to-day. Great Britain 
is confronted with a very dangerous situation in Europe. There 
is danger because of the unstable equilibrium in Europe itself. 
The capacity of Great Britain to act may be of vital importance. 
Most people in authority feel that it would be a grave danger to 
Europe if Great Britain were to move a large portion of her 
fleet out-of European waters. Whilst naval action is very slow 
in its effects, Germany realises how very formidable is the blockade 
in the long run. Therefore, from the point of view both of 
British defence and of strengthening European stability during 
the critical years which lie ahead, Great Britain cannot denude 
these islands of her fleet. She has also to consider the Mediter- 
ranean. On the other hand, in the Far East, Japan is now not 
willing to continue the Washington Treaties. The party in 
power is militarist; the country is much more powerful than it 
was when the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was made. Japan to-day 
is expansionist. In these conditions there are three possible 
policies for Great Britain. She can build an additional fleet and 
station it at Singapore. Such a fleet would be able to make itself 
felt in the Pacific. You can all realise the difficulties of that 
policy, both financially and from the point of view of disarmament. 
Or, she can come to a definite understanding with the United 
States as to the terms on which they will stand together. Alter- 
natively, if she cannot get an agreement with the United States 
she can try to come to terms with the Power—namely Japan— 
which is best able to damage her vital interests in the Far East. 
There is a section of opinion in Great Britain which thinks that 
the last is the right solution. My view is that it is both a feeble 
and a delusive policy. The only condition upon which Japan 
would guarantee British interests and possessions in the Far 
East would be a condition which would reduce Great Britain to 
dependence on Japan. We should have to abandon both China 
and the collective system in the Pacific and so agree that Japan 
was the sole effective Power in the Far East, and we should have 
to undertake to remain neutral in the event of a Japanese quarrel 
with Russia on the one hand and the United States on the other. 
I cannot conceive of Japan being willing to guarantee our trade 
or possessions for any less price, because otherwise she would be 
giving a guarantee for nothing. Such a policy, too, would, of 
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course, inevitably split the Empire from top to bottom. General 
Smuts made that quite clear in his remarkable speech at the recent 
dinner given by the Institutet It would certainly lead to the 
United States being estranged from Great Britain, retiring to 
Hawaii and leaving Japan completely dominant on the coast 
of Asia. Finally, the security of British possessions in the Far 
East would depend on the duration of time that the military 
party in Japan decided that it was to their interest to abide by 
the arrangement. I, therefore, rule out such a solution. 

Is it possible to make an arrangement with the United States? 
If such an arrangement were made, would the United States live 
up toit? And would we live upto it on our side also? It sounds 
an easy question to answer, but it is not. It is going to be the 
core of the issues which will be debated in the world in the next 
twelve months. 

Let me take first of all the United States. The United States 
is more pacifist to-day than she has been in her history. The 
American eagle in the old days used to be rather fond of screaming, 
but since the War its screams have had no belligerent note. The 
dominant feeling in the United States to-day is that she will 
be lucky, in the world as it is, if she can keep out of war, that war 
seems to be approaching in Europe and that it is possible also 
in the Far East. The rank and file of the American population 
is inclined to say: “‘ We are not liable to be attacked in our own 
country ; is it not the right policy for us to have a navy which will 
keep Europe off North and South America and will enable us to 
maintain a defensive line in the Pacific which will keep us free 
from menace from Asia also ?”’ 

There is another section of United States opinion, a more far- 
sighted section, which recognises that in the long run that attitude 
is fatal both from the point of view of peace for the United States 
and from the point of view of world peace. It has no illusions 
about the party now predominant in Japan and its intentions, 
and it recognises that the right solution, the solution which has 
the best promise both for justice and for peace, is that the United 
States should stand whole-heartedly behind the collective system 
in the Pacific—not in Europe. Where the President stands I do 
not know, but he has shown his intention of building up to the 
5:3 ratio by producing one programme of naval replacement 
after another in the last year and a half. It is quite certain that 
the United States will not allow the Washington ratio to disappear. 

It is not going to be easy, in my view, to convince the great 
1 See International Affairs, Jan-Feb. 1935, pp. I-19. 
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mass of American opinion that it is in their own interest, if they 
are challenged by Japan, to stand behind the three basic principles 
of the Washington Treaties in so definite and decisive a way as 
to convince the Japanese militarists that they cannot force a split 
between the United States and the British Empire. What the 
ordinary American is inclined to say is: “‘ Our actual interests in 
the Far East are very small; our trade, for instance, is much less 
than that of Great Britain; our actual territorial possessions are 
only the Philippine Islands, which we have contracted to evacuate 
at the end of ten years if the Filipino people wish to take over their 
own affairs. Standing for the collective system in the Pacific 
means, in fact, pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for Great 
Britain in the Far East. Great Britain and the British Empire 
will be the real beneficiaries of such a policy.” 

If this question comes to a head there will be a severe struggle 
in the United States between the two points of view. The long- 
distance point of view is represented by a very interesting article 
contributed by Colonel House to an American paper called 
Liberty, in which he says that the United States must come out 
of isolation, must take on the major responsibility of defending 
the collective principle in the Pacific, in view of Great Britain’s 
liabilities elsewhere, as the only way of eventually keeping herself 
out of war. I think that is a perfectly true diagnosis. But 
democracies are proverbially slow in understanding the ultimate 
implications of international affairs, and even more proverbially 
slow to take action in a crisis, often postponing action until 
perhaps it is too late. 

On the other hand, there seems to be little doubt that the 
Administration in the United States is to-day inviting Great 
Britain to cooperate actively with herself in maintaining the basic 
principles of the Washington system, including the maintenance 
of the collective system in the Pacific. Mr. Norman Davis, in an 
authorised statement made on December 6th,! said : 


“In order that each nation might be warranted in subscribing 
to qualifications of its sovereign right to maintain such a navy as 
it saw fit and at the same time feel reasonably insured against 
aggression, there was concluded a group of agreements, the purpose 
of which was to remove the causes and the incentive for aggression 
by establishing a collective system for cooperation among the 
nations concerned in promoting and maintaining conditions of 
peace in the Pacific and the Far East... . 

Is the equilibrium that was established by the system worked 


1 New York Times, December 7th, 1934. 
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out in the Washington Treaties to be continued or is it to be upset ? 
The American Government stands for continuance.” 
I think that is the first time that the American Government 
has mentioned the collective system since 1920. It is a very 
significant thing that the United States says that she is prepared 
to stand by it so far as the Pacific is concerned. 

Let me now turn to the difficulties of the British position. 
I do not want to discuss the Manchukuo incident, but Great 
Britain was certainly not in the front rank in maintaining the 
collective system in the Pacific at that time. Mr. Stimson was 
much more forward in the matter than we were. I have always 
thought that the mistake of British policy at that time was not 
the view which it took of Japan’s intentions in Manchuria—I 
think its diagnosis was closer to the realities than that of the 
United States—but in its rejection of Mr. Stimson’s offer to reverse 
the isolationist decision of 1920 and act with us in support of the 
collective system in the Pacific. This failure on our part to 
live up to the spirit and the letter of the Washington Treaties 
early in 1932 drove the United States back into isolation. The 
question to-day is whether Great Britain is going to repeat that 
mistake and drive the United States back into isolation again. 

That is the real issue which will arise out of the naval discussions 
in London. I do not want to exaggerate. I have not under- 
rated the difficulties of knowing where we are with the United 
States, owing to its constitution. It is one thing, as we all know, 
to find out what the President of the United States wants to 
do, and it is quite another thing to be sure that the United States 
itself, and still more the Senate, is behind that position. There- 
fore I do not plead for any undue recklessness. I plead for the 
view that we should go just as far in supporting the Washington 
principles as the United States will go—no farther—but that we 
should not, by hesitation, destroy this opportunity, perhaps the 
last that will occur for another ten years, of securing the active 
cooperation of the United States in the collective system in the 
Pacific. 

The difficulties from the British point of view are, I admit, 
not to be minimised. Supposing that we agree to stand for the 
Washington principles with the United States, and suppose 
the Japanese military party, following the ordinary rules of 
power diplomacy, decide to pick a quarrel with us and not with 
the United States, and to go for those hostages of ours in the Far 
East, the Yangtse trade and Hongkong; what is to happen? 
If the United States is not in the crisis with us from the start, 
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we shall have nothing else to do but to retire to Singapore. We 
have no fleet in the Pacific. We can defend Singapore, so I am 
assured, but we cannot go beyond it. Can we rely upon the United 
States to stand by the collective system in the Pacific if it is 
challenged inthis way? The best answer is that the United States 
cannot make the collective system or the Washington principles 
effective in the Pacific area unless we are with them. The issue 
is really the same for both of us. Together we can succeed ; 
divided we are each impotent. Yet the difficulties of coopera- 
tion are not easy to get ridof. Will the United States stand behind 
the collective system, or will it be represented to her people, 
by another “ band of death,” that to do so is just involving the 
United States in Great Britain’s wars? And will Great Britain 
also agree to back the collective system and the Washington 
principles in the Far East even if the United States does so also? 
Will she agree to take a firm stand against Japan, if necessary, 
without having anything more substantial to rely on than a 
declaration by the United States Administration that they intend 
to stand by the fundamental principles of the Washington system, 
or will she hesitate and try to keep in with both sides as she has 
been doing since 1931? 

I think that Lord Balfour would have taken the risk. He 
would have said that the United States, having the same ideals 
as ourselves and a large population mainly of the same race and 
with the same institutions as ours, would come in on the right 
side, late perhaps, but in time. The act of faith which Great 
Britain has to make is the same as in 1914. By the year 1916 
she had made up her mind that she had guessed wrong, but within 
three months of the end of the year she found that she had been 
right after all and that the United States was on the side of the 
Allied cause with all her might and main. 

I only want to say two things more. The first is about China. 
The ultimate solution of this whole problem is the regeneration of 
China. There is no other ultimate solution. All the difficulties 
arise from the fact that China is in disorder and that Japan 
therefore thinks she is in a position to establish a dominant 
position in China, to secure privileged economic interests there, 
and eventually make herself overlord of the country. 

I am told by a number of friends that the most remarkable and 
significant thing that is happening in the Far East to-day is the 
slow, imperceptible recovery of China. It is like an ant-heap in 
which people suddenly observe that somehow order is beginning 
to appear in what looks like a completely disordered mass. I 
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am also told that the Japanese, who, as I said before, are be- 
coming very much strained, are also becoming increasingly 
conscious of the latent strength of China. Therefore, if we 
are going to solve the Far Eastern problem, perhaps the most 
important thing is that the Powers of the West, including the 
United States, should go actively to the support of China in the 
next few years to assist her to organise herself and strengthen her 
government, because that is the only solution of the problem 
which would be final and which does not involve the immense 
difficulties and dangers which are inevitable so long as China is 
weak and disorganised. 

The second thing I want to say is that I am in no way hostile 
to Japan. I believe that Japan ought to have, and will always 
have, a predominant influence in the Far East, if she follows the 
line of good-will and moderation. But I believe that her own 
historians will come to see that the denunciation of the Washing- 
ton Treaties under the dictation of the army and navy—treaties 
which had eliminated the war cloud from the Pacific, which had 
stopped competitive building, which gave to Japan not only 
security but predominance in the Far East with everybody’s 
consent, provided she did not challenge the integrity of China 
proper—was the most disastrous decision taken since she entered 
upon the modern era. It imperils all she has gained in fifty years 
of patient effort, and will, I believe, gain nothing but frustration 
and failure. For, despite all the difficulties, I am convinced that 
if it is the policy of Japan to upset the Washington principles, to 
destroy the integrity of China and upset the equal security 
created in 1922, not only will the United States and Great Britain 
be driven to act together in defence of those principles, but China 
and Russia also, and that the combination will be strong enough 
to prove to Japan that she can find salvation on the lines of the 
Washington Treaties and on no others. 


Summary of Discussion. 


PROFESSOR A. J. TOYNBEE said that he admired the way in which 
Lord Lothian had put the difficulties of his own case. The Japanese 
military party had very good cards in their hands. They had already 
achieved something in creating a situation in which there could be no 
status quo between Great Britain and the United States; either relations 
between them must become much better or else they would become 
much worse. Great Britain’s position was more difficult than that of 
the United States because she had more pawns within range of Japan— 
Hongkong and the International Settlement in Shanghai, where the 
British stake was greater. But those pawns were not so valuable as 
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Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and it would be better to risk 
them than to risk good relations with the self-governing Dominions. 

To understand what the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States were, it was best to go to Canada. Although Canadians 
differed among themselves more than people in Great Britain, everyone 
agreed that the foundation of Canada’s policy must be completely 
friendly relations with the United States, whatever Great Britain did. 
A very slight strain in the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain produced a much greater strain in the relations between 
Canada and Great Britain. On anything of profound importance, 
and the Pacific problem would be realised not only by the President 
but by the people of the United States to be of fundamental importance, 
the Canadians could not afford to part company with the United States. 

Lord Lothian had said that if the Japanese were allowed to fortify 
their Pacific islands they would have prized the British Empire asunder. 
The geographic wedge would be less important than the moral wedge 
which they would have thrust between Canada on the one side, which 
must go with the United States, and Great Britain on the other side, 
who would then be at the mercy of Japan and would have to follow 
her policy. If Great Britain got into that situation it would be difficult 
to repair. 

The American inhibition about entanglements related to entangle- 
ments in Europe. When President Wilson was beaten over the 
collective system at the end of the War, he was beaten by a proposal 
which, as seen by most Americans, meant America again entangled 
in Europe and so disobeying the commandment of Washington himself. 
Americans had not the same inhibition about entanglements on the 
Pacific side. They regarded the Far East as a region in which as a 
matter of course they took action, much as they felt British people 
talked about the Near East or India. That was a hopeful fact, one of 
those illogical things in the outlook on the world which counted for 
a great deal. Americans would be more sensitive to dangers across 
the Pacific than to dangers across the Atlantic. 

If Great Britain followed the policy recommended by Lord Lothian, 
though she would be risking the trade centres on the coast of China, 
the prospect of President Roosevelt’s .putting through his policy of 
collective solidarity in the Pacific was greater than the prospect 
President Wilson had had of getting the United States to sign the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The policy which refused to risk 
a temporary loss of Hongkong and Shanghai would be short-sighted 
and would bring the country into much deeper waters. 


LiEvuT.-COLONEL P. W. NortH said that at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War the army men had talked of what they would do if they 
had a free hand in Siberia, always adding, ‘‘ but that the Americans 
would never agree to.”” Was not a possible solution of the difficulty 
that Great Britain and the United States should give Japan a free 
hand in Siberia, so that she might cease to interfere with British trade 
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in China? It was true that in Manchuria there was no great chance 
for the Japanese to expand, because the Chinese could live where the 
Japanese would starve, but the population in Siberia was more sparse. 

It was possible that the financial situation in Japan was even more 
serious than was supposed. At the time when the Japanese made 
peace with Russia, they had been practically at the end of their 
resources, though people then did not know it. 


Mr. CHARLES V. SALE said that the key to Japanese policy was not 
to be found in the modern alignment of political parties but in the 
traditions of the people. Japan had a line of Emperors in unbroken 
succession for over two thousand years and was proud that she had 
never suffered foreign domination. When Christianity had seemed 
likely to entangle Japan in the wars and persecutions of Europe, she 
had closed her ports rather than risk her independence and had main- 
tained her isolation until it was broken by Commodore Perry, de- 
manding the right of trade and residence in the name of the United 
States. The Japanese had said in effect, we yield because you have 
ships and guns and knowledge which we have not, but with that 
yielding went the firm determination to work for a complete recognition 
of the right to equality in all her relations with the West, and in that 
determination lay the mainspring of every effort in education, in 
farming, in factories, in trade, in the navy and in the army, since that 
time. It was the inspiration of every class—and indeed of almost every 
man, woman and child. He had rejoiced when the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance gave recognition of the great qualities of the Japanese people. 
He was resident in Japan at the time and remembered the rejoicings 
and also the dismay of the Germans, who saw in it an obstacle to their 
plans of world domination. The wisdom of that policy had been shown 
in the War, when the Japanese fleet helped to keep open the sea-ways 
of the British Empire. People in Great Britain had never realised 
how much the final victory was due to the way in which Japan came to 
Great Britain’s aid in the early days of the struggle. All the Allies, 
including the United States, had shared in the advantages flowing from 
Japan’s loyalty to her treaty obligations. 

How had the English-speaking peoples expressed their gratitude? 
In the first place, when the Covenant of the League of Nations was 
being discussed they had refused to accept Japan’s proposal that a 
phrase should be inserted endorsing the principle of the equality of 
nations and the just treatment of their nationals. Secondly, the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been terminated as a concession to un- 
warrantable suspicions in the United States. Thirdly, the United 
States had passed a law in 1924 prohibiting all Japanese immigration 
despite the strict fulfilment by Japan of the Gentleman’s Agreement 
of 1907. Finally, instead of recognising Japan as an equal partner in 
time of peace as well as in time of war, the Washington Conference 
imposed the naval ratio of 5:5:3, which Japan accepted on the 
understanding that all the Powers would bring about a reduction of 
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their offensive forces. Instead of a reduction, the United States had 
increased its forces in the Pacific, enlarged its naval bases, built air- 
craft carriers and high-speed bombing machines in large numbers. 
Japan sought the reason and felt that her independence was threatened 
and her right to equality denied. If the Western peoples were sincere 
in their much-proclaimed desire for peace, they would concede the right 
to equality and discuss the limitation of offensive power which Japan 
had suggested. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that Lord Lothian’s 
description of the circumstances surrounding the conclusion of the 
Washington Treaty was admirable, but it was not the proportionate 
strength of the navies which was fixed at 5:5:3. The British navy 
would never have agreed to that. It was merely the proportionate 
strength in battleships which was fixed at 5: 5:3. Great Britain was left 
free to build as many cruisers and destroyers as she pleased and was 
entirely indifferent as to the United States building battleships. The 
only mistake was that in limiting the size of cruisers to ten thousand 
tons, the Treaty led to an enormous increase in the size of cruisers 
in every country with a corresponding addition to the cost. 

Lord Lothian had suggested that the cooperation of the United 
States would make it possible, in case of necessity, to suppress Japan. 
Nothing of the sort was the case. Hongkong could not maintain 
more than four or five battleships and a corresponding number of other 
craft. It could give no hospitality in addition to United States ships. 
The United States had the Philippines, but they were much farther off. 
In the first month of war Hongkong would be in the possession of the 
Japanese; the garrisons at Shanghai and Tientsin would be prisoners 
or would have been evacuated; the China trade would have been 
destroyed for a generation and British prestige in the East would have 
gone. That wasa thing that could not be contemplated and no assist- 
ance from the United States, in the remote possibility of their coming 
in, would be of the smallest value. In the event of war between 
Japan and the United States, the Philippines would be taken by Japan 
in the first three months and after that there would be stalemate, in- 
volving neutrals in a great deal of annoyance and probably dragging 
them into the war. 

As for the prospects of establishing the collective system in the 
Pacific, surely it would be meaningless unless its first function was to 
eject Japan from Manchukuo. Mr. Stimson’s half-hearted under- 
taking that he might under certain circumstances support Great 
Britain was very little to rely on and Lord Lothian had pointed out 
the difficulty of moving the U.S. Senate. 

His conclusion was simpler than any of Lord Lothian’s three alter- 
natives, namely, that Great Britain should remain friends with every- 
body and take no hostile action of any kind until her own honour or 
material interests were threatened. There was no fear from Japan 
unless Great Britain interfered in matters which did not concern her. 
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He could corroborate Lord Lothian’s remarks about the rehabilita- 
tion of China, where he understood the Government was really succeed- 
ing in establishing law and order over large areas. The Cantonese 
had joined in checking the Communists, which was a hopeful sign. 
There was no indication, however, that China would develop into a 
warlike nation for generations. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that at the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War, a very eminent representative of Japan had said that he feared 
that Japanese military people would be so elated by their victory that 
they would drive Japan into the policy of attempting to dominate 
China, which had already proved fatal twice. He had described 
China as like a wall of cotton wool, into which one could walk easily, 
but the farther one walked in the solider it became and then it began to 
push one back. Not long ago he had received a personal message from 
a Japanese statesman which made him believe that not all the reasonable 
and responsible men in that country were yet dead, though British and 
French policy had “ let down ” very badly the elements in Japan which 
had made the original Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

It was not merely as a concession to American opinion but out of 
care for the cohesion of the British Empire that the Japanese Alliance 
had been terminated in 1g21. It had been clear that if Great Britain 
remained Japan’s ally, whether technically against the United States 
or not, in the event of hostilities between the United States and Japan 
the whole of Canada would have sided with the United States and would 
probably have been followed by Australia and New Zealand. At that 
time the Admiral then in command of the Pacific Fleet of the United 
States had said that if hostilities broke out, all the United States 
could do would be to hug the coast for two or three years and prevent 
the Japanese from landing. Hawaii and the Philippines would be lost. 
But a British naval authority had told him, in complete contrast to 
Admiral Fremantle’s view, that, given six weeks’ notice of hostilities, 
the British navy could save the Philippines for the United States with 
a cruiser squadron based on Hongkong. 

Lord Lothian had shown the extreme urgency of some definite 
policy on the part of Great Britain and of the British Commonwealth. 
General Smuts had spoken the truth when he warned Great Britain 
that wavering on the issue in the Pacific would undermine the cohesion 
of the Empire. There was no reason to follow a policy of hostility 
to Japan, but every reason to adopt a policy such as Great Britain’s 
friends in Japan could rely on. In 1914 there had been considerable 
hesitation before the naval party, and the Emperor had triumphed 
over the military party, which wished to break the Alliance and join 
Germany. It must also be remembered that very soon afterwards 
the Twenty-One Demands were presented at Peking, and that when 
things seemed to be going badly for the Western Allies, steps were 
taken by the Japanese to prepare revolution in India against British 
rule. If Great Britain worked with Japan it must be with those in 
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Japan who had the same ideal of civilisation. The object of the 
collective system in the Pacific would not be to turn Japan out of 
Manchuria but to secure that in future force should not be used as 
an instrument of national policy. If this were not done, and if Great 
Britain did not invite the United States to join her, she might have 
to say good-bye to her influence in the Pacific. 


COMMANDER W. B. C. Ross wished to refute the suggestion made by 
Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle that Great Britain was powerless against 
Japan in the Pacific. It was true that, during the six weeks or so 
that would elapse while the British Fleet was assembling and getting 
out to Singapore, the Japanese could probably count on being able to 
capture Hongkong : but he quoted the opinion he had heard expressed 
by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, at a recent discussion at the 
Atheneum Club on an International Police Force, to the effect that 
if the collective system functioned, so that an economic blockade of 
Japan were established, so that no country would lend Japan a single 
penny, that no ship would be allowed to clear from any port with a 
cargo for Japan, that no Japanese cargo could be unloaded at any port, 
then the Japanese would be ready within three months or so to hand 
Hongkong back and beg for mercy. The economic blockade alone was 
capable of bringing Japan to her knees, if it was necessary to police 
her for the good of the world. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN asked what was the extent of Russia’s trading 
interest in China. Was there in Russia, as in the United States, a clash 
between the near view and the distant view of policy? With the in- 
crease of Japan’s dependence on food supplies and raw materials from 
the mainland, Russia would have considerable power to control the 
vital interests of Japan. 


Dr. Tuomas Baty, referring to the asserted occupation of Shantung 
by the Japanese, said that the Japanese had only occupied the former 
German railway zone. He wondered whether the scheme of the 
Washington Treaties was really to guarantee the permanence of anarchy 
in China, relieved only by progress in imperceptible degrees. 


DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON was sure that the Chinese would wel- 
come any help from Great Britain, and there could be no controversy 
over cooperation with the United States in the resuscitation of China. 
The gratitude of the Chinese for the immense work done for the Chinese 
National Flood Relief Organisation by Sir John Hope Simpson had 
been remarkably strong, and generously expressed. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE referred to the Twenty-One 
Demands presented by Japan to China and did not regard it as the 
action of a loyal ally that they were presented in absolute secrecy. 
Mr. Lloyd-George had declared at Versailles that he then heard of 
them for the first time. 
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LorD LOTHIAN was grateful to Mr. Sale for putting Japan’s case 
so clearly but held that at every point it was invalid. Surely Japan 
had had equality for many years. She had absolute security in the 
Pacific, with no naval base nearer than three thousand miles. She 
had been able to play her own hand in Manchuria without any inter- 
ference. He had never been able to see why the substitution of the 
Washington Treaties for the old Alliance could be said to be a “ letting 
down” of Japan. Japan owed much of her recent success to_Lord 
Lansdowne and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Without it she would 
never have got her start. Yet everything she did for the Allies in the 
War had been handsomely paid for. At the height of the submarine 
campaign, when Japan was asked to help in dealing with it, she had 
made it a condition of sending a few destroyers to the Mediterranean 
that Great Britain should pledge herself to support Japan’s acquisition 
of every German possession north of the Equator in the Pacific. The 
balance of advantage had been very fair. Japan had gained everything 
during the early period of the Alliance and had stood by the Allies 
during the War in return, getting quite well compensated for doing so. 
How could the termination of the Alliance be described as desertion 
when Japan and everybody else, except the United States, had signed 
the Covenant of the League of Nations which made such an Alliance 
unnecessary, if not illegal? It was really substituting a Three-Power 
for a dual system in the Far East. Nobody was menacing Japan and 
nobody questioned her privileged position in the Far East to-day. 
What people did object to was the absorption of the whole of the Far 
East by Japan and the destruction of the sovereignty of China, which 
had been provided for by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Admiral Fremantle had interpreted his proposals as meaning war. 
The essence of his position was that if the Powers behind the collective 
system of the Washington Treaties convinced people that they would 
not be pushed from the Washington Treaties, then the Japanese power- 
diplomats, who were realists, would never start awar. Military people 
were more realist than some of the supporters of the peace movement, 
who were inclined to get themselves into dangerous positions by pacific 
bluff. As much experience was needed for using power-diplomacy 
behind the collective system as in the older international competition. 

With regard to Russia, for any period within view she was likely 
to be entirely pacific. She had a tremendous job on hand trying to 
make a success of her internal system; she had all the resources she 
needed; she had a gigantic population. Her trade with China was 
mainly overland and consisted of cheap goods which could compete 
in the west of China because of the distance from Shanghai but not in 
the east. Her sole object was to maintain the integrity of her frontiers 
in the east and in the west and she would support the other pacific 
Powers in maintaining the status quo in the Pacific. 

If the United States were to decide to enter the League it would 
solve a good many problems, for the United States was the balancing 
factor in the world. Until she entered the War there was. military 
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stalemate, which would have meant a victory for Germany; she it 
was that put the Covenant into the Treaties and it was her withdrawal 
which had made it so largely ineffective. If the United States were to 
join the League, Germany would have to join it the next day. A little 
later, Japan would have to come back to it also, making some arrange- 
ment about Manchukuo and about the naval ratios. But it was no 
good expecting the United States to jump into that position, with 
130 million people, the vast majority of whom had never seen the sea 
and felt that the warring world of Europe and the Far East were very 
distant and ought, if possible, to be kept at a distance. 

The question before the United States and before the world was 
whether it was more likely to avoid war by making the collective 
system effective or by perpetuating an anarchic system. It required 
time for democracies to understand and pledge themselves to collective 
action. Some collectivists wanted to go too fast and commit Great 
Britain to obligations all over the world which she could not fulfil unless 
all the other Great Powers were committed to them also. 

There was now an opportunity, if wisely handled, of building up 
a collective system in the Pacific behind the Washington Treaties. 
The Manchurian question might be settled by giving Manchukuo the 
status of Egypt, with Japan the protecting or mandatory Power, but 
securing to the inhabitants some voice in their own government, giving 
other countries diplomatic rights there and equal opportunities for 
trade. But if China was to agree to a Japanese protectorate there 
would have to be real guarantees that there would be no more Twenty- 
One Demands and no further intrusion on China’s sovereignty and 
independence. 

If the United States would cooperate in the Pacific on these lines 
and would help to persuade Japan that her interests also lay in co- 
operation and not in power-politics, it would be an immense contribu- 

tion to the collective system. It would free Great Britain’s hands 
in Europe and end the possibility of a combination between Japan and 

Germany to play the power-diplomacy game. It would be the first 
step away from the reactionary tendencies of the last five years, and 
success in the Pacific might be followed by the reconstruction of a 
{ collective system in Europe with Germany again a member of the League 
of Nations. 























THE MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE 
LOCARNO TREATY AS A GUARANTEE 
OF WORLD PEACE’ 


By Lirvut.-CoLoNEL SIR EDWARD GriGG, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., M.C., M.P. 


My own qualifications to discuss the merits and such defects 
as there may be in the Locarno Pact are, I am afraid, very small. 
They amount tothis. That in the years 1921 and 1922, as private 
secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, I saw a good deal of the inter- 
national conferences of that time. After that I fought three 
general elections in two years and disappeared to Kenya. But I 
watched the development of affairs in Europe after the con- 
clusion of this great agreement, not only with interest but with 
something of the detachment which I think belongs to people, 
for instance, in our Dominions who watch these events from 
oversea. And it is only that I perhaps combine these two quali- 
fications of having been at one time intimately concerned with what 
was happening in Europe and having for a time after that been 
completely detached from it and having watched it as anyone in 
the Dominions watches it, that I claim to discuss this question. 


One thing is clear both from the standpoint of a European 
and from the standpoint of one of our Dominions oversea. I have 
no doubt of the immense importance of the Locarno Pact not 
only at the time when it was negotiated but at the present time. 
Let me explain briefly why I think that. For three years after 
the conclusion of the Treaties of Peace, statesmen were working 
at a settlement which in a sense was not a settlement at all, 
because the machinery which they had intended to establish had, 
in fact, been broken at the very start. I know that that was the 
deepest impression that was made on me by the Conferences at 
which I happened to attend in 1921 and 1922. The peace settle- 
ment as made was fundamentally altered by the fact that it was 
not ratified by the United States of America and that the Covenant 
itself was not signed by the United States. The two most critical 
features in the non-ratification by the United States were in the 


1 An address given at Chatham House on January 29th, 1935, Sir Donald 
Somervell, O.B.E., K.C., M.P., in the Chair. 
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first place that the Guarantee Pact to France lapsed, the guarantee 
which was given by the whole British Empire and by the United 
States. In the second place, what was almost as serious was 
the fact that the Reparations Commission which its authors had 
intended to be a more or less balanced body with one extremely 
detached member, playing the part of arbitrator in it, had to 
carry on without its most detached member, the United States. 
All that time statesmen were labouring to get Europe straight 
in spite of the fact that the machinery of the Treaties had lost 
balance in the way I have described and in spite of many other 
immense difficulties. Three years were occupied in attempts 
to make the broken machinery work, after which we really 
returned to what was in a sense a war period again, with France 
entering the Ruhr, without the support of Great Britain. That 
was the situation in 1923, and it was a situation that was not 
amended until the conclusion of the Locarno Agreements developed 
a hope of peace in Europe which had not been there before. 
Immense importance arises from that fact, and I still regard these 
agreements as the main basis for the hope of seeing a relaxation 
of tension and, by degrees, the establishment of such a sense 
of security as will permit the limitation of armaments. It is 
from that point of view that I wish to discuss some of the 
features in the Locarno Pact itself which I think have militated 
against its achieving all the results it ought to have achieved, 
and I may say in passing that some of the features have nothing 
to do with the Pact itself, but arise from outside circumstances. 
But before I come to a discussion of the Locarno Pact I would 
like to make some general observations on a point which is 
raised by the Pact itself. I mean the importance to Great Britain, 
and to Europe as a whole, of realising the difference between 
the European and oversea standpoints with regard to security 
in Europe. We in England should try to achieve a policy which 
carries with it the willing support and endorsement of the 
Dominions and, if possible, some measure of moral support from 
the United States. In order to explain that let me deal for a 
moment with the Dominion point of view. Unquestionably the 
Dominions share with the United States generally a haunting fear 
of what they would call ‘‘ European entanglements.” The 
language used by the Dominions in that respect very much 
resembles that used in the United States. But to some extent in 
the Dominions that fear of European entanglements has been 
modified by confidence in the League of Nations. I think that in 
Canada particularly the attitude of distrust of Europe that was 
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often expressed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier before the War was 
modified by the confidence and enthusiasm aroused in Canada by 
the idea of the League of Nations, a confidence which was, I 
think, aroused by two things. In the first place, they had a new 
status under the League of Nations, as States Members of the 
League, which detached them from our shadow, so to speak, 
which constituted them really independent Powers and made them 
feel they could speak for themselves in many great questions in 
which their destinies were involved. Furthermore, they felt that 
the League represented a new departure in international politics 
and, as they hoped, a departure from a type of diplomacy in 
Europe of which they had always been afraid. 

There was, however, a great weakness in the Dominion 
conception of the League which has had its counterpart here in 
England for the last fifteen years. That weakness lay in con- 
ceiving of the League as a power outside and above all national 
powers, as something which they could lean on, just as before the 
War they had leant on the mother country, something on which 
they could rely to keep the peace, rather than as something in 
respect of which they must recognise definite and practical 
obligations if peace was to be kept. Hence there has never been 
in the Dominions, in my opinion, any real acceptance of the League 
as the arbiter between peace and war, as an authority which might 
say to a State Member, “ It is your duty here and now to under- 
take this obligation towards the League and on behalf of the 
League; ’’ and I think that General Smuts when he spoke in this 
country a few weeks ago was rendering a very real service by 
making that attitude of the Dominions perfectly plain. I think 
it might be well that I should read to you his words, because I 
think he was speaking very clearly, not only for himself and his 
own Dominion, but for the general point of view of the Dominions. 
He said : 


“T cannot visualise the League as a military machine. It was 
not conceived or built for that purpose, it is not equipped for such 
functions. And if ever the attempt were made to transform it into 
a military machine, into a system to carry on war for the purpose 
of preventing war, I think its fate is sealed. I cannot conceive 
the Dominions, for instance, remaining in such a League and 
pledging themselves to fight the wars of the Old World; and if the 
Dominions leave it, Great Britain is bound to follow.” 4 


I believe that to be a perfectly frank statement of the general 
feeling of the Dominions towards the League. And of course that 


1 International Affairs, January-February, 1935, p. 8. 
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feeling is deepened, and I think we have to recognise it, by the 
attitude and the relation of the United States towards the League. 
The United States exercise an influence on Dominion opinion 
second only to our own, and in some respects I think even superior 
to our own when we are held to be governed or led by the purely 
European point of view, and United States opinion, on the con- 
trary, is held to be governed by wider considerations, such as the 
Dominions themselves share. General Smuts, I think wisely, 
called attention to that aspect of the matter : 
“T cannot conceive anything more calculated to keep the 
United States of America for ever out of the League than its 
transformation into a fighting machine, pledged to carry out its 
decisions by force of arms if necessary. And remember the 
United States has still to join the League before it ever will be its 
real self. Membership of the United States was the assumption 
on which the League was founded; defection of the United States 
has largely defeated its main objects. And the joining up of the 
United States must continue to be the ultimate goal of all true 
friends of the League and of the cause of peace. A conference of 
the nations the United States can, and eventually will join; it can 
never join an international War Office.”’ 1 
That undoubtedly expresses the standpoint of the United 
States, and it has great importance from the Dominion standpoint 
as well. I may say that I have had recent evidence to that effect. 
I was quoted in Canadian papers the other day as having argued in 
favour of a modification of the Locarno Pact which would bring 
about the complete participation of the Dominions, and more than 
one Canadian newspaper of authority took me to task for suppos- 
ing for a moment that Canada would consent to play any part in 
what some of the newspapers described as ‘‘ musty European 
quarrels.” 

Here is an example from Canadian Finance (Winnipeg) of 
December 5th, 1934 :— ; 

“One small item in the very interesting debate in the British 
Parliament on November 28th, on Germany as ‘ the big, bad wolf,’ 
is of even more interest in Canada. Sir Edward Grigg expressed 
the view—on what authority we have not the slightest idea—that 
‘opinion in the Dominions has been growing steadily in the last 
three or four years in favour of taking greater responsibility in 
enforcing world peace.’ 

“It is to be hoped that Sir Edward will mislead no one. The 
Dominions are overwhelmingly in favour of world peace. But this 
Dominion at all events also is overwhelmingly determined not to 
fight for it again—unless the Empire is thrust into a position of 

1 Op. cit. 
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undeniable danger. We helped fight one ‘ war to end war ’ and it 
will be exceedingly difficult to get us to fight another. Weare not 
pugnacious enough to relish the idea of fighting an endless chain 
of ‘ wars to end war.’ 

“ The British Parliament may be assured that, as regards our 
willingness to ‘ enforce world peace ’ by sending our boys overseas 
to die on distant battle-fields, no one is empowered to speak for us 
with authority except our own representative and trusted states- 
men. We cannot be employed as dumb pawns in any Old World 
wargame. We will make our own choices and decide upon our own 
measure of responsibility. We do not even appreciate being bandied 
about in debates at Westminster as missiles on this side or that. 

“We are as ready to pass ringing resolutions in favour of peace 
as anybody. Our lip-service to the League of Nations shows that. 
But when it comes to ‘enforcing’ anything, we had better be 
consulted before being quoted, in order to avoid disappointment.” 


While General Smuts of course spoke, and I am sure spoke 
sincerely, as if his reading of the Covenant were the reading which 
was intended from the start, I am bound to say that I find some 
difficulty in accepting that idea. The Covenant does contain 
obligations inconsistent with the view held in the Dominions of 
their duty towards the League, and I think we must accept 
the fact that, as the result of experience since the signing of the 
Covenant and of the Treaties of Peace, and especially since the 
defection afterwards of the United States, there has been a 
well-marked evolution from the original ideas on which the 
Covenant was framed. That is supported to some extent by our 
own experience. I know that the thing that burnt itself most into 
my mind was the experience through which the Government of 
this country passed in regard to Turkey in 1922, when we were 
unable to carry out the undertakings given during the settlement 
made with Turkey, when we were compelled to break our word 
to Greece because this country was not prepared to live up to its 
treaty obligations and the Dominions were also unwilling to do 
the same. That is also the experience of Manchukuo. Our 
action in the Manchukuo imbroglio is a matter of controversy 
with which I do not intend to deal at all to-night. But it is 
unquestionable that what actually occurred amounted to driving 
a coach and four through Article 16. 

This is the general standpoint from which I should like to 
discuss the Locarno Pact. My general conclusion is in agreement 
with that of General Smuts in feeling that the following three 
propositions are those on which we should now frame our policy 
in regard to peace and in regard to support of the League : 
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1. In the first place I believe with him that the soundest way of 
building up the authority of the League is not by submission to the 
League as the arbiter in peace and war, but by a definite and individual 
acceptance of the responsibility of supporting League principles through- 
out the world, and by taking appropriate action against breaches of 
them at our own discretion and according to our power. That I 
should say was the first principle or point in policy which we should 
pursue. 

2. The second I should say would be to deal with and develop the 
principle of non-neutrality towards the use of aggressive war, towards 
the use of war as an instrument of national policy, and towards breaches 
of the Covenant in that respect. The principle, in fact, which I think 
is implicit in the Briand—Kellogg Pact. 

3. As the third point, I would suggest that we should undertake 
definite military obligations only in local pacts and always at our 
individual discretion as to whether or not a case for intervention 
has arisen. Furthermore, I feel myself very strongly that these local 
pacts should be multilateral in character, that they should not be 
pacts guaranteeing one Power against another Power, or one group of 
Powers against another group of Powers, but should give an equal 
guarantee to every Power which is a signatory of them. 


I come now to the Pact of Locarno itself. I suggest to 
you that the Locarno Pact is the first example of the application 
of that principle in treaties since the War. Instead of being, like 
the old guarantee pacts whose place it took, a guarantee merely of 
France and Belgium against Germany, it was a far better thing, 
not a unilateral guarantee, but a guarantee of Germany against 
France and Belgium just as much as a guarantee of these two 
countries against Germany, and in that respect it shows the 
wisdom and foresight of those who concluded it. These objects, 
as you may remember, are recited in the Final Protocol, which 
says : 

“The representatives of the Governments represented here 
declare their firm conviction that the entry into force of these 
treaties and conventions will contribute greatly to bring about a 
moral relaxation of the tensions between nations, that it will help 
powerfully towards the solution of many political or economic 
problems in accordance with the interests and sentiments of 
peoples, and that, in strengthening peace and security in Europe, 
it will hasten on effectively the disarmament provided for in 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 


Well, now what were the immediate results of Locarno? 
The first, of course, was that Germany received equality of 
status, not only in the fact that she was guaranteed as well as 
France, but that she entered the League and took her seat on the 
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Council of the League. It also, I think, produced the immediate 
result of our evacuation of the Rhine bridgeheads and it produced 
the evacuation of the French troops from the Rhine bridgeheads 
long before the date fixed by the Peace Treaty. 

Moreover, I think that Locarno was responsible for the 
settlement of reparations in the Lausanne Treaty, after a con- 
siderable period, it is true, but mainly, nevertheless, because of the 
détente in the respective relations of France and Germany which 
Locarno produced. Watching Europe from a distance I certainly 
felt (and I have never since had reason to change that view) 
that Locarno had profoundly altered the atmosphere of Europe, 
giving reason for a hope that had never existed before. It 
becomes, therefore, a question of some importance why the Pact 
of Locarno failed to provide an adequate basis for the limitation 
of armaments which was amongst the objects declared in the final 
Protocol. In that sense, and in that sense only, the Locarno 
Agreements were less successful than the Washington Agreements 
concluded three years before, and since the provisions of the 
Locarno Pact in regard to security are really more ample and 
more precise than any provisions contained in the Washington 
Treaties, it is worth considering why the Washington Treaties 
provided a basis of security on which a definite limitation 
of naval armament was carried out for a period of thirteen years, 
and why the Locarno Pact proved, on the contrary, an inadequate 
basis for the limitation of armaments in Europe. 

I think that the most important reason why it failed in that 
respect is not connected with the Pact itself. In my opinion the 
failure was due to the length to which we carried unilateral 
disarmament and the general feeling which our action created in 
consequence in both France and Germany that the aid which we 
could render to either of them in case of aggression was inadequate. 
That has been very strongly felt in France, and I have found that 
the same opinion exists even in those liberal circles in Germany 
which no longer find any place in Germany. The fact is (and I 
suggest this with conviction although I know it may be con- 
troversial) that while setting an example of disarmament we were, 
in fact, destroying the only foundations on which an adequate 
agreement as to the limitation of armaments could be based. 

The second point which I desire to make in regard to the failure 
of Locarno to act as a basis for the limitation of armaments was 
the uncertainty as to the operation of the guarantee as provided 
by Article 4 of the Pact. You may remember that Article 4 
explains exactly the machinery which is to operate if a breach of 
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the Pact occurs. We have had a good many statements of 
authority as to the manner in which that clause is to be inter- 
preted. I think that one of the most detailed statements was that 
made by Sir John Simon in the House of Commons on November 
7th, 1933, at a time when the fate of the Disarmament Conference 
was very much in the balance. It is a long passage and I therefore 
shall not attempt to read it to you now. Sir John pointed out 
that there are four cases in which our obligations under the 
Locarno Treaty may arise : 

1. The case of aggression of such a character as to constitute no 
urgent danger on either side. An aggression of that kind would be 
referred to the Council of the League and we would be called upon to 
send help to whichever side the Council of the League declared to be the 
victim of the aggression. 

2. The case of a breach of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles which deal with the demilitarised zone. There also the 
Pact provided for reference to the Council of the League. 

3. The case where there was such an immediate and direct act of 
aggression that there would be no time for a reference to the Council of 
the League. In that case it was for us to act on our own responsibility 
and at our own discretion without any advice from the Council of the 
League. 

4. The case of any signatory of the Pact refusing under the terms 
of the Pact to refer a matter in dispute to diplomatic settlement or to 
juridical settlement as the case might be. 

Sir John Simon was careful to insist, and the insistence was 
very plain and direct, that in each of these four cases we ourselves 
must agree to any decision that was taken, and that a decision of 
the League Council, even if the rest of the Council were unanimous, 
would be of no effect upon us unless we ourselves agreed. It 
must be quite evident that insistence on our discretion, whatever 
the rest of the Council might think, was bound to give the 
impression that our action under the Locarno Pact was very 
problematical and uncertain. ; 

I think that national opinion was in favour of Sir John 
Simon’s interpretation at the time it was given. But national 
opinion has been changing in the past twelve or fifteen months. 
There has always been, if I read the mind of the country aright, 
some fear in this country of being dragged into action which our 
view of the circumstances would not warrant, and that anxiety 
has been particularly deep since France marched into the Ruhr. 
I think also that there has been a certain doubt whether cases 
might not arise under Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
as to whether a breach of the demilitarisation provisions which 
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had taken place was really serious enough for action under the 
Pact. We might. be committed to action in a case of that kind 
which we felt not to have been grave enough to necessitate sanc- 
tions of the sort that France might require. I feel that this 
attitude of reserve was also dictated by the state of Dominion 
opinion, which may be gauged by the fact that the Dominions are 
exempted from the operation of the Pact under Article 9. It is 
true that the matter was discussed with the Dominions at the 
Imperial Conference of the following year (1926), and that the 
Dominions gave a general approval of the fact that we had signed 
the Pact, although they did not undertake to sign it or endorse it 
themselves. In spite of that general approval of the general 
policy of the Pact, there is an inherent weakness in the fact that 
the Dominions have not signed it. 

I am sure you will agree that whether our equivocal attitude 
towards the obligations of the Pact was justified by the circum- 
stances or not, that equivocal attitude is very unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of any Power which is looking to the Pact as a 
basis of security on which to frame a real limitation of armaments. 
It suggests that even if the rest of the Council were unanimous our 
action under the Pact would still remain uncertain, and that must 
create doubt whenever the Pact is discussed as a basis of security. 
I do not quarrel with our retaining our discretion on that account. 
I remember Mr. Lloyd George telling a story which illustrates the 
possibility that we might be right in standing out in a given case 
even if the whole of the rest of the Council took the opposite view. 
Such a situation is very unlikely, but it might arise. There was 
a certain occasion during the Peace Treaty negotiations when 
Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, held out very strongly 
on a point which he regarded as vital to Australia. After con- 
siderable argument President Wilson intervened and in his most 
magisterial manner said, “‘ Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Hughes, 
that if the opinion of the whole civilised worid was against you, 
you would still maintain your point? ’”’ And Mr. Hughes said, 
“‘ That is about it, Mr. President, that is about it.” 

I feel that occasions might arise when we were really unable to 
take the same line as the rest of the Council, and that our attitude 
may have this justification, that, under the action which it was 
proposed to take, all the sacrifice, or by far the greater part of 
the sacrifice might fall upon us and not upon the other people who 
recommended it. And remember this—that even if, in this case 
of sanctions, the expenses of the sanctions were shared by other 
Powers, you are dealing with a sacrifice of life in the case of the 
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Power that actually carries out the sanctions, and that it is very 
difficult to assess that sacrifice in terms of pounds, shillings and 
pence. 

I think that you must also look at the point the other way 
round. I can conceive cases in which we might feel honourably 
bound to take action in support of the Pact, even when the rest of 
the Council was not unanimous, and I should object very much to 
having to feel that, in a case where we really thought our honour 
involved, we were not entitled to take action because, owing to 
some diplomatic collocation, there was not unanimity on the 
Council with regard to it. I feel (and I put this to you strongly) 
that no nation should put either its honour or the lives of its 
subjects at the disposal of an international conference, and by 
honour I do not mean prestige—I mean treaty faith and loyalty 
to League principles. Far better to remove all possibility of 
equivocation in matters of this kind and to make it clear that we 
retain complete discretion in our own hands. 

If we do that, and if the Locarno Pact can by agreement be 
amended in that way, I am certain that it will help very greatly in 
securing the adhesion of the Dominions to the Pact. I believe, 
moreover, that our discretion would be accepted in Europe at the 
present time, if the character of our intervention and the steps 
that we were prepared to take were made effective and had been 
defined in advance. 

Certain other amendments are desirable to secure the clear 
endorsement of the Dominions and perhaps the ungrudging 
endorsement of Great Britain as well. 

The first amendment which I would suggest, is that the 
guarantee should include England. The Pact as it stands does 
not include England.1_ The Pact is to guarantee the frontiers 
between France and Germany and between Belgium and Germany 
against attack from either side, and there is no guarantee in the 
Pact itself for us. It is true that a guarantee to us is implicit 
and is very important in that form. But the fact remains that 
at the time the Pact was negotiated our exposure to attack from 
the air was not so serious or was not realised so clearly as it is at 
the present time, and I think that there is a case now for including 
this country in the guarantee which is given under the Pact. I 
see a difficulty which would take some time to discuss if we were 
to be included in the guarantee. Italy might require a similar 


1 The Anglo-French proposal for an Air Pact which would provide a guarantee 
of assistance for Great Britain in case of unprovoked attack by air by one of the 
other signatories of such a convention was announced on February 3rd, 1935. 
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guarantee, and that would mean extending the obligations which 
we incur under the Pact. I am not sure that in itself this would 
be a bad thing, but it is one of the points which have to be con- 
sidered. One thing I am quite certain of, and that is that the 
Pact would immediately be more acceptable to the Dominions. 

In the second place, I would like to see the Pact amended so 
that we could dispose in some way of the obligation arising from 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. The demilitarised 
zone in Germany cannot, I think, be a permanent thing. It is 
in itself a declaration of inequality of status. I do not wish to 
take time in discussing the point, but it seems to me that this 
inequality of status must be removed, and that until it is removed 
it will constitute a real weakness and defect in the Locarno Pact 
as we see it to-day. 

Finally, and this is the most important point of all, I think we 
should endeavour to frame the Locarno Pact as a local guarantee of 
security in a wider frame of collective security arrived at by an 
understanding with the United States on the principle of non- 
neutrality towards an aggressor under the Briand—Kellogg Pact. 
The most hopeful line, I believe, would be to seek an understanding 
with the United States that we should consult with each other in 
case of a breach of the Pact with a view to establishing non- 
neutrality against the aggressor. Such an understanding I 
believe to be most desirable as a world setting of local pacts. It 
would help very greatly with the Dominions and I believe that it 
is more likely to be acceptable in the United States now than at 
any time since the Briand—Kellogg Pact itself was concluded, 
because it may help the United States herself in the Far East. 
Along that line is much the best hope of bringing the United States 
of America into the League. 

I am afraid that what I have said may seem to some to 
be a weakening of the authority of the League. I believe, 
however, that the best way of building up the authority of the 
League of Nations in the present state of the world is to accept 
individual responsibility for living up to League principles rather 
than to throw all that responsibility on to the League itself, and 
that the best way of giving immediate effect to that principle is 
to work for three things : 

1. A remodelling of the Locarno Pact ; 

2. A re-affirmation of the Washington Treaties; and 

3. An amplification of the Briand—Kellogg Pact, providing in 
particular for consultation between the British Empire and the United 
States as to joint non-neutrality towards any breach. 
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The Discussion. 


Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: As one who bore a part in the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Locarno (which is a Treaty, Sir Edward, 
not a Pact), I have no fault to find and no serious, certainly no hostile, 
criticism to make about anything that Sir Edward has said in his very 
interesting and thoughtful speech. My mind in contemplating the 
European problem and the position and the possibilities of the League 
of Nations runs very much upon the same lines as his appears to have 
followed. What might have been possible if the United States had 
ratified the Covenant from the first and taken her place on the Council 
of the League and on the Reparations Commission, in the Council of 
Ambassadors and in all the post-War arrangements for European 
cooperation, is an interesting subject of speculation, but it is no longer 
practical politics, and the fact that the United States decided not to 
ratify the Covenant, not to sign the Peace Treaty, not to participate in 
those European entanglements to which Sir Edward has referred, 
requires that we should reconsider the Covenant in the light of the 
possibilities of to-day and not as it was considered at the time it was 
framed, on the assumption that the United States would participate. 

That leads me to the same conclusion as Sir Edward Grigg, namely, 
that you will not strengthen the League, if anything you will destroy 
it, by seeking to superimpose further structures on the building, which 
is already a little top-heavy, and to make more precise every obligation 
which can be read into the Covenant as it stands. In my view there is 
no more dangerous procedure that supporters of the League can be led 
into than that which in my time at Geneva was known as “ filling up 
the gaps”’ in the Covenant. You do not want a new superstructure. 
What you require is to strengthen the foundation on which the League 
rests, and it is my private conviction, confirmed by such experience as 
has fallen to my lot, that if you seek to make the obligations of members 
of the League heavier, calling upon them to act in every case which 
arises, however remote from their knowledge or however little affecting 
their national security or interest, you will destroy and not strengthen 
the measure of force which may on any given occasion be available 
to enforce the decision of the League; and that the alternative of local 
pacts, which came in not to extend the general obligation, but to define 
and make more precise the way in which particular Powers, in a particu- 
lar area and in particular circumstances, will fulfil their obligations, 
is the true path of progress to a greater international security. That 
was one of the fundamental ideas upon which the Treaty of Locarno 
was based. If you ask Great Britain to undertake an obligation which 
shall apply to every case of aggression in every part of the world, in 
advance of any experience, I think the statesmen of Great Britain will 
insist that they depend on a fluctuating popular opinion and are power- 
less unless they can carry public opinion with them, and they will 
reduce the obligation to the minimum which they think, I will not say 
complies, but appears to comply with the Covenant. On the other 
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hand, if you ask the ministers of this country, ‘‘ What will you do to 
repress aggression in the area in which you are most directly 
interested?” they will give a very definite and much more effective 
answer; and what is true of us I believe to be true of every other 
country. The point is illustrated to my mind by the Far Eastern 
difficulty that arose a little time ago. If we were discussing that I 
should have a good deal to say about the unwisdom of the League in 
proceeding too strictly upon juridical principles with too little regard 
to the practical possibilities of getting them accepted. In my belief, 
in those international relations now and for any time that even the 
youngest of us will live to see, an absolute rule of law will not prevail 
and you will serve the cause of peace best if, instead of insisting upon 
every juridical right, you allow a measure of compromise to enter into 
your decisions, and if the League, in particular cases, avoids being put 
into the position that, having given a definite decision, it meets with 
resistance and is impotent to take any effective action to secure 
compliance. 

The Far Eastern question shows how difficult it is to secure action by 
the members of the League under what I may broadly call the sanctions 
clauses of the Covenant, unless they feel so directly interested as to be 
certain of the support of their own people. I agree, therefore, with Sir 
Edward Grigg, that the best way of strengthening the Covenant is by 
treaties on the Locarno pattern, which define for a particular case or a 
particular area, where the countries concerned are immediately. and 
directly interested, the nature of the obligations they will undertake, 
or the manner in which they will fulfil their general obligations under 
the Covenant. 

I do not think myself that the Treaty of Locarno is quite as vague as 
Sir Edward Grigg represented it to be, or as Sir John Simon in the 
speech referred to made it appear. It is a question of emphasis rather 
than of inaccuracy. What is the position? The position is that if an 
aggression occurs and there is time for the matter of the alleged aggres- 
sion to be referred to the Council, we are not bound to take any action 
except to refer the matter to the Council, but we agree that we will 
support the decision of the Council whatever it may be. The only case 
in which we bind ourselves to act in advance of the decision of the 
Council is the case where the emergency is of such a kind that in a few 
days irreparable damage may be done and the situation may become, 
as it were, irrecoverable. That is really the clause which deals with the 
infringement of the demilitarisation clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Articles 42 and 43, to which Sir Edward Grigg referred. But in that 
case again the Treaty very carefully defines what would be an 
emergency. Thus, for the sake of discussion, there may be a dispute 
about the development of the railway system in the demilitarised zone. 
The Germans may say that the development of the pig market at such 
and such a place necessitates the creation of a great many more sidings, 
and the French may allege that these sidings are really a preparation 
for moving troops to the invasion of France. So, again, some con- 
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struction may be begun which the French claim to be fortifications 
within the meaning of the demilitarisation clauses, and the Germans 
allege to be some kind of innocent and innocuous building. Obviously 
in such cases as these there is time for a reference to the League. You 
do not make these great railway sidings in a day or without anybody 
knowing what is going on. You cannot construct, or we thought at 
Locarno that you could not construct, works of this nature without it 
being known what was being done, though we found afterwards that 
the Germans had constructed, without the knowledge of the Military 
Control Commission, a whole series of fortifications in Germany. We 
thought that could not be done without it coming to our notice and at 
first sight the matter would go to the Council and it might be settled, one 
would hope, without disturbing the peace. It was only in the case of a 
flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or of a flagrant 
breach of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by one of the 
high contracting parties that each of the other contracting parties under- 
took immediately to come to the help of the party against whom such a 
violation or breach had been directed, as soon as the said Power had 
been able to satisfy itself that this violation constituted an unprovoked 
act of aggression and that, by reason either of the crossing of the frontier 
or of the outbreak of hostilities or of the assembly of armed forces in 
the demilitarised zone, immediate action was necessary. 

If you had not had a provision of that kind you would at once have 
rendered nugatory the demilitarised zone. I differ from Sir Edward 
about the demilitarised zone. It was established because twice in the 
memory of living man Germany had provoked war with France and, the 
second time, declared war on France and had proceeded at once to 
invade her; and the intention was to prevent Germany crossing the 
French frontie: on the very day on which she declared war, and to 
introduce a delay which would not only prevent the immediate over- 
whelming of France before she could concentrate her forces, but might, 
by that very fact, serve the ultimate interests of peace and of disarma- 
ment. But it isa very special, carefully designed and narrowly defined 
emergency. I do not think Sir Edward Grigg, though he speaks of it 
as vague, criticised very much its terms. But he says it leaves uncer- 
tainty in the mind of France. That depends exactly upon how English 
statesmen express their sense of the obligation that it imposes. In 
the case of the Council, if you put it to the world that we have reserved 
the right to veto any decision of the Council that A or B is the aggressor, 
because that would involve us in certain action and we might not at that 
moment be prepared to take that action, you have not only destroyed 
the value of the Treaty of Locarno, you have destroyed the value of the 
Council of the League. If that is the spirit in which we are going to use 
our position as a permanent member of the Council, not to do justice, 
not to find a verdict according to the facts, but to say, “‘ Is it convenient 
to us to take the consequences which would follow from this or that 
verdict ? ’’ and to cast our vote accordingly, we shall be a weakness and 
not a strength to the League. We destroy the Locarno Treaty, we 
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destroy everything else which depends on the Covenant. If you say 
similarly, we reserve to ourselves the right to choose whether the 
emergency has arisen and we intend to judge it not on the facts but on 
our convenience, although you have kept the law of the Treaty you have 
broken the spirit. To interpret any treaty which we have signed in 
that way would be to destroy the value of our signature and our 
influence in the world. 

It depends on the emphasis which you lay on the words of the 
provision. If you say, ‘As a permanent member of the Council 
we have a voice in the decision, but our verdict will be given as we 
would give it in a court of law taking into account, as you could 
not in an ordinary court of law, certain political considerations, 
and, if we are satisfied on the facts, we intend to act as we have 
undertaken to act,” then I do not think that you will find that 
confidence will be lacking in the Treaty of Locarno, either in France 
or in Germany. 

On the importance of getting American cooperation I just venture 
to say this to-night. Can you expect to get American cooperation 
for anything except an immediate case or on any other condition but 
this, that they reserve to themselves the same liberty of judgment that 
we have reserved to ourselves under the Treaty of Locarno, or that we 
possess as a member of the Council of the League? I think you must 
accept this condition in dealing with the United States where the Monroe 
Doctrine is so firmly established in American practice and in the minds 
of the people, and where the principle of neutrality is the correlative of 
that Monroe Doctrine. I would not ask them to pledge themselves to 
this or that future case. 

Let me add one word about the Dominions. I have always been 
convinced after the Imperial Conference of 1926, which was the year 
after Locarno, that had it been possible to hold the Imperial Conference 
in London before the Treaty of Locarno, as we tried to do, instead of 

_after it, the Dominions would at that time have signed the Treaty. 
But though I regret their not signing, though I deem that it is a weak- 
ness, and though at the time I hoped that they might afterwards 
adhere, as indeed some of them were prepared to do if His Majesty’s 
Government in this country had thought it desirable that some should 
adhere and others not, I am not greatly distressed. I was talking not 
long ago to a distinguished overseas statesman, whose name I cannot 
mention, though it would be well known to you. I said, “ You arean 
overseas statesman of wide experience. You have been at more than 
one Imperial Conference. You may perhaps come to others. There 
is something that you can do that none of us in this country can do.” 
He said, ‘‘ What is that?” I said, “‘ You can promote closer coopera- 
tion of the Dominions with the mother country in the conduct of our 
foreign policy, with its natural correlative of greater control by the 
Dominions over that policy.”” He said, “I am afraid of that. If at 
the present time there were such a Council you would never be able to 
take any decision at all. We could not help you. We should hinder 
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you. But be sure of this, that when Great Britain is in peril we shall 
all be behind her.” 

I believe that to be a perfect truth. Many of these questions are 
fearful conundrums when you are regarding them in theory. The 
British Constitution could be riddled with criticism if you reduced it 
to paper as it now is. The Imperial Constitution of the Empire will, 
I hope, survive the effort to reduce it to paper embodied in the Statute 
of Westminster, but I say without hesitation that the Empire would 
not have survived if at an earlier stage we had written an Imperial 
Constitution. These things solve themselves by united action in the 
presence of a particular emergency, and I feel that that will be the 
solution. of our relation with the Dominions in this question of inter- 
national obligation and international action. I cannot conceive of 
this country under any Government sitting idly by and saying that we 
are not concerned with the Pacific slopes of the American Continent and 
that any attack on that part of Canada leaves us indifferent. I cannot 
conceive of any Government in this country sitting idly by and saying, 
“We really will not be mixed up in the South Pacific entanglements 
and what happens in Australia and New Zealand is no concern of ours.” 
And I believe it to be equally impossible for a Dominion Government 
if the case arises to say, “‘ Here is Great Britain engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle and we are going to say we have no part init.” I feel 
these questions will solve themselves. 

I come back to the point on which I agree with Sir Edward Grigg, 
that it is really by these mutual and local undertakings that you can 
best strengthen the fabric of peace at this moment. If you strengthen 
the Treaty of Locarno by accepting a mutual guarantee, which I would 
accept, that, as has been pointed out, would raise a question with regard 
toItaly. Personally I was not concerned to secure a mutual guarantee. 
I considered that in giving our guarantee to France with regard to her 
eastern frontier and to Germany with regard to her western frontier, 
we guaranteed our own peace and our own security. But if you put 
it into the Treaty I think France would probably like it. It would be 
a satisfaction to their amour propre and to their pride. But I would 
deprecate carrying the theory of the equality of status, whether 
applying to Germany or any other country, too far. Sir Edward Grigg 
says that the maintenance of the demilitarised zone is incompatible 
with equality of status. Well, I do not know that it need be. Other 
territories have been held in sovereignty while subject to certain 
servitudes. One may think that this one arose out of history and is 
the best preventive of the repetition of evils which history has seen. 
It may be that an extension of it to other frontiers would greatly help 
the cause of peace there. But there must be some limit. It is one of 
the difficulties of dealing with Germany that no concession, no bargain 
with her isever complete. Are you prepared to admit equality of naval 
strength with Germany? Iam not. And I do not see that we could 
carry this doctrine of equality of status so far as to say that in every 
respect we and Germany are to be alike. We do not want a German 
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army and we do not want them to have a British fleet, and I think it is 
desirable for them and for us that the demilitarised zone should be 
maintained. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said he would like to ask a question. Both 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Edward Grigg had said that the League 
of Nations needed nothing so much as an increase of strength. That it 
would have if governments felt that, in pursuing a League of Nations 
policy, they had powerful public opinion behind them. He wondered 
whether, when the French Ministers came to London later in the week, 
the British Government would be able to say that they had British 
public opinion behind them in declaring, more precisely than they had 
yet done, British readiness to guarantee European peace. He asked if 
Sir Edward Grigg did not agree that it would be a very good thing to let 
the French Ministers understand that the British people were realising 
more and more that British interests were apt to be injured by aggression 
anywhere in the world; that the security of British territory and trade 
routes could only be assured by collective defence against aggression ; 
and that, for both these reasons, Britain had of late become much more 
ready to join with the rest of the world in preventing aggression. 

He also wondered, in connection with Sir Edward Grigg’s remarks 
about the United States of America and unilateral pacts, whether 
the readiness of America to consult with the League in the event of 
aggression and to abstain from interfering with action taken under 
regional security pacts or under the Covenant for restraining an 
aggressor, might not be regarded as part of a world-wide collective 
system ready, if need be, to support the parties to regional security 
pacts so as to make it impossible for aggression to succeed and extremely 
unlikely for it to be attempted. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER said that he regretted that Sir Edward’s 
experience of conferences during the last fifteen years had not included 
a Council and Assembly at Geneva. Had Mr. Lloyd George, when the 
latter was Prime Minister, paid a visit to Geneva, Sir Edward would 
have had practical experience of the working of the League. Unilateral 
decisions as suggested by Sir Edward seemed to him to reduce the 
conference system to a nullity. He thought that the reason why 
Locarno was the greatest of the post-War Treaties was because it 
brought Germany into the League of Nations. It was not so much 
because of its guarantees that it was important, as because it brought a 
new member to the Council table and inaugurated a great period of 
League construction when France and Germany and Britain worked 
together to make the League a reality. Britain had added but little 
to its commitments under the Covenant and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
had accomplished his great work with a surprising economy. If any- 
thing was to be done to amend the Locarno Treaty he thought the 
main object should be to find some way by which Germany could 
again come into the League. 

With regard to the point that it would have been better if Locarno 
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had given guarantees to Great Britain as wellas to France and Germany, 
he agreed that it would have made a better impression on the Continent 
and that the psychological effect of Locarno was reduced because we 
gave everything and received nothing. 

In the third place he pointed out that the Locarno agreements 
concerned the east of Europe as much as the west. Very great changes 
had taken place in the diplomatic situation in the east of Europe, and 
for that reason he thought it was necessary to reconstruct the whole of 
the network with which the Locarno agreements were connected. The 
agreements relating to the Rhine could not have been brought into 
being unless other agreements had been linked up with them. It was 
impossible to separate the east from the west of Europe. The French 
would always think of what was going to happen on the other side of 
Germany. He did not entirely agree with the conclusions about 
bringing in the Dominions. He thought that the French especially 
neglected the enormous advantage they had in bringing the Dominions 
to Geneva and that there had been a great alteration in Dominion 
opinion with regard to sanctions. 


Mr. J. Nissim referred to Sir Edward Grigg’s suggestion that the pro- 
visions relating to the demilitarised zone implied some want of equality 
in the position of Germany. If that was so it was a very vital criticism 
of the Treaty of Locarno. They had had an exposition of the principles 
underlying that Treaty from one of the makers of it and he appeared to 
think that it was necessary to draw the line somewhere. He would 
like to reinforce that argument by analogies. The fact that a line was 
drawn somewhere within a frontier was not incompatible with 
sovereignty. On the North-West frontier of India a line had been 
drawn many decades ago between Afghanistan and India, where neither 
party could claim sovereignty so far as the bringing of troops was 
concerned, and he claimed that that had worked well. Before the 
War, Belgium in the language of to-day might be described as a 
demilitarised zone. Again, the fact that the frontier between the 
United States of America and Canada was practically if not theoretic- 
ally demilitarised was not any detraction from the sovereignty of the 
United States of America or of the Dominion of Canada. No sovereign 
power that desired not to menace its neighbours had any need to have 
troops on its frontiers. Troops were certainly necessary for protection 
and defence, but they might well be inside the frontier. 


ADMIRAL Drury-LowE said that the question of sanctions always 
arose in those discussions. In the case of Locarno, Germany asked 
what was the interpretation of Article 16 of the Covenant and was told 
that each State member of the League was bound to cooperate loyally 
and effectively (a) in support of the Covenant, and (2) in resisting any 
act of aggression. Whilst he agreed it was unlikely that any nation 
would take up the latter obligation without considering to what extent 
she was directly interested, he wished specially to emphasise the 
importance of the obligation ‘‘to support the Covenant.”’ There 
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was such a thing as the “‘sanctity of treaties,” and he could not help 
thinking in that connection of the Far Eastern question. By far the 
worst thing about the Manchurian affair was the way in which the 
sanctity of treaties was ignored. In the invasion of Belgium one 
Treaty was treated as a scrap of waste-paper; in the invasion of 
Manchuria three Treaties were treated as scraps of paper. He thought 
it was as important to remember the duty of members of the League to 
support the principle of the sanctity of treaties as it was to consider to 
what extent an act of aggression affected their interests. 


Mr. H. WickHAmM STEED said that there was one point of view 
which he would like to put forward in view of Sir Austen’s interesting 
and important words about the Locarno Treaty. They could look back 
to the origin of the Locarno Treaty, and the farther they looked back 
the clearer would be their view. Locarno came indirectly out of the 
decision of the British Government not to uphold for its own account 
the Anglo-American treaty or convention of guarantee to France 
signed on June 28th, 1919. The United States having gone back on it 
we went back on it. 


Str AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : I think it is only fair to the British 
Government to say that the Treaty was signed and the guarantee under- 
taken only subject to its being undertaken by both sides. We did not 
go back on our signature. 


Mr. WIcKHAM STEED: We were legally released from it by the 
defection of the United States, but we did not uphold it on our own 
account. We did not go back on our signature. But, as the result 
of what happened, the French were under the impression that they had 
paid for something they had not received, the payment being their 
decision not to annex German territory on the left bank of the Rhine. 
As Sir Edward Grigg knows, an offer was made to France in January 
1922 at the Cannes Conference in substitution for that Anglo-American 
guarantee. It may be that conditions were such that the French 
Ministers did not wish to accept, but the offer was made and the Italian 
objection to it was waived aside in an important memorandum in which 
the position of Great Britain in offering this guarantee to France was 
clearly defined. 

In 1923 an attempt was made at Geneva to establish a Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance with which Lord Robert Cecil was concerned, but 
that draft treaty was negatived by the Labour Government of 1924. 
Then we come to the Dawes Settlement in London in August 1924, and 
to the attempt to obtain a fuller basis for security against war that was 
made in the Geneva Protocol for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. But the Labour Government which had helped to work out 
this Protocol was overthrown and the Conservative Government 
declined to ratify it. While all this was happening a feeling was 
growing up in Great Britain that something ought to be done; and at 
least the Geneva Protocol had this effect (which appears quite clearly 
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from Dr. Stresemann’s Memoirs), that out of it came the idea that there 
should be a Western Security Pact, and I believe that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was the first statesman to be approached by Germany. 
He referred the German proposal to France. From this came the 
negotiations for the Western Security Pact which led to the Locarno 
Treaty. 

What was the distinguishing feature of the Locarno Treaty as 
compared with previous guarantees of peace? It was the introduction, 
on my interpretation of it, of a localised police principle. We under- 
took, in the case of flagrant aggression, to go to the help of the party 
against whom the aggression was aimed, to act if necessary without a 
decision.of the League Council. We ranged ourselves as a police force 
against the defaulter. We declined to be neutral. We signed away our 
neutrality in case of flagrant aggression. That brings me to the point 
of the organisation of non-neutrality. The effect of Locarno was very 
great in the United States, and for this we have the opinion of so critical 
a mind as that of Mr. Frank Simonds, that feeling in the United States 
surged towards the League. And had it not been for the hitch as to 
the admission of Germany in the Special Assembly convened in 
March 1926 it is probable that the United States would then have 
joined the League. Afterwards there was a set-back. Presently the 
United States came to feel that something ought to be done for the 
organisation of peace throughout the world, and out of this came the 
idea of the Kellogg proposals which led to the Briand—Kellogg Pact 
of August 27th, 1928. President Coolidge sent me a personal message 
in June 1928 that, in his view, the Briand—Kellogg Pact would be the 
constitutional way of making sure the United States would not be 
neutral in the event of a violation of the Pact. 

I hope that American opinion may be flowing again in that direction 
to-day, and I agree that if the United States can be brought to define 
their view of neutrality, and if our view of neutrality and theirs coin- 
cide, even though they cannot be regarded as identical, we shall have 
gone a long way forward to the establishment of the police principle 
which is the only sound basis for the organisation of peace. It is 
because Locarno was the first step in the application of this principle 
that it is so important. 


Sir Epwarp Grice: I have one or two questions to answer but on 
the whole surprisingly little criticism or disagreement to contend with. 

Let me in the first place thank Sir Austen for his most interesting 
speech and apologise very sincerely to him for misnaming the Locarno 
Treaty by so improper a title as the Locarno Pact. There is a whole 
bundle of Locarno Treaties and I thought it had become a matter of 
usage that the Treaty of Mutual Assistance should be referred to as the 
Locarno Pact, because it took the place of the original Guarantee Pact. 

Dr. Garnett asked me two interesting questions. The first was 
whether I thought that our Government ought to give an assurance 
to the French Ministers when they come here next week that public 
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opinion in this country is prepared to go much further than in the 
past towards guaranteeing security in Europe. I certainly think they 
should; and I should like to make a little clearer a point on which I 
think there was some misunderstanding as to what I meant, in what 
Sir Austen Chamberlain said. He spoke about living up to the spirit 
as well as to the letter of our undertaking in the Locarno Treaty. I 
agree. I do not like statements such as some of our Ministers have at 
times made which suggest a minimising of our obligations under the 
Locarno Treaty. I am against anything of that kind. My objection to 
the form of Article 4 is the precise opposite, that we may feel that the 
spirit of the Treaty calls for immediate action on our part, that we may 
feel that we ought to be acting at once, and that this reference to the 
Council may impose delay and may make action impossible, as happened 
in the case of Manchukuo. All sorts of difficulties were encountered 
by the Council of the League in that case, and for months a decision was 
not arrivedat. That is why I should be glad to see ourselves accepting 
the individual obligation of acting up to our commitments under the 
Treaty and under the Covenant. Always now there is going to be the 
fear that reference to the Council will involve delay, and also that 
some power or other will find means to prevent action being taken in 
time. 

The other question which I was asked by Dr. Garnett was whether 
it would not be desirable to try to get the United States to accept the 
position of non-neutrality to which Mr. Wickham Steed referred in case 
of a breach of the Locarno Treaty. My own view is that if you can 
secure consultation in the event of a breach of the Briand—Kellogg Pact 
you will have done very well and may rest content with that. 

Mr. Wickham Steed referred to the negotiations at Cannes about a 
new guarantee pact. What he says is accurate. A pact was offered 
to France in the original form, but it was rejected by the French 
Government, mainly, I think, because M. Poincaré, who had succeeded 
M. Briand, had his heart set on marching into the Ruhr. What he 
said about the origin of the Briand—Kellogg Pact is very encouraging 
from the point of view of the feeling that is growing up in the United 
States. It is suggested that the United States may take a definite 
decision on the principle of non-neutrality. I agree that this is very 
essential as a world framework for a system of local pacts, and that such 
pacts would be more effective in a world-wide framework. 

Mr. Nissim asked me a question about the demilitarised zone. No 
one denies, as Sir Austen insists, that in the case of Germany you must 
stop somewhere. But I am not sure, asa matter of fact, that we are on 
very good ground in the case of the demilitarised zone. Sir Austen’s 
special reason for insisting on a demilitarised zone implies that Germany 
is a Power not to be trusted by her neighbours, and you cannot expect 
the Germans to like that. If there were a demilitarised zone on both 
sides the objection would be removed. Professor Webster lamented 
that I had not been to Geneva. I can reassure him on that point. I 
do not remember whether Mr. Lloyd George ever went there when I was 
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his private secretary, but I certainly went there more than once myself. 
I think he was inclined to misunderstand my point about accepting the 
judgment of the Council. It is not that I want to wriggle out of our 
obligations. I think, on the contrary, that our support would be more 
effective if we said that,we were prepared to give it on our own initiative 
without waiting for other people’s endorsement, and without shifting 
responsibility on to other powers who may not take the same view. 
Finally, the point was raised that the Dominions might be trusted to 
support us in any case where our security was really imperilled. Ihave 
no doubt whatever about that. But I do not think that that quite 
meets the difficulty that Ihadin mind. The difficulty may arise from 
doubt in the Dominions as to whether in a particular case our security 
is in peril. They may feel, ‘“‘ Here you are intervening in a European 
quarrel. If you were really in danger we would come along at once. 
But why this?” That happened once in connection with a Treaty to 
which they were a party, I mean the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and 
I do not think that that ought to be forgotten. That was a definite 
experience of the Dominions refusing to act with us. Perhapsif they had 
been consulted in a more tactful manner they would not have refused. 
I have absolutely no belief in an Imperial Council at the present 
time. It would in my opinion do nothing but harm. But I think it is 
very important to make sure that thought in the Dominions and in this 
country moves more or less on the same lines. There is a danger of 
divergence in their way of thinking from ours, and it is for this reason 
that I would like to have their formal acceptance of obligations of this 
kind, even if the acceptance were purely formal, the question whether 
they should participate being entirely a matter for themselves at the 
time. J hope that it may be possible to get their actual endorsement of 
the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee and I should certainly spare 
no effort to get that endorsement at the next Imperial Conference. 

















INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM! 


By THE Rt. HON. THE VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 


I AM extremely sensible of the honour that you have done 
me by asking me to address you on this subject this evening, but 
I am also extremely sensible of the responsibility. I shall try, 
so far as I may, to confine myself to the task of endeavouring to 
furnish you with an exposition of the main lines and implications 
of the Joint Select Committee’s report,” as far as I can, without 
obtruding opinions of my own, and, indeed, it would be quite 
improper to do so because the purpose of this meeting is not con- 
troversy, but is rather to examine as dispassionately as we may 
the issues which are surely as great as any we have ever been called 
upon to consider. 

I must pay a tribute to the Committee itself, of which I had 
the honour to be a member. I have served on a good many 
Committees, as have others here, but I do not think I have ever 
served on any Committee that applied itself so exhaustively and 
unremittingly to its task or which more honestly sought to appre- 
ciate and appraise the various points of view which those who 
came before it could claim to represent. I do not think that 
consciously we left any part of the problem unexamined that we 
felt we could usefully examine, and, over a long period of something 
like eighteen months, we did our best to discharge the respon- 
sibility which the Houses of Parliament had laid upon us. I can 
truthfully say also that the main report of the Committee, 
representing the middle opinion as between the more extreme 
opinion of the Right or of the Left, was not in any way insensible 
to any of the arguments or the points of view thrust upon the 
Committee either from the Right or the Left in the course of our 
discussions. 

I assume, as I am entitled, I think, to assume, that those here 
present are well informed of the contents of the White Paper 3 


1 An address given at Chatham House on December 4th, 1934, Major-General 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 

2 Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1933-34]. Vol. I, 
Part I, Report; Part II, Proceedings. Vol. II, Records. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. Cr. 8vo. xxii + 427 pp.; x+ 655 pp.; vi-+ 469 pp. 
Is., Is. 6d., 7s. 6d.) 


3 Proposal for Indian Constitutional Reform. Cmd. 4268. March 1933. 
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which the Committee were instructed to consider and which now, 
of course, has rather passed on to the top shelves of the library, 
to be replaced by the Report of the Committee, with which I 
have no doubt this gathering is also familiar. 

One other word of introduction. I do not propose to discuss 
the question of Burma. The Committee has recommended the 
separation of Burma and, mutatis mutandis, many of the same 
considerations in the case of India affect also the case of Burma, 
so I will not complicate my remarks by attempting to deal with 
Burma to-night. 


The general attitude of the Committee to the question was 
that they recognised the immensity of the problem with which 
they had to deal—35o0 million people, the vast geographical area. 
They recognised what a unique mosaic of humanity India is— 
the States and British India, caste divisions and the like. They 
also recognised—and here I think I can speak for them all—the 
reality of the problem. There was no disposition, whether on 
the extreme Right or any other side, to under-rate the reality of 
the problem that was posed to the British people by the political 
aspirations of India. I shall not attempt to-night to trace the 
history of those aspirations, but would ask you to accept it as 
a fact that the Committee as a whole realised that that did con- 
stitute the problem. They recognised, in short, that the aspira- 
tions had been created by the fact that British rule had established 
order in India; had established—perhaps its greatest achieve- 
ment—a single unity over British India and had thereby created 
conditions in which Indians were free to set their minds to work 
upon political and constitutional questions along the lines 
inevitably dictated by all the contacts long established with our 
thought and with our practice. 

They also recognised that the politically-minded class in India 
was a small one, but, while recognising that, they were not blind 
to the fact that it was—as it seemed to them—great unwisdom to 
attempt to base conclusions, constitutional and political con- 
clusions, upon the standard of the more numerous but less in- 
structed masses, ignoring the degree to which those less instructed 
masses could be influenced and guided and agitated by the 
political minority; and they used words in their Report 
emphasising the degree to which they believed that where British 
policy had been successful in handling similar problems it had 
been successful by reason of the recognition it had given to the 
influence exercised by the politically-minded minority. 
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They began with the question of the Provinces—provincial 
autonomy on principles accepted by everybody in the main, but 
a matter, we ventured to think, in regard to which there had been 
not a little loose thinking. It had not always been appreciated, 
here or in India, what an immense business provincial autonomy 
in itself is. It means, for example, that the Province of Madras, 
comparable in size and in population with Great Britain, should 
have a sphere clearly marked off in which the provincial govern- 
ment of Madras would be free from external control. That in 
itselfi—and this is only an example of what is the case with all 
other Provinces—is a big thing. That kind of consideration was 
reinforced by the extent and by the reality of the subject-matter 
which would fall within the sphere of that provincial government ; 
that provincial government, remember, is to be dependent on 
a legislature which, in its turn, is to be elected on a direct vote by 
franchise, representing something like 14 per cent. of the pro- 
vincial population, and that provincial government is to deal with 
all the matters, or nearly all the matters, that affect the daily life 
of the masses living within the province—agriculture, roads, local 
government, health, cooperative credit, and so on, and provincial 
taxation, including land revenue. All those subjects are to be con- 
trolled by responsible ministers in the Province, subject, of course, 
to emergency powers, on which I will say a word or two later. 

The Committee also came to the clear conclusion, which is, 
of course, one of the main points of the controversy to-day, that 
law and order must also be included in the transfer to responsible 
ministers. They used words which I need not explain on that 
point. They said: 





“We find ourselves unable to conceive a government to 
which the quality of responsibility could be attributed, if it had 
no responsibility for public order.” } 


I think the kind of argument which weighed with them was— 
How can you expect a provincial minister, who may be anxious 
to deal with social reform or anything of the kind, to deal with it 
with real responsibility if it be a subject on which there is likely 
to be great popular feeling, unless he knows that he and his 
colleagues are going to be responsible for order? That was the 
argument which weighed very largely with the Committee, but 
the Committee were not at all blind to the risks of transfer which 
had been not infrequently put to them and they did their best 
to meet them. 


1 Report of the Joint Committee, Vol. I, Part I, p. 50. 
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They recognised, as we must all recognise, that law and order, 
to use the compendious phrase, must always depend primarily 
and essentially upon the morale of the police force, and that morale 
will, in turn, depend upon its discipline, and the efficiency and 
impartiality of its administration. They, therefore, made certain 
recommendations to ensure that the minister in charge of the 
police should, in his own interests, be protected from improper 
political pressure in the direction of interference with the internal 
administration of the police. To this end they recommended 
that the Police Acts, and any of the rules made under them which 
in the Governor’s opinion relate to or affect the organisation or 
discipline of the police, should not be alterable without the previous 
consent of the Governor given in his discretion. They also made 
provision that the Governor should have adequate means of 
securing information as to what was going on. The importance 
of that in the Committee’s mind was this. They did not think 
that the danger in this sphere—if danger there was—would arise 
so much upon the actual day when there might be disorder and 
the police had to function. What they were principally anxious 
about was whether, through lack of experience or any other cause, 
the instrument of police might be allowed to rust in times of 
equilibrium and tranquillity, so that when the emergency arose 
it would not be as efficient as the minister would have wished. 
It was, therefore, desirable that the Governor should have means 
of information enabling him, if he thought the process of rust 
was beginning, to say to the responsible minister, as a colleague 
and an adviser—‘ Look here, I think that the police are not being 
as well maintained as they ought to be and we shall be in trouble 
later if we do not alter it ’’—and in most cases the minister would 
be extremely grateful to have had that advice offered to him. 

The Committee also dealt in some detail with the provisions 
that they considered necessary with regard to terrorism or other 
subversive activities within the Province. They did so, as you 
will remember, by making two recommendations. Firstly, they 
laid it down that the Governor should be specifically required in 
his Instrument of Instructions to give directions that no records 
relating to intelligence affecting terrorism should be disclosed to 
anyone other than such persons in the police force as the In- 
spector-General might direct and such other public officers as 
the Governor himself might direct. They made this recommenda- 
tion in order to ensure that the sources of such information should 
be kept in India, as in Great Britain, entirely confidential, even 
from ministers, so that there should be no risk that such intelli- 
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gence would cease to come in owing to fear on the part of those 
who supply it that their identity might be disclosed. Secondly, 
they made the recommendation, which is important and in no 
sense contradictory to the White Paper, that the Governor 
should be invested with a special right, if he thought necessary 
to combat terrorism, to take over any branch of the Government 
which he thought requisite, in addition to the ordinary special 
responsibilities laid upon him by the White Paper proposals. 

That, I think, is the sketch of the way the Committee viewed 
the provincial problem, and they were concerned in their pro- 
visions in regard to the police, not indeed to interfere with the 
working of responsibility, but to ensure that that responsibility 
should have a fair and secure field in which to function. 

That brings me to the great question to which the Committee 
had to address their minds—the question of Federation and 
responsibility at the Centre. I think it is true that at this point 
the Committee were impressed with the necessity which we all 
desire—Indian or British, of all shades of political opinion. 
We all desire to see made a reality the necessity for strong Central 
Government. But while impressed with that the Committee 
were also impressed with the weaknesses of the present Central 
Government. They could not but be struck by the fact that at 
the present moment in India you have these two things side by side. 
You have on the one side an irresponsible government with no 
working connection with the legislature, yet bound to discuss 
its policies day in and day out with an Assembly, without any 
certainty of support in that Assembly. On the other side you 
have a legislature with no constitutional responsibility, with the 
certainty that it can never be called upon to implement any 
political action, any political opinions or votes it may give; it is, 
therefore, inevitably irresponsible in criticism. Those were the 
two facts which seemed to breed the weakness of the present 
structure at the Centre, and if I may interject an opinion of my 
own, I think the Committee judged wisely. 

They were also struck by the thing which everyone here who 
knows India realises—how closely British India and the States 
are economically interlocked—questions of tariff, questions of 
customs, administration affecting the maritime States, questions 
of excise arising in British India. The economic interlock between 
the States and British India is immediate and is becoming year 
by year more and more embarrassing. 

They were also greatly impressed by the problem of what 
would be the right thing to do with British India, having regard 
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to these considerations, if the States were completely out of the 
picture, and I do not think the Committee ever formulated to 
themselves any satisfactory answer to that problem. They were 
impressed, as indeed I noticed a few days ago the Chairman of 
the Statutory Commission was impressed, by the expressed 
readiness of the States to federate on terms and subject to con- 
ditions to which I will refer later; and they were impressed by 
the anxiety felt that if this opportunity of creating a Feder- 
ation for All-India were lost, that opportunity might not recur. 
They felt that perhaps the greatest achievement of British 
rule in India had been the fact that we had established a 
central unity, and they were very conscious of the possibility 
of centrifugal tendencies in the Provinces which might be 
dangerous unless they could be knit together by some central, 
organised structure. At that point, if those general arguments 
for federation seemed to the Committee sound, as I think they did, 
they were then faced by the fact that the Princes, the States, had 
made it plain that they would not join in a federation unless that 
federation was on the basis of responsibility, and I think that the 
reason for that is not far to seek. The reasons for the Princes’ 
desire to adhere to the Federation may be variously described, but 
these two at least were quite clearly in their minds. One was that, 
watching as they have to watch the march of development in 
British India, they were alive to the possible wisdom on their part 
of securing, while the times suggested the possibility of doing so, 
that in their internal affairs they should not be liable to inter- 
ference on the part of British India, and that they should, on the 
other hand, be empowered to take part, on the basis of respon- 
sibility, in affairs that were definitely all Indian. I think another 
reason was that the Princes and the States have been quite 
definitely anxious to have their share in the control of Indian 
customs policy, which is at present determined by the central 
government of India, in which théy have no voice, and which has 
latterly involved, as they think, their States and their subjects 
in the consequences of protection and of customs duties designed 
in the interests of British India, which are not always in harmony 
with those of the States. 

In addition to all these arguments for responsibility at the 
Centre, the Committee also felt a certain incompatibility—I do 
not put it higher—between autonomous Provinces and an irrespon- 
sible Centre. They visualised, under conditions of things to 
which we must look forward, the partial dependence of the 
Provinces for finance upon the Centre, and they did not con- 
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template with any equanimity a system by which you would 
have eleven autonomous, responsibly-governed Provinces sur- 
mounted by an irresponsible Centre. It would distract the 
Provinces from their own functions and would make the whole 
business difficult to work. From this point of view they came 
to the conclusion that it was essential to link the Centre to the 
Provinces by some machinery and by some process of election 
different from the direct election proposed by the White Paper. 

They recognised all the anomalies that have been charged 
against the proposals for federation. I will not go into them in 
detail; they are well set out and with great force in what I may 
call the Minority Report by Lord Salisbury. But the majority 
of the Committee felt that if you permitted these anomalies to 
have decisive force it would mean you would turn your back on 
any federation now or in the future, and that they were not 
prepared to do. They thought on the whole that common-sense 
and reasonable working would be able to find adjustments for 
these admitted anomalies. 

They were not less concerned to make it plain that the transfer 
of responsibility for defence was at present, and for some time to 
come, not practical politics. It was inconceivable that the 
British army serving in India should be removed from the control 
of the British Parliament. They felt not less strongly that the 
foreign policy of India, intimately connected as it is with the 
defence and international relations of Great Britain, must also 
be a responsibility of the Governor-General himself, subject, of 
course, to the control of H.M. Secretary of State. Therefore, 
with responsibility at the Centre on the one side, with reservation 
of defence and foreign policy on the other, it was evident that the 
Committee were recommending a structure at the Centre which 
is, in some form, dyarchy, and the Committee fully realised that. 
They thought that experience had shown that dyarchy worked well 
or ill according to circumstances, and the Committee felt they had 
grounds for believing in the circumstances they contemplated 
that dyarchy in the Centre would not work ill. They looked at 
the Constitution of the Lower Federal House and they saw that 
of a house of 375 members, one-third, that is 125, would be mem- 
bers of the Indian States, and while it would be quite untrue to 
argue that on all points representatives of the States would see 
eye to eye with British opinion, yet the Committee felt a tolerable 
certainty that the representatives sent up to Delhi by the Princes 
would be always, by the nature of things, alive to the paramount 
1 Report of the Joint Committee, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 289-301. 
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importance, firstly, of firm and stable government, secondly, 
of defence and, thirdly, of the essential necessity of preserving 
the Imperial connection. Those three things—order, defence, 
the Imperial connection—were matters.in which, by all their 
tradition and all their history, the Committee felt that the States 
were wholly and entirely to be relied upon and I have no doubt 
that that influenced their judgment on the question. 

Further, passing from the States’ representatives, the total 
Assembly being 375, and 125 of them being from the States, there 
remain 250 representatives of British India, and of that 250 
something like just over 100 represent minorities and almost 
another 20 represent commerce, industry and the land. The 
Committee, therefore, felt that nearly half the British Indian 
seats would be filled by members whose interests would, with the 
States, lie in stability and moderation of policy. Therefore, 
putting those two things together—the States firm on the cardinal 
hinges of British Indian Imperial policy, the proportion of British 
Indian seats which could be counted on for sanity and moderation 
of policy—I think that the most apprehensive members of the 
Committee felt that the conditions were fairly set in the central 
representation for the sanity and moderation which they desired 
to see. Therefore, they were not unduly alarmed by the prospect 
of the difficulties of working from a Centre composed of a respon- 
sible ministry on the one side and of a Governor-General with 
his own responsibility on the other. They visualised those two 
sides of Government on the whole working reasonably together 
and working in very close touch with each other, particularly 
in the financial sphere. 

Perhaps you would allow me to illustrate how they saw it 
working in what will undoubtedly be the most difficult sphere of 
all—the sphere of defence. It is constantly said outside, How 
can you seriously suppose that the Governor-General will find it 
easy to get his financial provision for defence out of a purse which 
he has to share with responsible ministers who will perhaps, 
because defence is a reserved subject, be tempted to under- 
estimate the necessity for defence? It was quite clear that the 
line between responsibility of the Governor-General in the field 
of defence and the line of responsibility of ministers must not be 
blurred, but, that being so, I cannot conceive any Governor- 
General who would not be anxious, working in such a system as 
this, to take his ministers into as close consultation and con- 
fidence with himself as he and they might be able and willing to 
devise. I look back to the system in operation at present, under 
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which I and everyone else who has been there has had to work, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the Viceroy under this 
new system would not find it more difficult but easier to get the 
requisite defence provision than he does to-day. In the present 
non-responsible government, the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Finance Minister may have their battles before the question 
comes to the Viceroy. Eventually, if they are unable to reach 
agreement, the matter comes to the Viceroy; perhaps the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may want 50 crores and the Finance Minister 
can only find 40. I assume that eventually some reasonable 
compromise is found, but that is only the beginning. The matter 
then goes to the Assembly and at some point the Assembly say 
they are going to reject the demand; then the Viceroy may try 
his gifts of persuasion on the Party leaders in the Assembly, 
and they may say, ‘‘ We quite understand your position, but 
we have our Party obligation,’ and so on. The upshot has 
sometimes been that the Assembly have voted against the 
demand, it has then had to be certified by the Governor-General, 
and so, finally, the money is obtained. In future, however, the 
Governor-General is going to be working, day in and day out, with 
responsible ministers controlling the responsible majority in the 
Assembly. He will be in daily cooperation with ministers, 
advising them over the whole field of their responsibilities, and 
a great measure of confidence and cooperation will be established 
between any human and sensible Governor-General and sensible 
responsible Indians—and there are a great many of them—and 
I have not the smallest doubt that, when the Governor-General 
says to his ministers, ‘I know you want a lot more money for 
other purposes, but this is the money, as you will see, that we 
must have for our defence,” that he will be able to convince them 
of the wisdom and justice of the plan he is putting up and they 
will be able to convince their followers in the Assembly, and the 
business, in nine cases out of ten, will be far easier than to-day; 
and in the cases where it is not easier the Governor-General is 
no worse off than to-day, but has full statutory authority to get 
all the provision he deems necessary for the defence forces. 

I do not know whether I ought to say anything about finance 
beyond this, that I am quite sure that all the members of the 
Committee have read with extreme astonishment from time to 
time the calculations that have been made outside as to the 
immensely aggravated expenditure involved in the establishment 
of provincial autonomy and central federation. Our researches 
led us to find that the cost of provincial autonomy, on which there 
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is very little dispute in Great Britain, would be something like 
two and a half to three million pounds sterling and that the 
additional cost of federation at the Centre would be something like 
half a million pounds sterling. Those figures, from the point 
of view of high policy, are not overwhelming. Many of you, 
no doubt, have had to deal with financial estimates of officials. 
I always add fifty per cent. to the estimate that any official 
gives me. Even if we add fifty per cent. to the estimates of the 
cost of the outfit actually required, it ought not to be regarded 
as excessive. The Committee studied the figures with care and 
suggested that when the time came for the final decision as to the 
introduction of the new constitution, His Majesty’s Government 
should lay before Parliament a considered report on what the 
actual financial position of India, as at that date, was. 


I must say a word now on one or two rather unattached 
subjects. The first is indirect election. The arguments against 
direct election will be sufficiently present to the minds of all here. 
Those arguments impressed the Committee. They realised that 
the difficulties would be greatly increased as the franchise was 
extended. They also were very anxious to forge a link, if they 
could, between the Provincial Legislatures and the Centre and 
they thought that it would be forged, in part at least, if they could 
find a system by which the Provinces, concerned with practical 
and urgent day-to-day problems, might choose men who, though 
dealing with the remoter problems of the Federal Centre, would 
be thoroughly alive to and familiar with the provincial problems 
with which the Provincial Councils that had elected them were 
dealing. Speaking as a member of His Majesty’s Government, I 
must confess that it was with some misgiving that I—and I think 
also the Secretary of State—accepted the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee on that point. I think that the arguments that impressed 
the Secretary of State were these :' first of all that this was a point 
on which there was a great case for further experience, and that if 
we plumped now for direct election we could never change over 
to indirect, but that if we recommended indirect election now, we 
could change over later on if we or if India wished to have direct 
election; and secondly, that this was a matter on which Indian 
opinion would inevitably make itself heard and on which Indian 
opinion would have great weight with the Imperial Parliament. 


The second subject I want to mention is “ safeguards.”” The 
Committee, as they say in their Report, thought that “‘ safeguard ”’ 
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was a very unfortunate word, but that it was too late to suggest 
a better one. They felt that it was unfortunate because, to 
English minds, it seems to imply a rather regrettable and de- 
spairing rearguard action, while to Indian minds it appears to 
imply misgiving and mistrust of their powers of administration. 
Neither of these senses was that in which the Committee conceived 
of them. They, I think, conceived of them as emergency powers 
enabling Great Britain, as a partner in a great common enter- 
prise, to intervene if necessary in circumstances and for purposes 
which by experience and tradition Great Britain was in the best 
position to serve. An obvious example of that is the protection 
of minorities. I do not think that any Indian I have ever met 
would object to power being lodged in some impartial third party 
to be exercised if necessary for the protection of minorities. I 
should not myself feel the smallest difficulty in stepping on to 
any platform in this country or in India and arguing that all the 
other emergency powers—safeguards so called—that are inserted 
in our Report were demonstrably in the interests of India herself. 
Obviously that is true of defence, of financial credit, of efficient 
public services, and of peace and tranquillity. I can imagine 
Indian critics saying that the protection against penal tariffs 
was a safeguard inserted for the advantage of the British business 
man exporting to India, and of course I do not deny that it clearly 
is for his protection; but the fact that this is so does not in the 
least diminish the force of the argument that an attempt on the 
part of India to apply penal tariffs for political purposes to British 
trade would have the most deleterious effect upon the investment 
of capital and the development of India, which above all things 
she most sorely needs. And accepting the general doctrine of 
partnership which is fundamental in all that we are trying to do, 
it would be a great injury to India if penal tariffs were deliberately 
set up against the partner on whom, for the present, India must 
depend for the safety of her frontiers and, in the last resort, for 
internal order. 

The Committee were concerned to satisfy themselves that these 
emergency powers would, in fact, work. For that reason they 
gave some attention to the securing of the services—the administra- 
tive machine—in their just rights and freedom from political 
influence, in order that they might be able and ready to carry 
out whatever duties might come to them, whether at the bidding 
of responsible ministers or, in extreme emergency cases, at the 
bidding of the Governor acting independently of his ministers. 
The Committee were also satisfied that by the recommendations 
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that they had made they did secure that the Governor-General and 
the Governors, with the knowledge of the responsible ministers, 
should have adequate information to enable them to fulfil their 
duties. 


The general character of the Constitution that the Committee 
contemplated was evolutionary. It was to contain within itself, 
so far as it might, the seeds of its own growth, and I think that 
anybody who reads the Report will see peeping out on every page 
signs and symptoms of where those seeds lie hid. The Committee 
had greatly in their minds the example of the development of 
the Constitution of the Dominion of Canada, in which, as you will 
remember, the real development was achieved not by any Statute 
but by a direction in a despatch from Lord Grey, then Colonial 
Secretary, to Lord Elgin, instructing him to choose his ministers 
from the elected members of the Legislature. The Committee 
felt that the obligation that was placed on the Governor-General 
to choose his ministers from the elected members of the Legislature 
was bound, in India as in Canada, to be a normal process of 
evolution to the end that they sought to reach. 

It was for that reason that they laid great stress upon the 
Instrument of Instructions, enjoining upon the Governor-General 
and the Governors the spirit of the administration that the 
British Parliament desired to see them pursue. It is certainly 
not true that full development to full responsible government 
would be possible merely by changes in the Instrument of In- 
structions. For example, the reservation of defence at the Centre 
will be statutory and that cannot be abolished, when the time 
comes, merely by an alteration in the Instrument of Instructions. 
Therefore some changes will need legislation. Also, as I think 
myself was right, the Instrument of Instructions cannot be changed 
without being brought to the notice of both Houses of Parliament. 
I do not regard that as a device to obstruct India’s progress. I 
regard it rather as an essential condition of keeping Parliament 
instructed and informed as to the passage of events and the process 
of development that Indian political life from year to year is 
passing through. It is a real condition of natural growth that 
a great many important adjustments can be made in the Statute 
by resolution of both Houses without the need of any formal new 
Act of Parliament. 

Lastly, the structure of the new Statute, as the Committee 
saw it and as I hope Parliament will see it when the legislation 
is introduced, had not a little significance. In the forefront of 
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the present Government of India Act stands the Secretary of 
State in Council; in the new proposals, the Governor-General in 
India is the centre of the constitutional structure. That change, 
you may Say, is rather one of constitutional form than of actual 
practice, yet it does involve the shifting of the centre of legal 
gravity from Whitehall to Delhi. That, I think, is right, and 
I have no doubt that it will be in conformity with the wishes 
of the great majority in India, to whom we look to work this 
Constitution. 

May I, as I conclude my observations, read you, because it is 
stated better than I can state it, a few sentences from the con- 
clusion of their introduction to the Report, in which the Committee 
sum up what was the spirit in which they have tried to approach 
the various elements of this problem. 


“Parliament is, indeed, confronted with grave problems, but it 
is also offered a great opportunity. There are moments in the history 
of nations when a way seems to be opened for the establishment between 
people and people of new relations more in harmony with the cir- 
cumstances of the time, but when that way is beset by all the dangers 
inherent in any transfer of political power. Such moments are a 
sharp test of political sagacity, of the statesman’s instinct for the time 
and manner of the change. If that instinct fails, either from rashness 
or from over-caution, there is small chance of recovery. In the 
present issue, the dangers of rashness are obvious enough. They have 
been urged upon us by some to whom the majestic spectacle of an 
Indian Empire makes so powerful an appeal that every concession 
appears to them almost as the betrayal of a trust; but they have been 
urged on us also by others whose arguments are based on the undeniable 
facts of the situation.” 


They then face the problems of defence, difference of race, and 
so on. 


“‘ Against all this, the dangers of over-caution are no less plain. The 
plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is essentially 
a plea to be allowed the opportunity of applying principles and 
doctrines which England herself has taught; and all sections of public 
opinion in this country are agreed in principle that this plea should be 
admitted. No one has suggested that any retrograde step should be 
taken, very few that the existing state of things should be maintained 
unaltered. The necessity for constitutional advance, at least within 
the limits of the Statutory Commission’s Report, may be regarded 
as common ground. We have given our reasons for believing that 
the constitutional arrangements which we recommend, including a 
measure of responsibility at the Centre, follow almost inevitably from 
these accepted premises. If this conclusion is rejected, the rejection 
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will be generally regarded in India as a denial of the whole plea and 
two consequences at least must be faced: the prospect of an All-India 
Federation will disappear, perhaps for ever, but certainly for many 
years to come, and the measure of harmony achieved in British India 
by the cooperative efforts of the last few years, together with that body 
of central opinion which we have described, will be irretrievably 
destroyed.” 4 
Summary of Questions and Answers. 


Str LAURIE HAMMOND asked about the interaction of the Central 
and Provincial finances. What were the functions and field of activity 
of the Financial Adviser to the Governor-General to be? Great 
pressure would be put on the Finance Ministers of the Provinces, when 
they became autonomous, for the reduction of charges such as the water 
rate in agricultural Provinces, or for possibly extravagant expenditure 
on compulsory primary education or a campaign to shut down liquor 
shops, matters on which the Governor would have no veto. To what 
extent would the Federal Government be able to control Provincial 
Governments in financial matters? Might something possibly be 
developed on the lines of the Loan Board and Inter-State Loans 
Council in Australia ? 

The Report contained no draft of an Instrument of Accession which 
might be followed as a model for the accession of the Princes to the 
Federation. It was obvious that the form of the Instruments of 
Accession should so far as possible be uniform. How was that going 
to be arranged? On the vexed question of opium, for instance, would 
all the States agree to the policy which was pursued in British India ? 

The Report stressed the need for a really strong executive and the 
Governor had been armed with various powers in order to discharge 
his various responsibilities, but there was a danger that he would be 
dragged in as a subject of debate on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly.. Recently in one Province, when a message from the 
Governor had been read dealing with some expenditure on the police, 
contrary to the usual custom of members rising to listen to such a 
message from the Governor representing the Crown, a considerable 
proportion of the Assembly had shouted “Shame.” Was there any 
way in which that sort of thing could be avoided? 


Lorp HaAttFax replied that the idea in the minds of the Committee 
was that the Financial Adviser would be adviser to the Governor- 
General, but that he would also be available for responsible Indian 
Finance Ministers to consult on any problem with which they might 
think he was better equipped to deal than they. There was no notion 
that he would exercise any functions of control or interference in 
Provincial finances. 

There was no stock copy of an Instrument of Accession in the 
Committee’s Report, but there was an expression of view in the Report 


1 Report of the Joint Committee, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 25-26. 
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of the Third Round Table Conference, to which the Committee made 
reference, in the sense that States acceding to the Federation must 
accede in relation to the matters without which real federation could 
not be effective; what those matters were was considered in the 
Report of the Committee. The Federation at the start, for which the 
adhesion of States entitled to at least fifty per cent. of the seats in 
the Federal Upper Chamber was requisite, could not be brought into 
operation without a resolution of both Houses of Parliament, when 
no doubt the Instruments of Accession proposed would be public 
property. The adhesion of States after the inauguration of the Federa- 
tion would be a matter for the decision of the Governor-General under 
the superintendence of the Secretary of State. It had been strongly 
impressed on the Committee that in any federation there should be no 
internal customs barriers, but in India there were several purely 
agricultural States which depended to a large extent on the customs 
they could levy at the entrance to their States for the carrying on of 
their administration. It was, therefore, not going to be possible to 
insist on the complete fulfilment of that condition, which on paper 
appeared to be essential. The Committee had dealt with the difficulty 
by saying that it must be the duty of those responsible to see that 
customs should not be unreasonable. Opium was generally accepted 
in the earlier Round Table Conference as being a matter on which the 
States would expect Federal authority to run. 

The relations of the Governor with the Council would depend 
upon the rules made for the functioning of the Council, and the 
Governor would be able at his discretion, after consultation with the 
President, to make rules regulating procedure on matters concerning 
any of the special responsibilities. 


Mr. HENRY NEVINSON asked if the Indian Civil Service would be 
retained in the same form and with the same functions and if it would 
still be recruited by examinations held in London? One of the 
grievances of Indians was that it was a difficult and expensive business 
to go to London for training and examination. 

What was to be the position of the States with regard to armaments ? 
Would the States be allowed their own separate armies or would there 
“4 o limitation? What would be their functions in regard to the 
whole? 


Lorp Ha.irax replied that the Indian Civil Service would be re- 
tained in the same form and the rate of recruitment was to be main- 
tained at the levels recommended by Lord Lee’s Commission until 
further consideration, in any case for five years. The examinations in 
London would be continued, and also those already held in Delhi, 
from which part of the Indian Civil Service was recruited. 

No restrictions had been suggested on the right of the States to raise 
what forces they wished within their own territory. The arrangement 
would continue by which some of the State forces were classified as for 
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purposes of Imperial defence and consequently inspected by Imperial 
Army officers. 


THE DucHEss OF ATHOLL asked if the power of the Governor 
would be sufficient, in view of the power of the minister to repeal 
existing police acts without his consent, to preserve the police from 
political influence. Sir Charles Stead, ex-Inspector-General in the 
Punjab, had said that he was glad to retire because, under the existing 
system, he had suffered daily persecution from people wanting to get 
posts in the service, and an Indian Police Minister would be far more 
persecuted. 

Was not the Princes’ expression of willingness to accept federation 
the result of pressure from British Indian Hindu politicians? It had 
been obvious from the difference in tone of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
speech at the First Round Table Conference and that of the Maharaj 
of Bikaner which followed, that Sir Tej had been pressing the others 
hard. Had they not named an impossible condition as the price of 
their approval, in saying that they would not allow the Federal 
Legislature to impose direct taxation on their subjects? Statements 
recently made by the Maharaj of Dholpur and the Maharaj of Jhalawar 
showed that many Princes viewed the proposals with grave disquiet. 

Lord Halifax had said that the opportunity to establish a federation, 
if allowed to slip, might never recur. But was it not true that the 
Consultative Council recommended by Lord Salisbury, and earlier by 
the Simon Commission, was regarded in that Commission’s Report 
as a first step towards the final goal of federation ? 

Should not there be added to the expenses resulting from the 
proposed changes the cost of the remission of tributes to the Princes, 
estimated at £750,000 a year, the cost of setting up a Federal Reserve 
Bank, estimated at about the same amount, and also the cost of the 
separation of Burma, estimated at about two and a half millions 
sterling ? 


Lorp Ha.tFax said that he had not seen the statement attributed 
to Sir Charles Stead by the Duchess of Atholl, but he had just read a 
very good speech by Sir Charles Stead expressing the strong conviction 
that law and order should be transferred to the Provincial Governments, 
so Sir Charles had evidently been thinking of something other than the 
withholding of the police from a responsible administration which 
was at the back of the Duchess of Atholl’s mind. By arranging that 
responsible officials should have the right of access to the Governor, 
the Committee had provided an opportunity for the Sir Charles Stead 
of the future to represent, probably with the minister also present, 
that measures proposed by the minister in the way of repealing police 
acts would sap the discipline of the force, and the Governor would 
then say to the minister that he must either convince him that the 
Inspector-General was misjudging the effect of the proposals or must 
stop carrying them out. 
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With regard to pressure having been brought to bear on the 
Princes, his own experience led him to believe that the Princes were 
well able to look after their own interests and to know on which side 
their interests lay. It was true that their unwillingness to admit 
the right of the Federal Government to impose direct taxes on their 
subjects was one of the anomalies of the scheme, but it was not one 
which justified the abandonment of federation. There would be 
financial adjustments in various directions to try to meet the difficulty. 
The Princes would have to pay corporation tax. Disquiet had been 
expressed by some of the Princes, notably by the Jam Sahib just before 
his death; everyone must feel that it was an issue which should be 
judged with the greatest prudence and deliberation. But it was 
undoubtedly true that the difficulties of some of the Princes in agreeing 
to a scheme of federation had been aggravated by somewhat un- 
scrupulous statements made in Great Britain. 

The remission of State tributes would ultimately fall on the shoulders 
of the Government of India, but the £750,000 would be spread over 
a number of years and it would not be a very large item. The cost of 
the separation of Burma was not incidental to federation, as whether 
there was federation or not there was_a strong case for carrying it out, 
owing to the great divergence of many of the interests of the two 
countries. 

The Consultative Council suggested by Lord Salisbury in the 
minority amendment could not strictly be regarded as the same as 
that suggested in the Report of the Statutory Commission, as, when 
Sir John Simon drew up that Report, his terms of reference did not 
extend beyond the government of British India. He had recently 
made it plain that the whole situation was transformed as soon as there 
was a real possibility of uniting the two Indias. The demands of the 
Princes for a share in the responsible Federal Government of India 
could not be met by offering them a share in a Consultative Council. 


Str JoHN Power asked how the funds of the Family Pensions Fund 
were actually invested in India and whether the recipients would 
suffer if they accepted the offer to have the funds transferred to Great 
Britain. Would there be any less security to the average individual 
official in receipt of a pension from India, or anyalteration in the amount 
of the payment ? 


Lorp HAttirax regretted that he did not know how the funds were 
invested, but there was no question of pensioners suffering if the funds 
were brought to Great Britain, except in so far as they might deliberately 
choose to bring them to Great Britain, knowing they might earn a 
lower rate of interest, for what they might conceive to be greater 
security. The offer of transfer for those who wished was regarded 
as a fair offer by those who had studied the question. Many people 
would argue that the security for pensions from funds in India was as 
good as, for example, the security for the salary of the Viceroy. 
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Mr. J. C. FRENCH asked what the possibility was that the proposed 
changes would bring into power, both in the Centre and in the 
Provinces, a party whose aim was complete independence for India 
and its separation from England, namely, the Congress Party, which 
was described by Lord Willingdon in 1931 as the only effective political 
party in India, which at an All-India session at Karachi in 1931 passed 
a resolution of admiration for the murderer Bhagat Singh, and which 
was stated in the Appendix to the Secretary of State’s Note on 
Terrorism to be closely connected in Bengal with the terrorist secret 
societies ? 

Was it not a fact that the District Officer all over India was respon- 
sible for law and order, that he was in general control of the police, 
that he was censured if disturbances took place, that he saw all the 
confidential police documents, including those relating to terrorism 
and revolutionary activities, and that he ought to be taken into account 
in any safeguards dealing with terrorism and police? If that was the 
case, how was it that the name of the District Officer did not appear in 
the Committee’s Report ? 


Lorp Hatirax said that the Committee were well aware that the 
District Officers were the lynch-pin of Indian administration and it 
was with that in mind that stress was laid upon the necessity of having 
important postings of the District Officers submitted formally to the 
Governor for approval and sanction. 

He believed that there was less likelihood of the Congress Party 
coming to power in the Federal Government than in the Provincial 
Governments, for the reasons which he had given in the address, and 
had therefore been surprised that so much alarm was expressed by some 
people at the extension of responsible institutions to the Centre, when 
they weie prepared to accept the greater risk of the same thing being 
done in the Provinces. 


Mr. JOSEPH Nissim asked what the safeguards were intended to 
cover. Paragraph 21 of the Report referred to the safeguards going 
into desuetude. Did this apply to the reserved subjects, such as 
defence and foreign affairs, or merely to the reservations on the 
transferred powers? Was it intended that the Constitution was in the 
main to be provisional or final and decisive ? 

Had the Committee taken into account the huge responsibility 
of Parliament, not merely to the politicians of India and the State 
Rulers, but also to the peoples of British India and Indian India? 
The representatives of the States were to be free to criticise the internal 
affairs of British India, but not vice versa. Nor was there to be any 
Court of Criminal Appeal, which meant that there would never be any 
power io review criminal administration in the Indian States. Was 
not this departure from even the modest proposals of the White Paper 
a foregoing of a most useful power for setting right, where an in- 
dividual’s life or liberty was at stake, criminal maladministration in 
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the States? It was a misstatement in the Report to say that the 
Committee of the Privy Council was responsible in British India for 
reviewing criminal administration, because they only stepped in when 
there was gross miscarriage of justice. The significance of the refusal 
of the Princes to admit the Federal right of direct taxation was not 
sufficiently appreciated. The corporation tax applied only to com- 
panies, of which there were only a few. Were not the Princes seeking 
representation without submitting to be reasonably taxed, and was that 
fair? Might not this concession be an historic mistake, such as that 
committed by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 when he declared that the 
permanent settlement in Bengal was fixed for ever at the figure then 
decided upon ? 


LorpD HALiFAax fully appreciated the seriousness of the decision to 
accept as members of the Federation units who were not prepared to 
accept direct taxation, but felt that it should not be an argument for 
giving up Indian Federation. It was a question of which was the 
greater good. 

With regard to the Court of Criminal Appeal reviewing the internal 
administration of criminal justice within the States, the whole basis 
of the Federal structure postulated a distinction between affairs that 
were internal to the Provinces and the States and those which were 
federal. The powers of paramountcy would be available to the 
Viceroy, under the new dispensation as under the existing régime, to 
enforce reasonable standards of administration within the States, but 
the powers of paramountcy must not be confused with the powers 
that were to be allowed to the Federal Government. 

Questions of defence and foreign policy would continue as reserved 
subjects until this was altered by a new Act of Parliament. The 
emergency powers of the Governors were in a completely different 
category and might never be used at all; it was these powers which 
might fall into desuetude if they were never required, and that would 
depend entirely on the good sense of Indian administrators. The 
existence of emergency powers in the hands of the Governor was the 
best guarantee against their being required, because ministers would 
be alive to the constitutional implications of their being invoked. 
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RUSSIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW' 
By W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


Two years ago, when I last spoke at Chatham House, Russia 
was in the midst of a tremendous struggle for the reorganisation 
of its economic and social life. To-day the issue of that struggle 
is soméwhat clear, and one can count the gains and successes and 
also the human casualties that marked a process, very many 
features of which almost suggested civil war and brought about 
great changes in Russia’s political, social and economic life. 

Since 1928, every phase of Russian life has been dominated 
by the five-year plans, by the first, which ran from 1928 to 1932, 
and more recently by the second, which runs from 1932 to 1937. 
The chief features of these five-year plans, the main axis around 
which the life of the country has been revolving, can be summed up 
in the two words, industrialisation and collectivisation, the first 
being applied to the industrial life of the country and the second to 
its agriculture. 

The drive for industrialisation is explained by a number of 
factors : in the first place by the desire of the Soviet leaders that 
Russia should be as independent as possible of the outside world, 
and secondly, by the feeling, which has become still more pro- 
nounced since the Japanese seizure of Manchuria, that the country 
must beinastronger military position—and modern warfare depends 
very largely on industrial equipment. Ever since 1928, therefore, 
although there has been a little relaxation perhaps in the last two 
years, the Soviet economic policy has been absolutely dominated 
by the idea of building up and increasing as rapidly as possible 
the country’s so-called heavy industries, machine building, iron, 
coal, electricity, etc., and there has also been a very strong drive 
to introduce into the country forms of industry which were only 
slightly developed or not developed at all before the War— 
automobile building, aviation, chemicals. 

In an effort to reach this goal of industrialisation, the whole 
resources of the country have been mobilised very much as in war- 
time, and the people have been expected to tighten their belts 

1 An address given at Chatham House on November 27th, 1934, Mr. Clement 
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and to put up with deprivations which would suggest a state of war. 
While the effort has had varying degrees of success in varying 
fields and while there have been set-backs as well as successes, 
it has undoubtedly led to a considerable expansion of the Soviet 
industries. I will take a few figures for some of the basic heavy 
industries. The coal industry increased from 35,000,000 tons to 
64,000,000 tons in 1932; the oil industry from 11,600,000 to 
21,040,000 tons; pig iron from 3,300,000 to 6,100,000; steel 
from 3,900,000 to 5,900,000, and since 1932 this growth of the 
so-called heavy industries has been going on. Many of the new 
plants, for instance, such as the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel 
Works and the Novgorod Automobile Plant, have added to their 
production. 

At the same time, there was in the five-year plan a demand for 
an increase in the standard of living, for an improvement in the 
amount of food consumed and in the amount of manufactured 
goods which the population would enjoy; that side of the plan 
has been very much less successful. In fact, it has been said 
rather aptly that Russia during these last years has been trying to 
“starve herself great,” and that describes what has happened. 
Very great sacrifice has been demanded of the people in every-day 
food consumption and every-day comforts in order to push forward 
at the maximum rate of speed this programme of military and 
industrial construction. 

In the so-called light industries which produce consumers’ 
goods production decreased. The textile industry, for instance, 
produced less in 1932 than in 1928, and there were a good many 
anecdotes in Russia which illustrated this contrast between the 
plans for industrialisation and for pushing forward the growth of 
heavy industries and the actual living standards which were 
imposed on the population. One foreigner remarked that by the 
end of the five-year plan Russia would be eating roast wing of 
tractor; tractors were more plentiful than bread in many peasant 
districts in 1932-1933. 

In Russia, where there is no free press, people, when they are 
unable to be enthusiastic about the Government’s policy, find an 
outlet in circulating anecdotes by word of mouth—jokes, as they 
are called in Russia, which are spread rapidly and replaced by new 
ones as circumstances change—and one gets perhaps the best 
picture of many of the economic difficulties, and many of the 
economic realities, of Russian life by making a list of some of the 
more striking of these jokes. There is one story, which is very 
popular in Russia, which runs that in one of the big celebrations 
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on the 1st May or the 7th November, Stalin and some officials 
began to discuss whether the workers were really loyal to the 
Soviet régime and decided to call one of the workers out of the 
procession and to ask him to prove his loyalty by jumping off one 
of the towers of the Kremlin. The worker was brought to this 
place, and when they proposed that he should jump off, he did so 
and was caught in a net specially prepared, and they congratulated 
him on his courage and devotion. When they asked him why he 
jumped off the tower so willingly, he replied: ‘‘ Oh, to the devil 
with such a life as we have been leading.’ I think that has a 
considerable element of realism, as except for those workers and 
others who were enthusiastic communists, those years of great 
industrial growth were years of great deprivation and acute 
decline in the general standard of living. 

One way in which this was reflected was in the general spread 
of the rationing system which had been unknown in Russia from 
1922 to 1928. As the five-year plan went into effect and as it 
developed from year to year, the increasing food shortage caused 
a very general introduction of this rationing system, and the 
amount of food available tended to diminish all the time until, 
finally, the situation was reached where on the ration card the 
worker simply got a fair supply of bread and a very small allot- 
ment of sugar. His main source of food supply was the so-called 
public dining-rooms which grew up in the factories and institutions 
and which provide the people who work there with one or two 
meals a day; and there was always the possibility of buying in the 
private markets, but there prices rose extremely rapidly and very 
much faster than the moderate increase in wages. In general, 
these years were years when I should say at least four-fifths of the 
Russian population was living as badly as the unemployed in 
England or America. In fact, after I made a trip to America in 
the winter of 1932-1933, I showed to some Russian friends a list 
of what the American unemployed got in the way of relief rations, 
and they could not believe it and said it was what a Soviet official 
would get and not an unskilled worker. There was certainly more 
variety in the rations of the American unemployed than in those 
of the less skilled worker in Russia in those years. 

The main reason for this sharp decline in the standard of living 
was the decline in agricultural productivity, but there were several 
other causes. For instance, the Government was so anxious to 
increase its industrial equipment and the efficiency of its industrial 
plans that it insisted on exporting all available food-stuffs and 
selling them abroad for foreign currency which could be used to 
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buy turbines and steel plant, etc., and at the same time it was 
limiting, and almost eliminating, any imports for the same reason. 

But probably the biggest factor in the food crisis which Russia 
experienced during these years, and which would still be regarded 
as a crisis in any other country, although 1933-1934 did see a 
definite improvement over 1931-1932, lay in the tremendous 
revolution which was driven through in the country’s agriculture. 
The ‘“‘ collectivisation ’’’ of agriculture meant a system in which 
the individual peasant was completely eliminated and all farming 
was carried on either through a State farm directed by State 
managers or, more generally, through so-called collective farms in 
which the peasants themselves would pool their land, animals, 
machinery, etc., and work the land through definite State control 
on a collective basis. In pushing through this policy of collec- 
tivisation the Soviet Government had two main motives: first, 
by collectivising agriculture they would destroy the last capital 
class—the individual farmers; and secondly, they were convinced 
that with about 100 to 200 peasant families tilling an acreage of 
2000, these units of land would be more productive than the small 
holdings of the individual peasants. 

It is extremely suggestive of the attitude of the peasants 
towards this collectivisation, which was forced on them from 
above, that up to 1928, when it was a matter of choice, only 2 per 
cent. of the peasants entered collective farms. It was only after 
great pressure, including a threat of banishment of the richer 
peasants, that this resistance was, to some extent, broken through, 
and at the present time 65 per cent. have been enlisted in the 
collective farms, but this was by no means a voluntary process— 
all the resources of a powerful dictatorship were thrown into the 
struggle. 

From 1929 until 1933 an extremely bitter struggle was going 
on between the Soviet Government and the peasants that imparted 
to Russian life at that time a very strained and bitter character. 
The reasons why the peasants were opposed to collectivisation 
were several. In the first place, it was a psychological wrench to 
an individual peasant, who had been used to managing his own 
plot of land as he wished, to be suddenly thrown into a big mass 
organisation in which he was uncertain who the manager might 
be, and where he had no independent voice in saying what he had 
to plant or give up to the State, and where he felt his economic 
freedom was lost. It was another of the bitter anecdotes at that 
time that the initials of the Communist Party, VKP, stood for 
Vtoroe Krepostnoe Prava (The Second Serfdom), and that was 
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certainly the feeling, as far as I could judge, of the great majority 
of the peasants, especially of the older ones. They felt, when they 
were pushed into these collective farms, that a new kind of serfdom 
was being put on them after they had destroyed the old tyranny 
in the revolution of 1917. 

This feeling on the part of the peasant could have been over- 
come only if his standard of living had risen as soon as he went 
into the collective farm, but that could not happen, as the bill for 
industrialising Russia was a heavy one and had to be paid by the 
peasants. During the years 1928-1929 the State became an 
increasingly hard and ruthless exactor of grain from the peasants. 
At the beginning of 1928 and more intensely in 1929, the State, 
through the local officials, began to swoop down on the peasants, 
and to take by force and with the threat of exile what the peasants 
regarded as a disproportionate share of grain and milk, etc. They 
were paid in roubles which were becoming increasingly valueless, 
because in concentrating on industrial development the Soviet 
neglected the development of manufactured goods which would 
have been a stimulus to greater production, and the peasant found 
that if he got a rouble he was lucky if he could spend 35 per cent. 
of that rouble on manufactured goods from the city. I remember 
I was in a country district at a meeting where the peasants were 
being told by State officials how much they had to give up, and the 
peasants were told that for every rouble of grain they sold they 
could get 35 kopeks’ worth of manufactured goods. Whereupon 
the village blacksmith got up and said that 35 kopeks for the rouble 
was not a fair deal; could they not give them all one shirt? The 
peasants felt they were cheated on the exchange for city goods. 

In this struggle the peasants could not resort to their old 
methods of armed uprising, which they had employed against the 
attempt to requisition the peasants’ produce during the early 
years of revolution in Russia, and which had had a good deal to do 
with the bringing in of the New Economic Policy in 1921. The 
peasants were now disarmed, the Red Army was strongly dis- 
ciplined and there was no possibility of resisting by open armed 
force. There were some little disturbances in 1930 but no broad 
armed uprising. On the other hand, the peasants had three quite 
effective methods of passive resistance which reflected injury on 
the Soviet agriculture. They killed off their cattle in immense 
numbers, especially because the Government in the beginning 
persisted that all the cattle should pass to common ownership of 
the collective farmers. There was also the poor management of 
many of the collective farms and a considerable dying-off of cattle 
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for this reason. The disastrous consequences for Russian agri- 
culture were shown in the figures which Stalin cited at the last 
Congress (1934). The horses, which numbered 34,000,000 in 
1929, had declined to 16,600,000 in 1933; large-horned cattle had 
declined from 68,100,000 to 38,600,000; sheep from 147,200,000 
to 50,600,000; and pigs from 20,900,000 to 12,200,000. If the 
country had been invaded by a hostile army there could not have 
been a greater decline of live-stock. As a result, a shortage of 
meats, fat, dairy produce has been characteristic of Russian life 
during the last years. Apart from the destruction of cattle the 
peasants in 1931 and 1932 began to neglect the fields, to collect 
the harvest very badly, and to leave a good deal of grain to rot— 
because they felt it would be taken away from them anyway and 
it was not worth while to work in anormal way. In the autumn 
of 1933 I was impressed by the forest of weeds which had grown 
up and choked the yield of grain in the south-eastern part of 
Russia, which used to be one of the granaries of the country and 
now presents a desolate appearance. Still a third method of 
passive resistance was a kind of inactivity in the work of the 
collective farms. 

The Government, on its side, replied with increasingly ruthless 
measures of its own. Its first big blow was the liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class, carried out largely in the winter of 1929-1930 
and in the following years; to-day I do not think any peasant 
who could be regarded as a kulak is left in his native village. In 
every village those peasants who were somewhat more well-to-do 
—usually about 4 or 5 per cent. of the total number of peasants— 
would be rounded up and driven from their home and deported, 
in some cases, to forced labour in the timber camps of the north 
and in other cases driven out and left to shift for themselves. This 
was carried out very often with great brutality—men, women and 
children being driven out in the winter days—and it led to many 
fatalities among the kulaks. It was, of course, effective in crushing 
out among the peasants any desire to be individual farmers, as 
they saw that the wages of successful farming were deportation and 
forced labour. That was the first of the Government’s replies. 

In 1932-1933, although the harvest was below that of 1913, the 
Government continued to exact from the peasants heavy collec- 
tions in kind. The final result was the major catastrophe—the 
famine in 1933. The very existence of that famine was concealed 
from the outside world because, as soon as conditions had become 
bad in Ukraine and in North Caucasia, the Soviet Government 
adopted the measure of forbidding foreign correspondents to 
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travel until the famine was over. From March to September 
of 1933 it was impossible for foreign correspondents to leave 
Moscow and travel in the regions where the famine was pre- 
valent. As soon as this order was relaxed I made a trip to 
Ukraine and North Caucasia in the autumn of 1933 to investigate 
and, after visiting several separate districts and after talking with 
the peasants, I think there is no question that during the first six 
months of 1933 those parts of Russia experienced a famine with a 
mortality of 10 per cent. in the country districts. That was the 
tragic climax of this struggle between the peasants and the 
Government. With 1933 came the beginnings of a slight turn for 
the better because, on the one hand, the peasants’ resistance had 
been broken and the Government, seeing that agriculture had got 
into a desperate state, changed its methods and, instead of 
arbitrary requisitions, established a new method of fixed tax in 
kind based on yield per acre and, while this was heavy, it at least 
gave the peasants some idea of how much they had to deliver. 
Further, it was understood that the people who worked harder 
should get more from the common fund, and that the groups of 
peasants who worked a given piece of land in a collective farm for 
one year should keep that field for a number of years, which pro- 
vided more incentive to individual effort. In 1933 also climatic 
conditions were more favourable than in 1931-1932 and the 
harvest was, accordingly better and, though there has been 
considerable suffering among the individual peasants, there has 
not been any repetition of the famine which occurred in the winter 
of 1932-1933. While Russian agriculture is still in a bad con- 
dition I think that probably the lowest point of the crisis has been 
passed and, if the peasants are given more conciliatory treatment, 
there may now be gradual recovery, though it will be years before 
normal conditions are restored. 


This changed policy towards the peasants in 1933 was symbolic 
of a number of different changes and characteristics which came 
into the second five-year plan as compared with the first five-year 
plan. Whereas in the first five-year plan the whole emphasis was 
on quantity, building the biggest possible plants and getting the 
biggest physical output, the second five-year plan has put its 
emphasis on quality, on mastering the operation of these new 
factories which have been built. Although there were new 
factories with modern Western equipment, there was inefficient 
operation, breakage of machinery with shortage of skilled workers ; 
but now it is not so much the aim to get fantastic figures of 
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quantity as a better quality of output. Another characteristic 
of the second five-year plan, in contrast to the first, is that the 
second plan aims at completing a great many undertakings begun 
in the first and not finished. This recalls an anecdote to the effect 
that what Russia needed after the first five-year plan was three 
Tsars—Peter the Great to complete the unfinished building of the 
five years, Alexander I to free the serfs, and Nicholas II to grow 
enough grain to last for ten years. 

Another feature of the second plan is the push to the East in 
the country’s development, e.g., new investments of industry are 
being concentrated in Siberia. Whereas Russia’s developments 
before were largely directed southwards and concentrated in the 
mineral regions of Ukraine and North Caucasus, to-day the trend 
is eastwards. For this there are two reasons—political and 
economic. Politically, the Soviet Government is afraid of 
Japanese aggression in the Far East and is anxious to build up 
Siberia and Eastern Russia against possible attack from that 
quarter, and to build up industries of military significance; and 
economically, Siberia and other parts of Eastern Russia are less 
developed than European Russia and, therefore, there are still 
untapped resources there that naturally attract development. 

Again, the second five-year plan emphasises the need for 
improving the transportation of the country. During the first 
plan, one of the great difficulties and the cause of set-backs was 
that railway transport failed to meet the demands of growing 
industrialisation. There is to be an effort to remedy this by build- 
ing rolling stock and by bringing transportation into line with the 
economic life of the country. It usually happens in Russia that 
when there is a shift in the economic policy there is apt to be a 
shift also in the character of the general life of the people. The 
years 1921-1928 in retrospect seem mild and easy in contrast with 
the disastrous years of 1928-1932, when the peasants were suffer- 
ing, and the city classes also, especially the intelligentsia, were 
being very much persecuted and were very likely to be arrested and 
punished without trial by the formidable Ogpu. There are several 
anecdotes bearing on this. One of them is that a man says he has 
three sons; one is an engineer, one is an agricultural specialist, 
and the third is “also in prison.’’ Another anecdote represents 
a tremendous migration of rabbits from the Soviet Union to 
Poland; the Polish officials ask the rabbits why they have come 
and the rabbits say, ‘“‘ The G.P.U. has ordered the arrest of all the 
camels in Russia.’’ ‘“‘ But,’’ say the officials, “you are not 
camels ; ’’ and the rabbits reply, ‘‘ Just try to tell the G.P.U. that.” 
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During the last two years (1933 and 1934) there has been a 
certain amount of relaxation. One of the most striking signs was 
the decision last summer to reorganise the G.P.U. itself and to take 
away from it the right to pass summary death sentences, which 
was used ruthlessly from 1928 to 1932. One must remember that 
in Russia Einstein’s law of relativity must always be borne in 
mind. When you say that conditions have improved or relaxed, 
it may be relaxation from a desperate strain and improvement 
from such a low level that the net result would still seem to leave 
room for a great deal of improvement. I recently talked to a 
visitor from Russia who was most impressed by the fact that 
people in Moscow could, in a few shops, now buy butter. Well, 
that for Russia was an improvement over the worst years of the 
first five-year plan, but there would still have to be a considerable 
increase in production and distribution before what would be 
regarded in Western Europe as a normal standard of living could 
be even approached. 

One can see a number of new trends in Soviet life that mark off 
the present years from the period of the first five-year plan. There 
is a great emphasis now in all Soviet propaganda on the need for 
greater inequality of wage and salary payments. The Com- 
munists sometimes almost suggest the bankers and business men 
of other countries in the zeal with which they advocate piecework 
payment, payment of wages in accordance with results, and a 
general emphasis on efficiency, altogether casting aside their 
rather Utopian early practice of equality and approximately 
equal wages. 

Another characteristic of the new period is the new emphasis 
on nationalism. You now see phrases in Soviet papers that would 
never have passed the censorship two or three years ago, phrases 
about ‘“‘our great socialist fatherland,’ and others definitely 
nationalistic in character. Whereas a few years ago the whole 
propaganda emphasis was on the international character of the 
Russian Bolshevik Revolution and the hope that it would soon 
spread to other countries, to-day the emphasis is on national 
achievements—such things, for instance, as the very brilliant 
flight into the stratosphere of Soviet aviators, or the daring rescue 
of the crew of the ship marooned in the Arctic Ocean. Very much 
in line with that is the declining influence in Soviet policy of the 
Communist International. The Soviet Government is acting 
more and more as a national State and is less and less inclined to 
sacrifice any national Russian interest for the supposed advantage 
of international revolution. Of course, a very important factor 
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in bringing this about is what the Soviet Government regard as 

the definite threat from Japan, and also the threat which they see ( 
in Germany. Soviet policy is to parry the danger by a number of 
measures, such as entering the League of Nations, and by forming 
as close a political and military alliance with France as may be 
possible. 

Anyone who has been for any length of time in Russia feels the 
challenge of this entirely new system of economic and social life 
and the question always comesup: What really is the balance 
sheet of Soviet achievement over the seventeen years’ existence 
of the Soviet Republic? Unquestionably there has been witnessed 
in this time a tremendous outburst of fanatical faith in Russia. 
The Communists believe that the changes which they have brought 
about—the abolition of private property and what they considered 
the exploitation of man by man—have in them the seeds of a new 
civilisation which is very much finer than anything that has gone 
before, and which justifies the tremendous suffering inflicted in 
bringing it about. I cannot share this view. I feel that the 
famine of 1932-1933 is an acid test of the system. The Com- 
munists, like the Fascists, always insist that civil liberties are 
outmoded and valueless and anyway are devices which allow a few | 
capitalists to deceive the people. But I conclude from the 
famine, on which I have dwelt at length because I think it has an 
importance beyond the number of victims, that civil liberties have 
a practical value, not only for ourselves but also for the ill-educated 
peasants in the Ukraine and North Caucasus, because if there had 
been a free press and opposition parties in Parliament and the | 
possibility of discussing conditions in South Russia, it is incon- 
ceivable that the famine would ever have occurred. \ 

| 
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Until the Soviet can develop, along with its intense centralised 
power and its immense concentration of political and economic 
forces in the hands of the few men at the top, a few safeguards for 
the protection of the individual against the omnipotent State, it - 
is very doubtful whether the material achievements, which un- | 
doubtedly have been made and of which there will be more in the 
future, will not always demand a disproportionate price in human 
suffering. 

Summary of Discussion. 

Questions: Had the restrictions on the movement of foreign ) 
correspondents been removed ? 

If the agricultural situation in Russia had improved, why was it 
that exports of wheat to Great Britain were non-existent and exports 
of barley very much smaller than usual ? 
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Had any estimate been made of the number of people who had 
died in the famine? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that before a foreign correspondent could 
leave Moscow he had to get permission from the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs and to say where he was going. The prohibition on 
travel imposed during the worst period of famine had been withdrawn 
and foreign correspondents had made trips to the country districts 
during the summer. It would be interesting to see if the prohibition 
would be reimposed in the spring, when the food situation usually 
became most acute. 

The smaller export of grain was understandable because, although 
the harvest of 1933 had been better than that of 1931 and 1932, the 
harvest of 1934 was inferior to that of 1933. All Europe was suffering 
from the effect of the drought. It remained to be seen whether enough 
could be kept from the 1934 harvest to prevent further suffering in the 
following spring. 

The population of the areas affected by the famine—Ukraine, 
North Caucasus, parts of the Volga region and Turkestan—numbered 
between fifty and sixty millions; a rough approximation would 
be that about 10 per cent. of the people died in the winter of 
1932-1933, and deducting the normal mortality figure of about 2} 
per cent., that would mean 7} per cent. of over fifty millions, or 
somewhere between three and a half and four millions of people 
wiped out by the famine. There were, of course, no official figures 
obtainable. 


QUESTION : Was it true that there was a religious revival spreading 
more or less surreplitiously among all sections of the Russian people, 
even among the younger Communists ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that his own impression was that religion 
to some extent and for some individuals had been strengthened by the 
persecution, but the mass influence of religion had definitely declined 
and a whole generation had grown up that had been educated in the 
theory that religion was an agency of the capitalist for exploiting the 
proletariat and that it was inconsistent with science. No revival on 
any large scale would be possible without reprisals and arrests of those 
taking part in it. The whole Communist philosophy was opposed to 
religion and there was little prospect of a change in the position of 
religion unless there was a change in the whole structure of the 
government. 


Questions :. Was the Russian claim justified that at least every- 
body in the whole of the country had his job? To what extent was the 
Red Army used as a method of getting rid of unemployment? Was it 
a fully trained army ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that four-fifths of the Russian population, 
including almost all the peasants and many of the less skilled workers 
as well as the inmates of concentration and forced labour camps, were 
getting, as he had said previously, less food and worse clothing and 
housing than the unemployed in England and the United States. It 
was therefore misleading to suggest that Russia had solved the unem- 
ployment problem, without mentioning the very low standard of 
living. The Soviet Government had been successful in building up a 
strong and reliable army, but it did not play any notable part in 
reducing unemployment. It was smaller in size than the pre-War 
Russian army, consisting of about five hundred thousand first line 
troops and a similar number of territorial troops. In the judgment 
of all foreign military observers, the equipment and general condition 
of the soldiers were good. The intense industrial development had 
made possible a large output of tanks and modern weapons and the 
men had always been spared the hardships of a food shortage. The 
army was filled with reliable young Communists and was a strong factor 
in keeping the Soviet Government in power. 


QUESTION : Were there not a large number of people in Russia who 
were out of occupation ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that in 1932 there had been an immense 
mass of floating casual unemployment. People dissatisfied with food 
and housing conditions in one plant moved on to some other plant, 
always sure that they would be able to get fresh jobs because of the 
definite shortage of labour. There were still a certain number of 
people moving from one job to another, but not nearly somany. The 
Soviet Government had passed a very drastic law threatening anyone 
who was absent from work without good cause, even for one day, with 
the loss of food card and home. In the mining district of the Donetz 
many miners who were in the habit of going back to their villages in 
the summer still did so. There was also a certain amount of unemploy- 
ment due to the cutting down of office staffs, which in Russia were 
traditionally over-manned, but some of this would be taken up by the 
transfer of people to manual work. 


LorpD MarLey said that in Russia there were always a number of 
workers in process of moving from one factory to another, and if they 
were transferred from Magnetogorsk to Vladivostok the journey would 
take from six to eight weeks, during which time they could be described 
as unemployed. He thought Mr. Chamberlin had given a very one- 
sided picture and had neglected a number of factors which ought to be 
taken into account in estimating the social and political advance of the 
country. Russian conditions could not be compared with those in 
Great Britain or the United States, where the standard of life was 
totally different, but should be compared with those in Russia in 1913. 
Since then the disastrous treaty of Brest-Litovsk had deprived Russia 
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of some of her richest areas and caused an immense amount of suffering, 
and superimposed on that the intervention period of 1920-1921, at a 
cost of £200 million to the British taxpayer, had still further devastated 
the country and had made the Soviet task of reconstruction still more 
difficult. 

With regard to the agricultural areas, the British Empire faced 
precisely similar difficulties in India, where year by year tens of thou- 
sands of people died from starvation. The Soviet Government there- 
fore could not be blamed for difficulties which were partly due to the 
immense distances and inadequate transport, and partly to the cordon 
sanitaire which Great Britain had helped to draw around Soviet 
Russia. 

In speaking of the low wages, Mr. Chamberlin had not dealt with the 
high percentage of the workers’ standard of life which was contributed 
by government social services. Whereas in Great Britain about 11 per 
cent. might be added to wages in respect of social services, in Russia the 
addition would be 40 per cent. In Great Britain the proportion of 
the worker’s wages which went in rent was far too high for a reasonable 
standard of living, according to the Ministry of Health and the British 
Medical Association; in Russia rent was fixed at a percentage of wages 
and decreased as wages decreased. 

If people would visit the country for themselves they would see 
many aspects of Soviet life which were well worth close study and from 
which Great Britain might derive considerable benefit. 


A GUEST said that he had followed Lord Marley’s advice in 1920 and 
had gone to Siberia; he had tried to go to Moscow but had not been 
allowed. In.1g21 he had gone to the Caucasus and had been put in 
prison, and when asked to go a second time the same thing had 
happened. The last time he had visited Russia he had been sent out of 
the country under an armed guard. He appreciated what Mr. Chamber- 
lin had said and thought he had been most impartial. 


Str BERNARD ParEs said he was grateful to Mr. Chamberlin for 
his most honest and informative picture. He himself had been refused 
a visa for the Soviet Union at the time when the kulaks were being 
“liquidated.” The best information as to what was going on was to 
be found in the Soviet press and the legislation they published, which 
was reproduced in exact translation and without comment in the 
Slavonic Review. There was the decree that anyone absent from work 
for one day was to be deprived of food card and lodgings. There was 
the decree of June 8th, 1934, that the relations of any soldier who 
escaped over the frontier, whether they knew of it or not, were liable for 
five years ina prisoncamp. All the six periodicals to which the School 
of Slavonic Studies subscribed had been stopped for that date, but the 
text of the decree had been secured from Jsvestia. He considered that 
every statement made by Mr. Chamberlin was borne out by the Soviet 
press. 
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QUESTION: Would Mr. Chamberlin say that social and economic 
conditions in Russia, bearing in mind what Lord Marley had said of the 
foundations on which the Soviet régime had had to build, were better 
or worse as compared with conditions in 1913, than those of his own 
country as compared with 1913? 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN said that any comparison of present-day and 
pre-War Russia was difficult because it depended on the class of 
individual affected. The new classes which had come into power 
benefited by the revolution, but other classes had been ruthlessly 
destroyed. During the whole period of the first five-year plan the 
condition of the peasantry was definitely worse than in pre-War years. 
Live-stock had been reduced to half their number and the grain harvest 
of 1931-1932 produced ten million tons less than that of 1913, accord- 
ing to Soviet official figures. At the same time in the provision of 
education and cultural facilities there had been substantial progress, 
but the cultural life of the country was under the régime of a mono- 
polistic dictatorship, and any kind of critical thought, in literature as in 
politics and economics, was apt to be suppressed. To compare the 
United States in 1913 and the present time and then try to reach a 
system of collation with Russia in 1913 and at the present time was too 
complicated a task to attempt. 

The question of the blockade and of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty did 
not provide any excuse for the deliberate policy of allowing millions of 
peasants to starve in 1931-1932. The Allied policy of intervention 
might legitimately be held to be partly responsible for the famine of 
1921, inasmuch as it was an outcome of the civil war, but by 1928 Russia 
had outlived that period and the existing state of affairs was due 
exclusively to the extreme methods by which the Soviet Government 
had driven through its plans for industrialisation and collectivisation. 




















THE WAR OVER THE CHACO! 
A PERSONAL ACCOUNT 


By Dr. J. W. LInDsay 


To understand the problem of the Chaco dispute it is absolutely 
necessary to have a knowledge of the geography of the Chaco and 
of Central South America. In the war with Peru and Chile in 
1879, Bolivia lost, to Chile, the whole of her Pacific provinces, the 
huge territory from latitude 25°—south of Antofagasta—right 
up to the Peruvian frontier, thus being cut off from communica- 
tion with the sea. The Chaco territory is divided into two main 
parts, the Lower Chaco and the Upper Chaco. The zones men- 
tioned in the report of the League Chaco Investigation Com- 
mission are five in number: the zone of occupation by the 
Paraguayans along the River Paraguay, the zone of occupation 
by the Paraguayans in the interior of the Chaco, the zone occupied 
by the Bolivians along the River Pilcomayo, the zone of the oil- 
fields, occupied by the Bolivians, and the zone to the north of the 
Chaco, also occupied by the Bolivians. 

The two great rivers that form the boundaries of the Chaco 
are the Paraguay and the Pilcomayo. The River Paraguay is 
the principal branch of the great Plate River that flows into the 
sea at Buenos Aires and Montevideo. It is navigable, for steamers 
of a thousand tons and of eight to ten feet draught, right up to 
Corumba in Brazil, 1,870 miles from Buenos Aires. It is a wonder- 
ful river for water transport. On the other hand, the Pilcomayo, 
the Bolivian river, is about the same size but cannot be navigated 
in the north-west third because of the rapidity of the current ; 
the second third of the river becomes navigable, but for small 
launches only; one hundred miles is then absolutely lost in 
swamps, which nothing can pass except in times of flood, and the 
river then re-forms for fifty or sixty miles to run into the Paraguay 
river which farther south is called the River Parana. 

Paraguay is inhabited by the race which occupies the whole 
of south-east South America, the Guarani Indian race. Bolivia 
has three different races, the Bolivians of the plateau, who are of 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 21st, 1934, Professor C. A. W. 
Manning in the Chair. 
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the Quechua and Aymara or old Inca race, the Bolivians of the 
Amazon Beni province of the north-east, and the Bolivians of 
the lowlands, who belong to the Guarani race and speak the same 
language as the Paraguayans. In between in the territory of the 
Chaco are tribes of an absolutely different race, speaking entirely 
different languages. It is supposed that at the time of the Inca 
conquests the old aboriginal tribes of the western coast had to flee 
before the conquering Incas and retreated eastwards to find 
refuge, and that this Chaco territory now holds the remnants of 
the aborigines of South America. The Guarani peoples are 
from the eastern coast and came across to oppose the advance of 
the Incas and remained there. The Incas never got further east. 
These prehistoric events provide the only explanation of how these 
absolutely different tribes come to be there in between two nations 
of Guarani-speaking people. 


The first aspect of the dispute over the Chaco to be considered 
is the territorial dispute. Both Bolivia and Paraguay have old 
documents from Spanish colonial times which they put forward 
as proof that the whole of the Chaco territory belongs to them. 

The Argentines, after the war with Paraguay from 1865 to 
1870, seized a part of the Paraguayan Chaco and held it for nine 
years. Then the Paraguayans claimed its return, and in 1879 
it was put to arbitration, the arbitrator being the United States 
President, Rutherford Hayes. He gave the award to Paraguay 
of what is now known as the Hayes Zone of the Chaco. This has 
been held, internationally, by all geographers and politicians, as 
indisputable Paraguayan territory by virtue of this award. 

Later in the same year (1879) Bolivia, who then lost her 
Pacific provinces to Chile, laid claim to the Paraguayan Chaco, 
and the politicians of Paraguay and Bolivia came to an agreement 
that they would divide it in two. They drew a line from the Rio 
Apa due west to the junction of Argentine and Bolivia, the south 
to belong to Paraguay and the north to Bolivia. Later another 
treaty was signed by which the south of the Chaco was to go to 
Paraguay and the north to Bolivia and an intervening part was 
to be put to arbitration, but nothing ever came of it. In the year 
1904 a further treaty was made in an attempt to reach agreement 
about the division of the territory, and a diagonal line was drawn 
from Fuerte Olimpo to the Pilcomayo at 61-28° W.; and in 1907 
an agreement was reached by which lines of status quo were made, 
with a neutral or “no man’s land” area between. All these 
treaties were made by the ambassadors of the two countries, who 
met in Buenos Aires for discussion and signed the documents, yet 
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after a few years they wanted to make another arrangement and 
never settled anything definite. 

That was the dispute about territory. Later the Bolivians 
brought forward another plea: they wanted an outlet to the sea. 
Previously they had not thought of this because they had hardly 
any commerce to send out of the country. By the Chilean War 
they had deprived themselves of the Pacific coast, and on the other 
side they had sold their coast of the River Paraguay to Brazil, 
who still has it to-day. Brazil allowed them to have a port at 
Puerto Suarez, but this is a most unsuitable place. Bolivia, how- 
ever, has plenty of outlet for her commerce by the three interna- 
tional railways of which she has the use : Mollendo—La Paz, Arica— 
La Paz, and Antofagasta-La Paz. Shealso hasan outlet by rail to 
Buenos Aires, as well as that by river from Puerto Suarez. 

Paraguay from time immemorial has held the coast of the 
River Paraguay. From 1536 to 1590 fourteen different explora- 
tory expeditions had been made by the Paraguayans of Asuncion, 
the old colonial Spaniards, into the Western Chaco, and the whole 
of the Paraguayan coast was in their hands before the name of 
Bolivia was known. In all the negotiations that are being held 
and in all the efforts that are being made to reconcile the two 
nations, Paraguay insists that the Hayes Zone awarded to her in 
1879 and the whole of the littoral of the Paraguay river cannot 
be submitted to arbitration as it is entirely her own territory. 
Bolivia says that the whole of the Chaco, Paraguayan coast and 
Hayes Zone, is hers because of her old title-deeds, and if there is 
going to be arbitration, it must be on the whole of the territory. 
The claims of the two nations are thus irreconcilable. 

Later again there came a more urgent claim, the claim for 
pipe-lines for Bolivian oil. The mountainous territory of Bolivia 
is the silver and tin mining area and the south-east has been found 
to be one of the richest oil-fields in the whole of the South American 
Continent. There are oil wells in Tarija, Chuquisaca, Santa Cruz, 
along the River Parapiti and along the River Pilcomayo. Now all 
the Bolivian silver and tin and other industries were in their 
western territories, and the existing transport facilities were quite 
sufficient for them, but if you will look at the map you will see how 
the position is in regard to oil in connection with the Chaco 
dispute. Oil pipes cannot run westward over the mountains, 
and the plateau of Bolivia ranges from eight to twelve thousand 
feet high between the oil-fields and the west coast. East and 
south the land runs like a great funnel from the oil-fields as if 
just for tankers on the River Paraguay. 
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In 1921, therefore, attempts were made to do business with the 
Paraguayan Government for the purchase of a pipe-line corridor 
through the Chaco. In 1922 huge consignments of pipes were 
unloaded at the head of the Argentine Railway and nobody knew 
what the pipes were to be used for—they were in preparation for 
transport into the Chaco for pipe-lines that would run to tankers on 
the River Paraguay. Then a revolution broke out in Paraguay 
which lasted for a year and there came a change of feeling over the 
pipe-line negotiations. If they had been properly discussed and 
arranged at that time, it would have avoided the war; but the 
negotiations were broken off, and in 1923, when Bolivia again 
made a demand for negotiations giving some sort of outlet for her 
oil, her request was refused. At the end of 1923 Bolivia saw that 
if she had been militarily prepared in 1922, when the Paraguayans 
had their revolution, she might have walked across the Chaco 
while the Paraguayans were fighting with each other; and she 
then resolved that she would prepare for war and that when 
another revolution came in Paraguay, she would go walking 
through and take possession of the coast of the Paraguayan river. 
It was then, as I shall tell you later, that Bolivia contracted with 
the German General Kundt and Captain Ernst Rohm and a staff 
of German officers to go over and train the Bolivian Army for the 
opportunity to take the Chaco from the Paraguayans. 

Here is a quotation from one of the South American papers : 


“ Bolivia hired a general of the Prussian school and com- 
mended to him the preparation, organisation and carrying out of 
the conquest of the Paraguayan Chaco.” 


Later I read this of the same General Kundt : 


“The General analysed the Paraguayan situation. Every- 
thing indicated that the Bolivian advance would be a triumphal 
march through the Chaco down to Asuncion, the capital of Para- 
guay. The Paraguayan arsenals were empty, their economic 
situation was backward, their internal political situation was 
characterised by the imminence of a revolutionary outbreak, the 
population was reduced, they had few generals, very few aeroplanes, 
no tanks, no flammenwerfers and no trench mortars, all of which he 
had undertaken to prepare for the Bolivian invasion of the Chaco.”’ 


My own people, the missionaries, from 1915 onwards had 
visitors coming from the west, a thing never heard of before. 
Nobody to our knowledge had explored the Chaco from the 
west; it had always been from the east. But visitors then began 
to arrive, first civilians, later military men. When our mission- 
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aries went out west in their journeys, at places where they used 
previously to find only Indians, among whom they did their 
mission work, they now found Bolivian military forts. Some of 
my friends, wandering far west, came upon these forts at different 
points and found that there was a line of forts corresponding with 
the line that would have been used for the pipe-line, showing that 
there was some strategic idea behind this advance of the Bolivians. 
The Director of the Mission wrote to me asking me to send back at 
once one of the missionaries who was convalescing at my place 
from a fever. His message was : 


“Please send Smith in at once. We are short-handed and we 
cannot understand what this Bolivian advance means.”’ 


That was in 1923. 

What did it mean? Let me quote again from other writings. 
General Alonso Baldrich, a very distinguished Argentine military 
engineer, says : 


“To-day wars are for the conquest of markets, and just as 
Japan has tried to be predominant in China, so Bolivia has tried 
to overwhelm Paraguay. Petrol is the invisible cause of the Chaco 
War. Let us stop talking of the Bolivia-Paraguay question 
being one of frontiers, of an outlet to the sea, and other sentimental 
nonsense, given as the explanation of the cause of the war. This is 
a war of despoliation, of brutal conquest, which Bolivia has waged 
against Paraguay, thinking, with their German General, that in a 
few weeks they could possess themselves of an immense territory, 
one of the richest oil-fields in America.” 


Let me read you what the Bolivian President Salamanca said : 


“It is necessary to break through the barrier that blocks our 
access to the coasts of the River Paraguay. What Bolivia requires 
is a coast-line upon that waterway for access to the Atlantic, an 
extensive coast sufficient for the exploitation of the oil-fields, 
sources of such incalculable natural.wealth.” 


Let me also quote what Senator Long said in the United States 
Congress on May 30th, 1934, when he accused the existing 
American oil companies of being the traditional promoters of all 
the revolutions and wars that had occurred in Spanish America : 


“Imperialist finance is the one thing responsible for the armed 
conflict now in progress in the Chaco, a region recognised for 
centuries as Paraguayan territory, but for the sake of which, when 
the existence of petrol was discovered, the capitalism of the 
Standard Oil Company corrupted Bolivia with the object of 
obtaining a convenient and economic outlet for their products.” 
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In a Bolivian officer’s diary that was found on his body after a 
battle, we read : 

“While poor Bolivia is shedding its blood in this war it ought 
to be made known that it is only doing so in the defence of the 
interests of the rich Standard Oil Company.” 

Another Bolivian officer in his diary wrote : 

“This iniquitous war has been waged by Bolivia against 
Paraguay in the belief that might is right, and that with the 
almighty dollar they can usurp their neighbour’s territory.” 

These statements are from the enemy’s side. 


I must say something about the negotiations carried on in 
order to try to arrange these difficulties and ease the strained 
relations between Bolivia and Paraguay. A great many different 
conferences were held, all of them in America. Unfortunately the 
League of Nations was unable to interfere because of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which prohibits Europeans from interfering in territorial 
matters on the American continent. So the conferences were in 
Washington, Montevideo, Buenos Aires or Mendoza. In the 
twenty-seven months of the war there have been put forward six 
different formule for the solution of the dispute; Paraguay 
accepted four of them, but refused two, while Bolivia stumbled at 
the whole six. 


I must also say a word about the military position. There 
had been a great number of incidents, as was quite inevitable, 
seeing that military outposts had been formed in the interior of 
the Chaco. Opposite every Bolivian outpost, a Paraguayan 
outpost was formed, so that there came to be a double line of 
forts for a distance of over three hundred miles, a front like that 
in the World War right through the heart of the Chaco territory. 
The climate in the Chaco is very good, but the monotony of the 
life and the loneliness have a very enervating effect, and among 
my own friends, the missionaries, I should not like to say how 
many I have had to send home because the conditions of life in the 
Chaco were making them mental. It was inevitable that soldiers, 
living in the lonely outposts, now and then wanted a scrap. 
It happened on both sides. Each blamed the other at the 
international conferences and each appealed to the League, 
Bolivia saying that the Paraguayans had attacked and Paraguay 
saying that the Bolivians had attacked. But there was never 
anything very serious until June 15th, 1932. After that war 
really began and it has gone on ever since. 

The war has been carried on in exactly the same way as the 
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European War. On one side were the German General Kundt 
and Captain Ernst Réhm, who had gone out as instructor to the 
Bolivian Army and remained there some years, when he was 
recalled to be the Commander of Hitler’s Storm-troops until he 
was assassinated. On the other side, the Paraguayan General 
was José F. Estigarribia (then Colonel), a Paraguayan of Spanish 
descent, who was educated at the Military Academy of St. 
Cyr. The second in command was of Spanish descent and had 
been trained in Belgium, and the third was an English boy whose 
father had married a Paraguayan lady. These Generals of 
our ‘‘ Allied Army ” were ranged against German Generals and 
a German trained army, and with the same result. The French- 
Belgian—English trained troops have driven the German trained 
troops right back to their own frontiers. The German trained 
forces were brought on in great massed attacks and offensives, 
the Bolivians being cut down by the Paraguayan machine guns. 
Then, when the Paraguayans replied with a counter-offensive, 
after a few attacks against the Bolivian lines, the Bolivians 
surrendered and were taken prisoners. The Paraguayans have 
twenty-five thousand Bolivian prisoners to-day, because the 
Bolivians had no more fight left in them. After every surrender 
the Paraguayans captured the munitions and arms of the Bolivians, 
so that at the end of the first years of the war the Paraguayan 
arsenal consisted of Bolivian armaments. 

I have spoken about the foreign military missions. It is a 
matter which the League of Nations ought totake up. Paraguay 
had a German military mission from I9g12 to 1914. After the 
European War the Paraguayans got back their own officers from 
Europe and organised their own army, but, wanting to defend 
their country on “ Allied ’’ lines, they called out a French military 
mission which was there from 1923 to 1930. In 1923, as I said, 
the Bolivians contracted with the.German General Kundt and 
his staff, but on account of the defeats which they suffered, they 
became dissatisfied with the German system and called for a 
Spanish military mission, which was out there for some time. 
It failed and disaster followed disaster, so then they called in a 
Chilean military mission to consolidate their armies. The latest 
military mission now in Bolivia, since July 1934, is a Czecho- 
slovak mission, headed by General Pase¢, with a staff of Czecho- 
slovak officers, and up to the month of October last Czechoslovakia 
was supplying Bolivia with all the armaments that she required. 

It is a most extraordinary thing that the latest committee of the 
League of Nations for the conciliation of the Chaco disputants is 
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composed of Latin American representatives headed by a Czecho- 
slovak chairman. These are the facts; I put no construction on 
them. The League Chaco Investigation Commission came out 
about the time that the Bolivian armies suffered a great disaster. 
It arrived in Asuncion, stayed there two days, then went up the 
river and examined the whole of the Paraguayan coast, military 
ports and bases, then went into the interior by motor-car or 
aeroplane and examined the whole of the Paraguayan front, all 
the military positions and the headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Italian delegate visited the Bolivian Puerto 
Suarez sector. Then they returned to Asuncion, went down the 
river to the port of Formosa and after that took the train right up 
to La Paz. There they remained from December 5th until after 
December 20th, 1933. While they were there, over two divisions 
of the Bolivian Army surrendered and the Bolivians evacuated all 
their forts right back to the Pilcomayo. At that time the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Paraguayan armies proposed an 
armistice. He had ten thousand Bolivian prisoners on his hands 
and could not feed them. He appealed to the League of Nations 
Commission in La Paz to ask the Bolivians to participate in an 
armistice for the sake of their own people. 

I was in Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, at the time and I 
went up the river with a White Russian medical officer, who was 
serving with the Paraguayan Army like myself, to the port of 
Casado in order to give prophylactic treatment to the ten thousand 
Bolivian prisoners being brought in, to disinfect them and 
vaccinate them against smallpox, typhoid, etc., before they were 
allowed to go down to the concentration camps. 

The armistice was arranged with the help of the Chaco 
Investigation Commission, but it did not last longer than sixteen 
days. And the Commission, instead of doing what they had 
promised, and investigating the whole Bolivian position, went 
straight down by rail from La Paz to Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video. That created a very bad impression on the South 
Americans. The Commission examined the whole of the occupied 
area on the Paraguayan side and never went near the Bolivian 
side. They knew nothing of what there was on the Pilcomayo 
or in the oil-fields zone, or in the other zones which they had down 
on their programme for visiting. The result was that the Para- 
guayans, Argentines and others said, “‘ You look at one side and 
not at the other. Your verdict cannot be impartial.’’ Thus 
Argentine, Brazil and Paraguay conclude that the League 
Commission is on the side of Bolivia. 
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The war has gone on until now the Paraguayans, who are 
and always have been a great fighting people, although their 
country is poor, have driven the Bolivians back, with their German 
Generals, their Spanish Generals, their Chilean Generals and now 
their Czechoslovak Generals, right across to the frontiers. Speak- 
ing in terms of warfare the South African War of 1899 and 1900 
was a feeble skirmish in comparison with this war. There are 
ten times more dead in the Chaco than there were in South 
Africa after that war. Between the end of the South African 
War and the beginning of the European War there were fourteen 
years. - Between the end of the European War and the beginning 
of the Chaco War there were also fourteen years. Notice the 
progression of slaughter. In the Boer War one in twenty died on 
the field; in the European War, one in ten; in the Chaco War, one 
in five. The weapons of the Boer War were antiquated compared 
with the weapons of the European War; the weapons of the 
European War are antiquated in comparison with those used in 
this war. The Bolivians and Paraguayans are using weapons of 
the very latest types from all the nations of the world. This is 
not a war between savages or semi-savages but a war in which the 
highest civilisation—speaking in terms of warfare—is taking part. 

One cannot say what the end of the war may be; one cannot 
say how peace is going to be arranged. The Paraguayans say : 

“ We have a conviction that peace will come only as a result of 

the victory of our arms.” 

The great forts on the western side that are all in the oil-fields are 
being taken by the Paraguayans and there is a frightful panic 
among the oil people, who are wondering what is going to happen. 
They say, ‘‘ These wretched Paraguayans are coming and taking 
our oil-fields.” But we who live in Paraguay and know the 
people—and every northern boy who went to the war had been 
through my hands—give all our sympathy to the Paraguayans. 
I want to point out that they have fought one of the cleanest 
fights in the history of warfare against tremendous odds—the 
three million population of Bolivia against eight hundred thousand 
in Paraguay, with all the best military science in the world on the 
side of the Bolivians. 

The League Commission tried to do what they could, and now 
the Council of the League is making a tremendous effort to end 
the war and the same panic negotiations for peace may be repeated 
as at this time last year, when the Bolivians surrendered two 
divisions of their forces. Or there may be a revolution that will 
overthrow the Bolivian Government, Or the country may be 
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seized by the Communists, and what General Kundt hoped would 
befall Paraguay and put it in the hands of Bolivia may be 
Bolivia’s own fate. What would Paraguay’s fate have been if the 
German General had succeeded? The same as would have been 
England’s if the Germans in the European War had succeeded. 
General Estigarribia, Foch’s man, knows that he must not make 
Foch’s mistake and leave off too soon. He and President Ayala 
do not intend to make the mistakes made by the politicians and 
military leaders in the European War and its aftermath. 

President Ayala in 1932, when he was President-elect, promised 
the Paraguayan nation that his four years’ term of office would be 
devoted to seeing that there was a definite settlement of the 
Chaco dispute and to establishing a state of security against 
future foreign aggression. It has not been possible to do this 
through arbitration, as I have shown. For six years there‘have 
been conferences and formule have been produced with no result. 
The Paraguayans are now determined that not through arbitra- 
tion but by the arbitrament of war the dispute shall be settled. 
The Paraguayans, victorious, will. dictate the terms of peace as 
did Foch and Clemenceau and Lloyd George. The Argentines 
and Brazilians will stand by the Paraguayans and will brook no 
interference from outside. Neither of them will tolerate foreign 
domination; they will apply the Monroe Doctrine in face of all 
the world in defence of their little friend Paraguay. 

Left to themselves the South Americans are quite capable of 
managing their own affairs and it may be that, as happened after 
the European War, there will be a rearrangement of territories by 
races. It may be that such a rearrangement may secure the 
future peace of South America. The Guarani peoples of Eastern 
Bolivia, who hold the oil-fields, have on various occasions revolted 
against the highland people of Bolivia. It may be that as a 
result of the panic of this war and of resulting revolution, these 
oil provinces may break away. The Guarani peoples, who are 
of the same race and language as the Paraguayans, may then 
carry out their oft-repeated resolve to make themselves inde- 
pendent. If they do, they would form a buffer State between 
highland Bolivia and the Chaco and might cooperate with their 
Guarani brothers of Paraguay in the exploitation of the rich Chaco 
lands. This is an ideal held by many South American statesmen. 
They would have all the oil and Paraguay would let them have all 
the pipe-lines they wanted. There could be no more sure 
guarantee against the continental conflagration which it was 
prophesied that the Chaco dispute would set ablaze. 























MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S MEMOIRS * 


By Lorp MEsTON 


In the hope of being able to deal with the work as a whole, 
the four volumes of Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs were not 
reviewed as they appeared. They carry the story, however, 
down only to the close of 1917 and, as the official end of the Great 
War was not until August 1921, a certain sectional treatment 
of the Memoirs now seems inevitable. In any event, the treat- 
ment cannot but be partial, so far as this Journal is concerned : 
for it would be a straining of language to discuss, as international 
affairs, many of the topics which have drawn the fire of critics 
and controversialists. This applies more particularly to the 
battles which Mr. Lloyd George had to wage unceasingly on the 
home front; but it may, for obvious reasons, be extended to his 
comments on the many distinguished men who crossed his stage, 
for, pungent though is their interest, they are only marginal 
notes to the international drama. 

In that drama, historians will continue to dispute over the 
part which Mr. Lloyd George played, and over his estimate of 
the other actors. This much, however, is beyond dispute, that 
from the outset he saw, as few others did, what it was going to 
mean to England and to the world. From the outset also he kept 
his eyes on the main issue, and refused to be diverted or daunted. 
In many ways he followed a great model. “ Here was one,” 
has been said of Cromwell by his latest biographer, “‘ who had no 
doubts, who believed wholly in the righteousness of his cause 
and was resolved that that cause should prevail in the field, who 
dismissed contemptuously all half-measures and faint-hearted 
overtures for peace, and who turned his eyes fearlessly to instant 
needs.” It is the story of these ‘‘ instant needs ”’ which occupies 
a great part of the narrative :—the fight for munitions, the organi- 
sation of transport, the feeding of the Allies, the convoy system, 
the regimentation of labour, all of them jostling through the even 
more instant needs of the fighting forces. In their description 
room is hardly left for problems less direct and immediate. There 

1 War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. 1933-4. (London: Ivor Nicholson and 


Watson. Demy 8vo. Vol. I, xx+ 529 pp.; Vol. II, xvi+ 509 pp.; Vol. III, 
xxiv + 688 pp.; Vol. IV, xix + 713 pp.¥ 21s. each,vol.) 
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is little reference, for example, to such topics as the origin of the 
War, or war guilt. In one phrase—“ thus great armaments made 
war ”’—is summed up all that need be said. Or, in a more ex- 
panded form : 

“The military chiefs in the leading countries of the Continent 
thrust the nations into war, while their impotent statesmen were 
still fumbling for peace.” 

“TImpotent statesmen,” as the story goes on, are followed by 
impotent diplomacy, impotent politicians, impotent strategy, 
impotent generalship: the cynic might almost welcome it as an 
epic of impotency, and, when the tale comes to its end, he would 
probably describe its sequel as an impotent peace. That, of 
course, would be a travesty; but the lesson that is burned in 
upon us by these four volumes is the folly of war, both in its 
inception and in its conduct. Naturally enough, Mr. Lloyd 
George, ever preoccupied with the instant needs of his critical 
years, lays special emphasis on particular types of folly. Other 
nations may be left to reflect on their own brands of ineptitude. 
Where Great Britain failed was, first of all, in its complete un- 
preparedness for war: then in its inability to estimate the 
magnitude of the struggle; and finally in the grievous lack of 
understanding between our High Command and our executive 
government. This last was mainly due to the inevitable sus- 
picion of the expert by the amateur, and the distrust by the 
expert of even the most gifted amateur. Its outstanding, and 
possibly its most tragic, product was the dispute, running its 
baleful course through all these 2500 pages, over the strategy of 
the Eastern front. From a very early stage Mr. Lloyd George 
never wavered in his advocacy of a flanking campaign by the 
Allies in the Balkans. He claims that, if this had been energetic- 
ally undertaken, Serbia might have been saved, Roumania 
helped, Bulgaria dissuaded from joining the Central Powers, 
Turkey isolated, Austria driven to sue for peace, and Germany 
encircled: the War might have been ended in two years, and 
millions of lives might have been spared. 

To our High Command the project was anathema: it was 
on the Western front, and there alone, that victory was to be 
sought; all other enterprise was discouraged and obstructed; 
and thus, according to Mr. Lloyd George, the struggle degenerated 
into a war of attrition instead of intelligence. Which was the 
ideal strategy, possibly no human arbitrament will ever decide. 
The painful thought remains that no means existed, either in this 
country or in France (where the conflict of views seems at one 
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time to have been equally acute), for bringing the two schools— 
whether by reason or by authority—into that concert which is 
essential to success. The even more painful thought emerges 
that, should we be fated to endure another war—more sudden 
and, by universal consent, infinitely more disastrous than the 
last—it would find us as unprepared and as divided in counsel 
as we were in I9I4-I915. It would be difficult to advance a 
stronger reason why Britain should lead a world movement 
towards security, disarmament and peace. 

Much of what Mr. Lloyd George now places on record is 
aimed at removing myths and misconceptions regarding his own 
acts and policy. Consequently what will in after-years be looked 
on as disproportionate space is often given to matters of relatively 
trivial import—the brusqueries of Lord Northcliffe, for example, 
and the resignation from the War Cabinet of Mr. Henderson. 
Alongside of these, however, are topics of titanic moment, such as 
the Russian revolution and the disruption of the Turkish empire. 
The former finds Mr. Lloyd George in somewhat of a dilemma. 
His leanings are all towards the break-up of the Tsarist autocracy, 
with its corruption and its cruelties. And yet, if his strategy 
had prevailed, that autocracy might still be flourishing to-day. 
The terrible débécle of the Russian forces was largely due to their 
complete lack of arms and munitions. Had Britain and France 
furnished them, as Mr. Lloyd George insistently pleaded, with 
rifles, heavy artillery and high explosives, there would have been 
no German victories on the Eastern front, and the “ steam- 
roller ’’ would have achieved its purpose. Military triumphs 
would have left Russia with Poland under its heel and the Tsar 
more firmly seated on his throne. Whether this would have 
been for the greater good of humanity than what has happened 
is a speculation too vast for a mere reviewer. 

Hardly less enigmatic is the story of Turkey. With almost 
apocalyptic fervour Mr. Lloyd George urged, as one of our chief 
war-aims, the dismemberment of the Turkish empire. ‘“ The 
Turks,” he told the War Cabinet in 1917, “ are ruling lands which 
were the cradle of civilisation and . . . at one time the granary 
of civilisation; and now those fair lands are a blighted desert, 
although once upon a time they were the richest in the world. . . . 
The Turks must never be allowed to misgovern these great lands 
in future.” Here again, if he had had his way, our strategy 
would have been bent on the isolation of Turkey and the crushing 
of her power when that power was negligible. But the very 
stars in their courses fought against his attainment of that 
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objective. The pitiful mismanagement of our early campaigns 
in Mesopotamia, the wasted gallantry of Gallipoli, the feeble 
defensive in Egypt, even the comic little interlude at Aden—all 
raised the prestige of Turkey and toughened her fibre. It is 
true that, with more skilled leadership and adequate forces, 
we did dismember her empire in the end; but what was left was 
not an effete shadow of the Sublime Porte on the Bosphorus. 
It was a new Turkey, drilled and reformed, at Angora, with an 
unpredictable capacity for restoring Islam as a world-power. 
This was not what Mr. Lloyd George had foreseen or desired. 
Random gleanings from so massive a work can give no im- 
pression of its comprehensive thoroughness. It is well that 
the book has been written, both as a contribution to history 
and as a monument to the infectious enthusiasm and the high 
heart with which Mr. Lloyd George carried through the greatest 
task of his day and generation. MESTON. 
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1*, OuR Own Times. Vol. I. By Stephen King-Hall. 1935. 
(London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. vi -+ 449 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts is a difficult book for one man to “ review.” It is so important 
in its matter, and so compelling in its style, that it is certain to be as 
widely read as it deserves to be, and that is very widely indeed. The 
readers of International Affairs do not need any recommendation to 
make them buy, read and enjoy Stephen King-Hall’s work. They 
have a right, however, to expect from their reviewer a detailed critical 
examination of this book, a careful report upon its documentation, its 
accuracy and its general reliability. No single man is competent to 
give them all this, because Our Own Times achieves its set purpose of 
breaking the bounds of specialisation which are essential for the work 
of scholarship, and tries to assemble into a readable and well-balanced 
whole the separate studies of diplomatic historians, economists, inter- 
national jurists, government statisticians and contemporary archivists. 
The private person who has wandered in the Valley of Desolation 
created in recent years by the enormous output of these specialists 
must often have yearned within himself and cried aloud in anguish, 
“Shall these dry bones live?”’ His cry is answered; in Our Own 
Times they do. With this the reviewer and also, he hopes, his readers, 
must be content. He cannot say with certainty that they have all 
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been fitted, each bone to his bone; but Stephen King-Hall’s long 
contact with specialists in many fields, and particularly with Arnold 
Toynbee, is a sufficient guarantee that so far as his material is 
concerned, there is little that-is seriously amiss. 

The method of this book is best illustrated in the really brilliant 
Chapter II entitled, baldly, ‘Great War.” In two paragraphs the 
incidents grouped round the Serajevo murder are briefly related, then 
comes a quotation from a speech by Sir Edward Grey in the House 
of Commons on March 13th, IgII, recognising in reply to proposals 
that had been made by President Taft the urgent need for some 
system of collective security. We go back to the events of July and 
early August 1914 and to the main events of the War, which are 
briefly recounted. Then comes the autobiography of a youth of 
seventeen who was badly wounded on the Somme and had the bullet 
extracted from his lung in a hospital in Munich in 1924. The economic 
consequences of the War are briefly outlined, and the chapter concludes 
with two sections which are vitally important for the rest of this book ; 
the first frankly and generously recognising the comradeship which 
the War evoked, the second two mordant pages headed “ War 
Weariness.” The chapter is not a tour de force; it succeeds because 
it is overwhelmingly sincere. Our own times have been recorded for 
future generations. 


The contents of the rest of the book must be briefly described. 
The work of reconstruction immediately following the Armistice is 
crisply told, and the events of the Peace-making are allotted—but not 
crowded into—some 27 pages. The rest of the book falls into two 
parts. Chapters V to XIII describe the principal areas of the world, 
Soviet Russia, Italy, Turkey, Central and Eastern Europe and Central 
and Eastern Asia, the United States in its relations with World Affairs, 
and the British Empire. The whole of this section is dominated by 
the vexed relations of England, France and Germany, and it begins 
and concludes with an account of the progress that has been made in 
organising peace. The concluding section of the book, Chapters XIV 
to XX, is more limited in scope. After reviewing the economic con- 
ditions of the post-War world, several chapters are devoted to British 
economic and commercial policy; that is, to the attempts that were 
made to rebuild the international trading system. The section con- 
cludes with an account of the onset of the world depression and the 
collapse of the Gold Standard in 1931. There are two Appendices : 
the first gives the text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, a 
document often discussed but too seldom read. The second is a note 
on the Gold Standard, which includes a brief comparison between 
the pre-War and the post-War Gold Standard systems. This loses a 
little of its value because it stresses the “ willingness to cooperate 
internationally ” as the basis of the pre-War system. It is probable 
that there have been more conscious attempts to cooperate in the 
post-War than in the pre-War period. The difficulty has been that 
before the War the Gold Standard grew up as the outward sign of a 
slowly evolved harmony in international prices and costs and served 
only to prevent them becoming widely divorced from one another. 
In the post-War period there has been a dangerous tendency to use 
the Gold Standard unaided as an instrument for forcing the systems 
into closer relationship, a task for which it is entirely unsuited. 

The first general difficulty which a writer has to face in dealing with 
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contemporary history is the selection of topics to be included. Events 
are so fresh in the memory of his readers that each will have his own 
scale of preferences based upon the vividness of his own recollections, 
that is, upon his personal associations with the matters discussed. 
This strong personal element frequently makes contemporary history 
unpalatable, and the reader begins with an initial prejudice which the 
writer has to overcome. On this point Stephen King-Hall seems to 
have been completely successful. The present writer felt, as he read, 
that the events which he regards as the important ones in our own 
times are fairly dealt with, even when they are not specifically referred 
to. A background has been provided in which setting they take on 
a new and lively significance. 

The second general difficulty, once the selection of the material has 
been made, is the spirit in which it shall be presented, and the ideas 
which shall hold it together. Any strong personal bias on the part of 
the author weakens the value of the book. He must, to be successful, 
steep himself entirely in the spirit as well as in the events of his day 
and generation. Our Own Times survives this test also. The historian 
of the future will find here much that will assist him in understanding 
not only the problems but also the people of the period 1914 to 1934. 
Here is the fine generosity as well as the unfairness of our day and 
generation. The co-existence of these things is a puzzle which will 
perplex those who have not themselves experienced the high hopes 
and cruel disillusionments of these last twenty years. Here are two 
examples taken at random from a book which is clearly imbued with 
the highest possible sense of human and social values. The little 
quotation at the head of Chapter II, “‘ Great War,” is—‘‘ See how 
these Christians love one another.” Into a paragraph which describes 
with the utmost vividness and economy the state of Europe early in 
1920 is thrust the tendencious sentence: ‘‘ Grateful Parliaments were 
voting substantial sums to generals and admirals who had not given 
themselves away or been given away in memoirs.” In these “ asides ” 
there speaks not an individual, but the very spirit of our generation. 
They are invaluable in preparing the way for Volume II, which, we 
are told, is to deal with such events as the rise of Hitlerism and the 
policies of nationalism. 

In a second important particular, our author, with the flair of the 
historian and dramatist, has caught and cunningly portrayed the 
intellectual confusion of our own times. The whole book is an indict- 
ment of statesmanship and of the failure of public men to liberate the 
high ideals which possessed their people whenever they were left free 
from the insidious infection of persuasion and propaganda. Even in 
treaty-making, in which governments have had centuries of experience, 
the work was inefficiently done. Crude errors in economic and other 
matters were repeatedly made; and from time to time statesmen 
abdicated their functions and left semi-private individuals to clear up 
the mess, as in the case of the Dawes Committee. And yet Our Own 
Times, with scarcely a page that does not recall vividly the dangers 
and frustrations of State control, which shows how the simplest 
practical problem becomes almost insoluble when it is integrated with 
political issues, this book pleads almost wistfully for more State control 
as the solution of our difficulties. To future generations, if our civil- 
isation survives, this will be the supreme enigma of the post-War 
period. Stupefied by the abdication of individual rights and the sense 
of personal responsibility which was essential if the supreme crisis of 
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the War was to be survived, we hanker for more and more of the drug 
which has been our undoing. The problem of the contemporary 
historian is to make this fundamental confusion abundantly clear 
while avoiding the danger of preaching which will result from presenting 
the issue too clearly to his readers. Stephen King-Hall allows his 
material to speak for him in presenting this paradox, and in doing so he 
catches the very spirit of our own times. This test of sublimation of self 
to the work in hand is the most severe that can be applied. This book 
survives it. It is of permanent value because while it must be read by 
this generation, it will be indispensable for those which are yet to come. 

In conclusion, let me take this opportunity to clear Stephen 
King-Hall’s reputation of any taint of academic mugwumpery that 
may yet cling to him as a result of his association with economists. 
When he was cross-examining me over the microphone in a series of 
Broadcast talks some three years ago, I received from India an 
anonymous postcard, bearing the following lines :— 

‘Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Hall and King-Hall and heard great argument; 
About it and about, but evermore 
Came out by that same door wherein I went.” 

There is nothing inconclusive about Our Own Times. The doubts 
of the study and laboratory are removed. This being the case we shall 
wait with great impatience for Volume II,! which is to deal with our 
present discontents. N. #. Hatt. 


2*, LIBERTY To-DAY. By C. E. M. Joad. 1934. (London: Watts. 
8vo. 216 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

3*. THE METHOD OF FREEDOM. By Walter Lippmann. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 114pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE first of these books is a re-statement, adapted to present-day 
conditions, of the nineteenth-century liberal argument in favour of 
freedom as the “ oe condition ” of the good life. Everyone 
will not agree with all Mr. Joad’s incidental comments, but he wields 
an apt and trenchant pen and the case against liberty is as well put, 
in brief compass, as the rejoinder. 

Mr. Lippmann’s book is of a very different order. It is an outline 
sketch, delivered in the form of a short course of lectures at Harvard, 
of a new philosophy of government midway between /aissez-faire and 
economic absolutism. Mr. Lippmann draws his material from the 
response made to the crisis of the last five years by the English-speaking 
and Scandinavian peoples. He discerns in it a method of social control 
which he entitles ‘‘ free collectivism ’’—collectivism because it acknow- 
ledges the political responsibility involved for the working of the 
economic order as a whole, free because it “‘ preserves, within very 
wide limits, the liberty of personal transactions.” This principle is 
shown to operate through a process of compensation, public action 
being used to restore the equilibrium when disturbed by private action. 
The applications of this to central banking, unemployment policy, 
the provision of a minimum standard of life and other fields of eco- 
nomic policy are worked out with great skill and illustrated from current 
practice, especially in Great Britain, which, the author holds, has been 
better inspired than any other of the free countries in feeling its 
way to the new intermediate system. A. Z. 


1 I understand that Volume II is not in proof, as is announced in Volume I, 
but that most of the material is now ready for the printer. 
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4*. THE DiLeMMA OF Democracy. By Professor Isaac L. Kandel. 
[The Inglis Lecture, 1934.] 1934. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 79 pp. 


4s. 6d.) 

INVIGORATING criticism of so-called democratic education reads 
opportunely at this time when faith in the competency of democracy 
is being so generally challenged. Professor Kandel has not lost faith, 
but he believes that educational values in the United States have 
sadly gone astray owing to a misinterpretation of democratic principles. 
He finds that many of the faults in the American system arise from a 
confusion between Equality and Identity, two terms which are at 
present treated as synonymous. So long as Bentham’s phrase “ push- 
pin is as good as poetry ” is applicable to curriculum values, so long as 
individual work is assessed according to whether the pupil has “ done 
his best”’ rather than whether his achievements are satisfactory, 
little leadership inspired by a will to conquer, and still less culture 
will be encouraged. But there will be no improvement unless a studied 
philosophy of education is linked to the present laboratory method to 
give purpose to the educational process. Even the chemist, as Pro- 
fessor Kandel points out, must work with a definite plan in mind. 
Further, the universality of democratic education invariably introduces 
many problems, such as the over-production of an “ educated pro- 
letariat,’’ which have as yet received insufficient attention. 

Eighty pages provides but a short space within which to review 
both the problems and the mistakes of democratic education. Never- 
theless, this succinct and lively handling of the ‘ dilemma of democ- 
racy” should make all countries, not only the United States, pay 
attention to the subject. S. R. M. 


5*. THE STRANGER OF THE ULyssEs. By the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery. 
1934. (London: Jarrolds. Cr. 8vo. 163 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. Amery has put us all in his debt by republishing this group of 
delightful variations (all except the last chapter) on classical themes. 
They show him as a faithful lover of the greatest of all literature, and 
a devoted son of the British Empire. When the world grouping which 
he prefers to the vaguer notions of collective security reaches realisa- 
tion, he would welcome Scandinavia (and apparently Greece) into the 
family of our Commonwealth. There is some delightful fooling in the 
chapters on “ Press Cesars’”’ and “Little Cuthbert’s History of 
England”’; and plenty of Attic salt throughout. MESTON. 


6*. Le CREPUSCULE DES TRAITES. By Y.M. Goblet. 1934. (Paris: 
Editions Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 262 pp. Maps.) 


The author of this book, who is on the editorial staff of Le Temps, 
wishes to see the “‘ dead hand ”’ of the jurist removed from its excessive 
influence on international affairs. To him the “‘ Twilight of the Treaties ” 
means that undue weight hitherto given to historical and juridical factors 
is being replaced by a greater regard for “‘ political geography.” This 
he defines as a science which analyses and studies “‘ the geographical 
complexes which play their part in the formation and evolution of those 
political groups which have a geographical component—i.e. nations and 
states.” He opposes it to ‘‘ Geopolitik,’’ a pseudo-science which he 
holds guilty of reviving the spirit of 1914 in Europe to-day. The book 
surveys the world to-day and discovers certain ‘‘ negative phenomena 
of dissolution and positive phenomena of evolution.” It demands of 
those in power that by a “‘ realist respect for facts’ they should assist 
the development of the latter, as tending towards stability and peace. 
An analysis on these lines of the Far Eastern situation reveals, for example, 
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a national organism evolving normally towards a stable “‘ equilibrium,” 
while the Saar is developing into a free frontier zone. In the author’s 
eyes, the danger, in these instances, as in Egypt, India or South America, 
lies in any attempt to override “natural factors” in the name of 
“history ” or “ law.” Ba'G. iL. 


7. REFLECTIONS ON THE END OF AN ERA. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
1934, (New York and London : Scribners. 8vo. xii + 302 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


Dr. NIEBUHR commands attention because he has a cross-bench 
mind. In religion, of which he is a teacher, he is a conservative. In 
politics, of which he knows less, he is a Marxian. The result is a book 
which is rightly described by the publisher as “ stimulating and 
provocative,” the former adjective being more applicable to its 
theology and the latter to its politics. No one with an apocalyptic 
habit of mind can understand the British Commonwealth or indeed 
public affairs in any country, even in Russia. Nevertheless, in spite 
of his clean-cut summary judgments, supported by insufficient and 
sometimes inaccurate data, the author is a thinker of real distinction 
and his prophecy is delivered with power and pungency. A. Z. 


8*. AN ATLAS OF CURRENT AFFAIRS. By J. F. Horrabin. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 168 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Horrasin has a remarkable talent for clear diagrammatic 
exposition and he has rendered a real service by turning it to account 
in the making of this handy volume of sketch-maps. The subjects 
are excellently selected, ranging over the five continents and illustrating 
all the main problems of the post-War world, political, economic, 
nationalist and strategic, from the treaty of Versailles (Map 1) to 
Newfoundland (Map 74 and last). Opposite each map there is a page, 
or part of a page of letterpress. It is a pity that this has not been 
composed as conscientiously as the maps have been drawn. Since the 
volume is likely to be reprinted, the following points are worth men- 
tioning. The Anglo-Italian agreement regarding Abyssinia should be 
dated 1925 instead of 1919 (p. 73). It should be made clear (p. 123) 
that it is not only since 1919 that Burma has been administered as 
part of British India. The reference to the outright cession of part 
of the German Colony of the Cameroons to France (p. 129) ignores the 
fact that this was the district ceded to Germany at the time of the 
Agadir incident in 1911: thus the whole of the German colony, as it 
existed in IgII, is mandated territory. It is not correct to say that 
the area of Kenya in which white settlement is possible ‘‘ comprises 
almost all the good land in the colony ” (p. 137), nor that “‘ the Ukrain- 
ian Nationalist movement now only exists among exiles in Western 
Europe and America” (p. 27). The reference to the Tacna—Arica 
dispute (p. 153) reads as though it was still unsettled: it was settled 
in1929. The reference to Ruthenia on p. 43 seems unduly sympathetic 
to the Magyar landowners in that province. Here, as in some other 
cases, the text is worded in such a way as to impute motives—a danger- 
ous proceeding where there is not space to give fuller details. A. Z. 


g*. THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH. By M. Follick. 1934. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 246 pp. 6s.) 

Tuis book sets out to prove that universal peace can only be 
attained through a universal language, without which universal under- 
standing is impossible. The author dismisses Esperanto as a mere 
No. 2.—VOL. XIV. I 
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“hobby, whim or mode,” and decides, after examining the possibilities 
of various European languages, that English’could most easily be brought 
to such a pitch of scientific refinement as would enable it to be accepted 
as a universal language. The only thing necessary, in the author’s 
view, to achieve this end, is either to reduce the English language to 
“ pidgin-English or scientifically to raise pidgin-English to the dignity 
of a language.” es 


Io. STAATSLEHRE. By Hermann Heller. 1934. (Leiden: Sijthoff. 
8vo. xvi-++ 298 pp. Rm. 5.25.) 

This is an interesting exposition of what is essentially the mystic 
theory of the State. Its effect is to make organisation the end, as well 
as the nature, of the State. It is an able dialectic that should prove 
commendable to present-day authority in Germany. But it is not a 
significant contribution to modern political theory. _R. 


11*, HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL CENTRES OF EDUCATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION. 1934. (Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 85 pp. 5s. 6d.) 

Contains a list of national centres of educational information with 
accounts of their organisation, together with a list of the principal 
pedagogic reviews—English and French version bound together. 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 


12*, THE DISARMAMENT DEADLOCK. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
1934. (London: Routledge. 8vo. xii+ 302pp. I5s.) 


In producing a book which so successfully “ aims at being an account 
of the General Disarmament Conference” Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has 
added largely to the debt of gratitude owed him by those students of 
international politics who consider they have not personally the time 
to tackle these matters in the original sources. That much of the 
space should be given to portions, or paraphrases, of speeches, agree- 
ments and other official literature is, in any serious work on such a 
subject, inevitable. Thanks, however, to the author’s known skill 
in tasks of this kind, the effect is seldom dull. The story, like the 
action, of the disarmament drama moves, of necessity, as it were on 
two distinct though inter-connected planes—the international, and 
that of the national politics of at least the more consequential countries. 
It is well, therefore, that, besides having himself had some hand in 
one phase at any rate of the less formal discussions, the author should 
happen, for an Englishman, to be so exceptionally conversant with the 
internals of Germany’s domestic machine. 

Beginning with a glance at the inauspicious background against 
which the Conference assembled (and the preceding year is, as to its 
outline, recalled in Appendix I), Mr. Wheeler-Bennett carries his narra- 
tive up to Mr. Henderson’s not too hopeful adjournment speech in 
July 1934 and, after offering his comments on the projected Eastern 
Pact, concludes that “‘ all hope of disarmament, or even of security, is 
vain until the gangster element has been eliminated from international 
politics.” The treatment is fairly full: along with those negotiations 
more directly concerned, in Geneva or elsewhere, with disarmament 
and with Germany’s equality claim, certain other contemporaneous 
diplomatic exchanges, such as those resulting in the Four-Power Pact, 
and some associated with the name of M. Litvinov, are brought within 
the scope of the book. How much more he could have written is 
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implied in the number and variety of ‘interesting side-issues relegated 
by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett to the footnotes. 

The balance and justice of his approach gain something from the 
fact that, Dr. Briining apart, the author has no definite heroes, and, still 
more fortunate, no béte noire. That his interest is evidently centred in 
the political, not the technical, aspects of disarmament does, it is true, 
lead him into being a bit unfair to the experts. But it is by no means 
everywhere that his personal opinions obtrude at all. He does, though, 
allow himself to remark that for twelve important months it was the 
policy of the British not to have any policy of their own. He discloses, 
moreover, what they ought to have done. It was in April, 1932, while 
the Feld-graue Eminenz and the rest of the small hostile ‘‘ camarilla 
of the Palace” had not yet finally felled Dr. Briining, and concessions 
in Geneva might perhaps still have helped, that the major tragedy was 
enacted, the great opportunity missed. Mr. MacDonald ought at 
that time to have taken the lead in isolating France, placing her in 
“an untenable position.”” (When exactly was this? It was, was it 
not ?, at a moment when, with crucial elections in the immediate offing, 
the French Nationalists will have been ready to exploit any new 
“ appeal-material ” to the utmost !). So by July the Conference was 
moribund and, though it received a perceptible fillip at the New Year, 
the outlook thereafter progressively worsened until that day, October 
14th, when “the second, or Locarno, period of post-War history ” 
would come to an end. 

The author well brings out the human quality, and the humour, 
at each succeeding stage; nor, even over the Tardieu laryngitis, is his 
irony overdone; and if he does err when he thinks of the Red Queen’s 
biscuit as coming in Alice in Wonderland, it makes no material difference 
to his argument. C. A. W. MANNING. 


13. CHALLENGE TO DEATH. 1934. (London: Constable. 8vo. xv 


+ 343 PP. 5s.) 

TuaT this is no ordinary book will be obvious to anyone who 
observes the list of names on the back of it. It is part of the well- 
inspired present-day movement for saving society ‘‘ from disruption 
or decay by the intervention of the conscious and instructed intellect as 
a factor among the forces ruling its development.” “All decent 
citizens,’ declares Viscount Cecil in an earnest, if conventional, fore- 
word, “ will be grateful’ to those who, having the ability to make 
clear “‘ the vital issue between international anarchy and cooperation ”’ 
and being patriotically anxious to do what they could to avert the 
catastrophe of another war, have contributed chapters to the book. 
To admit that they belong “ to different schools of thought ” is not, 
however, to concede that collectively they make up a representative 
team: a “ challenge,” after all, is in its nature a unilateral affair. 

The theme of the book is war, if not War—and “ this business of 
opposing’ it. The tragedy of the last War is expressed, in ten sonnets, 
by Edmund Blunden, the horror of the next foretold, with grim 
emphasis, by Gerald Heard. J. B. Priestley shows the weaknesses 
of the propaganda-technique common among pacifists; Vera Brittain 
the shortcomings of ‘‘ the public mind ” and of the education to which 
it is partly due. Major Yeats-Brown and his like are refuted by Guy 
Chapman, “‘armourers” apologised (?) for by Winifred Holtby. 
Storm Jameson and Ivor Brown dwell on the dangers of Fascism. 
The theory of peace through collective security is well set forth by 
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Vernon Bartlett and Mary Agnes Hamilton. The fallacy of isolation- 
ism is explained by Gerald Barry and “the necessity of an inter- 
national ideal ’’ by Rebecca West. Philip Noel Baker, after arguing 
the inadequacy of any merely national means of air defence, devotes 
a sanguine and knowledgeable chapter to the problem of an inter- 
national air force. Elsewhere, while nominally dealing with Peace 
and the Official Mind, the same writer airs at some length and without 
much subtlety his lack of sympathy with the National Government. 
There are sound and suggestive observations in Julian Huxley’s 
“Peace through Science”; but the most mature of all the essays is 
that by G. E. G. Catlin on the “ Roots of War.” Though perhaps 
inevitably it contains a certain proportion of superficial thinking, this 
book is not one which serious students of contemporary society should 
be content to ignore. C. A. W. MANNING. 


14*, THE AIR MENACE AND THE ANSWER. By Elvira K. Fradkin. 
1934. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xviii + 
331 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THE air menace envisaged by the author is indeed for our crowded 
city populations an apocalyptic wrath to come. A rain of thermite 
bombs to light fires which cannot be extinguished ; phosgene or mustard 
gas bombs to add to the horror; high explosive bombs to complete it 
by sending the skyscrapers crashing down—that, she states, is a picture 
of modern warfare. Every European city is open to such attack; 
nay, as General Balbo’s flight of 1933 showed, every American city on 
the Atlantic sea-board also. 

The answer to the air menace which Mrs. Fradkin propounds is 
summarised by her thus :— 

“There is only one answer to this menace—a world organisation to supervise 
disarmament and to settle international disputes by peaceful means. ... The 
cooperation of each nation with every other nation for the safety of each and all— 
that i is the new patriotism. That is the last defence (p. 274). 

“ Together, international control over commercial aviation, the abolition of 
aggressive types of weapons, international aerial police force, a universal world 
state, spiritual rebirth which is indicated in the phrase—moral disarmament— 
together all these deeply needed factors can cope with the air menace. They are 
the attainable answer to this menace ”’ (p. 278). 

Are they attainable? They have all been considered in some 
shape or form at Geneva during the last two years and elsewhere for 
a longer period still. Separately they have been found to present 
difficulties which are as yet unsurmounted. Ifa combination of them 
is necessary to supply an answer to the problem of the air menace, then 
the solution of that problem seems to be far distant indeed. 

Take one of the elements of the answer, and not perhaps the most 
refractory. ‘Security against this air menace,” states Mrs. Fradkin 
(p. 129), ‘“‘ demands some form of internationalisation of commercial 
aviation.” Among the final objectives, to be attained perhaps after 
five years, she includes the control of all commercial and civil air lines 
by the League of Nations, which would have the right to convert the 
machines at need into a League air force. No mention is made of the 
thousands of machines in private ownership and not used for com- 
mercial work or as air liners. It is the international control of them 
which is the real difficulty, and they are all potential bombers too. 

Mrs. Fradkin has collected a great deal of useful statistical and 
other information in regard to chemical warfare, air warfare and the 
unholy alliance of the two. Her historical statements are not in all 
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respects unchallengeable. She states (p. 97) that the First Hague 
Conference, 1899, ruled that “aircraft, present or projected, will not 
be allowed to take part in war,” and repeats this statement in another 
form later (p. 130). It is incorrect. What the Hague Declaration in 
question prohibited was “the discharge of projectiles or explosives 
from balloons or by other new methods of a similar nature.” It did 
not prohibit balloons (etc.) from engaging in reconnaisance, or from 
fighting one another, or from taking part otherwise than by bombing 
in air warfare. In any case a number of important Powers refused to 
sign the Declaration. Again, she states (p. 122) that a British air line 
runs via Rangoon, Singapore and Batavia to Australia. At the time 
when she was writing in 1933 it had not reached Singapore (though it 
did so in December 1933), and it has not yet been extended to Australia. 
The statement (p. 131) that the Hague prohibition of the bombardment 
of undefended towns (Art. 25, Réglement) was proved to be valueless 
in the World War is also open to challenge. The prohibition was not 
operative for the reason that non-contracting Powers were among the 
belligerents engaged. 

The book contains a useful bibliography (in which, however, Sir 
F. H. Sykes, correctly so referred to in the text, appears in the Dicken- 
sian disguise of ‘‘ Sir William Sykes ’’) and an index which is strangely 
selective and even capricious in its omissions and inclusions. The 
book, being a Macmillan publication, is of course admirably produced. 

J. M. SPAIGHT. 


15. PEACE wiTH Honour. By A. A. Milne. 1934. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. 214 pp. 5s.) 

Tuis little book is written with so much charm and conviction that 
it seems cruel to label it as ineffective. Mr. Milne starts from the 
position of the Outlawry of War school in the United States—that 
“war is the ultimate expression of man’s wickedness and man’s silli- 
ness ”’—and arrives at the same conclusion as they, namely, that war 
must be ‘‘ renounced.’’ But to the question what he proposes to do 
if, after war has been renounced (as it has been in the Kellogg Pact), 
some State should nevertheless have recourse to it, he has no answer, 
except that we must all take certain risks. He considers, however, 
that such a contingency is “ morally impossible.” The fact is, of course, 
that such conduct is morally impossible on the part of some States 
(Sweden, for instance), but not of others. But Mr. Milne is precluded 
from getting to grips with the problem thus opened up by his im- 
patience with statesmen in general and by his very British inclination 
to picture the rest of the world in his own delightful and gentlemanly 
image. A. Z, 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


16*, THE FuTuRE oF Monetary Poticy. A Report on International 
Monetary Problems by a Group of Members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1935. (Oxford University 
Press. Royal 8vo. xii-+- 220 pp. 10s. 6d. To members of 
the Institute 7s.) 

Tus is the second and final report of the Chatham House Study 
Group on International Monetary Problems. Their first report, published 
in May 1933, was an objective summary of the different and con- 
flicting theories of monetary policy with reference to the depression ; 
in the present volume the members of the Group declare themselves 
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“‘ prepared to indicate in what directions their own conclusions lie, 
and not merely to compare and assess the opinions of others.”’ This 
is not, however, an entirely accurate description of the book; out of 
over two hundred pages, only twenty-eight are devoted to the section 
entitled ‘‘ Problems of Policy.”” The remainder of the book is a dis- 
cussion of some of the theoretical and practical problems involved, 
which, though it reaches conclusions on what should be done, is written 
in the tone of the academic analyst rather than that of the formulator 
of programmes. This does not, of course, detract from the very con- 
siderable merit of the volume, but makes it more likely to be of value 
to the student seeking for enlightenment than to the politician looking 
for a policy. 

It is inevitable in a document of this nature that compromise 
should play a large part in its composition. Here and there the 
efforts at mediation have broken down. The majority of the Study 
Group, though they favour an ultimate return to an international 
currency system, believe that “conditions are unfavourable for the 
attempt ’”’ to restore the gold standard in the immediate future, 
“and are likely to remain unfavourable.” But the Chairman, Sir 
Charles Addis, and two other members disagree, and regard the 
restoration of a freely functioning international gold standard as the 
only method of securing progress. Again, on the question of the 
advisability of a large programme of public works in the present 
circumstances of Great Britain, the Group is unable to agree or even 
to produce a majority opinion, and has to content itself with setting 
out three divergent views, together with the somewhat empty con- 
clusion that “‘ subject to this divergence of emphasis the Group are 
agreed in supporting an expansionist policy involving some rise in 
the price level.” Since these two questions are the most important 
ones of immediate policy for Great Britain, it is to be regretted that 
the Group was unable to find a greater community of views and 
somewhat more precision in its recommendations. 

Apart from these major disagreements, however, the chief impres- 
sion which the book makes is one of the widening field of agreement 
in economic and monetary matters. On many questions the opposing 
schools of thought of one or two decades ago are now finding it possible 
to meet on common ground. This can be illustrated in several ways. 
Before the War the idea of any conflict of interest in the monetary 
sphere between the world at large and the individual national economy 
had barely emerged. The spread of protection was, of course, preaching 
a similar idea in the economic sphere; but even the protectionists 
never argued for “currency autarky.’’ Immediately after the War, 
there were two opposing views: the “managed currency ”’ school, 
seeking independence of the national currency with freely fluctuating 
exchanges, and the other advocating an international gold standard 
as rigid as before the War. 

To-day, both these extreme views have been softened by experience, 
and though agreement on immediate policy cannot yet be reached, it 
is possible for a body of economists to agree that the dilemma of stable 
exchanges or stable prices can be greatly exaggerated. ‘‘ To put the 
two as absolute alternatives is not merely exaggeration; it is untrue.” 
The problem of preserving continuity of values is a double one; it 
involves balanced conditions at home and stable international 
relationships. The ultimate solution can therefore only be a world- 
wide one, and in the meantime the two schools of thought are not in 
contradiction to each other but merely alternative approaches to the 
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same ideal. This is undoubtedly the right way of looking at the 
matter; and a great deal of fruitless controversy will be avoided if it 
can be adopted as the common starting-point for future research into 
the means of reconciling national and international needs in the neces- 
sarily painful interim period until a truly international system of 
monetary management can be devised. 

The Group takes a similarly eclectic attitude to many other problems 
which have stirred up battles in the past. It is in no doubt, for 
example, of the economic benefits of international specialisation with 
a free exchange of goods and capital between nations. But at the 
same time it points out the delicate position (usually ignored by Free 
Traders) of the country which is led by the international division of 
labour to specialise on one product. To ask Chile to live on her nitrate 
alone is equivalent, the Report says, to “‘ suggesting to a man that, if 
he takes a particular line of action, he may be and his fellows certainly 
will be richer, though there is a considerable risk that he and his family 
will starve.” 

Again, on a rather more technical point, the majority of the Group 
find a middle course between those who, believing depressions to be 
primarily monetary in origin, would solve them by a rigid insistence 
on the stabilisation of wholesale prices, and those who are more 
impressed with the evidence of non-monetary dislocation and sceptical 
of the virtues of price stabilisation. The compromise here is in two 
parts: first, the task of monetary policy is to stabilise not prices but 
; the relation between prices and costs, so that industry is neither stimu- 
lated by excessive profits nor depressed by the emergence of losses; 
and secondly, since occasional minor recessions are needed to maintain 
a due “‘ proportion ” of balance in the economic machine, monetary 
policy should concentrate on preventing these “‘ primary depressions ” 
from developing into “‘ secondary depressions,” which are pure economic 
waste. This compromise is not perhaps as likely to win universal 
assent as the reconciliation between the “ managed currency” and 
the gold standard. But it is nevertheless praiseworthy as an attempt 


Sie, 


to build a solid foundation from which further inquiry can proceed. 
W. T. Layton. 


17. TREASURIES AND CENTRAL BANKs. By David William Dodwell. 
With a Foreword by Sir Basil P. Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
1934. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xiv + 218 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

A BOOK on the relation between Governments and Central Banks 
is opportune, for at the present time much that is unusual is happening 
in this sphere and it is useful that the background of historical develop- 
ment should be presented by a qualified hand. Mr. Dodwell’s book 
was written as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia University during 
his tenure of a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship, and one may cordially 
agree with Sir Basil Blackett, who contributes a foreword, that Mr. 
Dodwell has made good use of the opportunity afforded to him. 

The main body of this book is concerned with describing the rela- 
tions that have grown up over an extended period between the British 
Government and the Bank of England and between the United States 
Government and the American banking system. This task has 
entailed extensive research and there are few who, when they have 
read Mr. Dodwell’s book, will not feel that they. have added greatly 
to their knowledge of past financial history, which naturally plays an 
important part in this book. 

In the case of the United Kingdom the reader is carried from the 
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study of the early days of the Exchequer System, which preceded the 
creation of the Bank of England, down to the present time when the réle 
of the Central Bank, as the authority in control of credit, has achieved a 
significance of which the founders of the Bank had no conception. The 
growth of the position and authority of the Bank is traced through its 
various stages, concluding with the views of the Macmillan Committee, 
which is the last official inquiry into the British monetary system. 

In the case of the United States, Mr. Dodwell divides his study 
into two parts, the first covering the period prior to the creation of 
the Federal Reserve system in 1913 and the second representing, in 
fact, the history of that system. Here again the book is thoroughly 
up to date, including an account of the changes which have been 
introduced under President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Dodwell points out that since the suspension of the gold stan- 
dard in the United Kingdom “ sterling has been a managed standard 
with Government in more or less direct control,” and that ‘“‘ the 
United States Treasury is now acting as a Central Bank.” The 
position of Central Bankers in both countries to-day is not an enviable 
one, and their normal functions are in a state of abeyance. While 
the future course of development is obscure, Mr. Dodwell holds that 
it is for the United States and the United Kingdom to show the way 
towards the true solution of the leading problems of Central Banking, 
which on the national side cover the relations between Bank and State, 
and on the international side cover the relations between Central 
Banks themselves. In this connection a few remarks may be per- 
mitted with reference to Mr. Dodwell’s attitude to the vexed question 
of the relation between the Bank of England and the State. He 
observes (p. 107): “‘ The nationalisation of the Bank of England 
would be, of course, in no way revolutionary.” This is a view which 
many will be unable to accept. Mr. Dodwell’s opinion is apparently 
based on the view that there is a necessity for close cooperation between 
a Government and the Central Bank and that nationalisation ‘‘ would 
be mainly a change of form.” While it may be admitted that the 
nationalisation of commercial banking raises considerations different 
from those affecting a Central Bank, nationalisation of the latter would 
imply the acceptance of a dangerous principle and would involve risks 
in practice which have hitherto been avoided. However much the 
position might be safeguarded it is difficult to see by what means it 
would be possible to protect a nationalised Central Bank from becoming 
involved in undesirable political controversy, while the Government 
would be deprived of the advantage which it at present enjoys of 
completely independent advice in a realm where mistakes may be 
fraught with the most serious consequences. The fact that Mr. 
Dodwell’s book raises debateable matters of this kind gives it an 
additional interest. C. H. Kiscu. 


18. CONCENTRATION OF BANKING: the Changing Structure and 
Control of Banking in the United States. By J. M. Chapman. 
1934. (New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi-+ 388 pp. 25s.) 

19. THE BANKING Crisis: the End of an Epoch. By Marcus Nadler 
and Julius Irwin Bogen. 1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. ix-+2I0 pp. 6s.) 

THE part which the American banking system and American bank 
management have taken in intensifying and aggravating the economic 
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depression has, to date, not received the attention it merits. In 
their respective ways, therefore, these two books are to be welcomed. 
The first is a scholarly and detailed work which describes with the aid 
of superabundant tables and graphs the history of branch banking and 
of bank mergers in the United States. We are shown that there is, 
historically, nothing essentially un-American about branch banking, 
which was, in fact, common before the Civil War. However, the Act 
under which national banks were established in 1863 virtually made 
unit banking the practice of the country until a ruling more favourable 
to branch banking was given by the Comptroller of the Currency in 
1922 and by the McFadden Bill in 1927. Nevertheless, it remains 
the fact that, except in California and in a dozen large cities throughout 
the country, branch banking is non-existent in the United States. 
The Federal Reserve banks were created in 1913, but still, as Mr. 
Chapman says: “It must be evident that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with any banking system in which more than 11,125 
banks fail during a period of twelve years.’’ In spite of many mergers 
there are to-day far too many small independent banks in America, 
and it is to be expected that in the inevitably slow process of developing 
a strong, and at the same time efficient, system of deposit banking, 
Mr. Chapman’s admirable and impartial survey of the past will prove 
valuable. Its present value might, one feels, have been increased if 
Mr. Chapman had developed the critical side of his study, especially 
in regard to such recent legislation as the Glass Steagall Act of 1933. 
It is certainly remarkable that in America the depression should have 
brought about not only depreciation of the currency, but a banking 
collapse as well. The task of reopening the banks was effectively 
dealt with by the liberal provision of currency through the Federal 
System; hoarding ceased. Subsequent legislation was passed for the 
mutual guarantee of deposits which has allayed the fears of the public, 
but the golden opportunity which then existed for a radical reform of 
the country banking system was lost. Mr. Chapman predicts that 
there will be further bank mergers. It would be interesting to have 
his ideas upon the steps which the Administration should take to 
establish branch banking and what regional basis should be chosen. 
In banking, as in other spheres, sectionalism and the autonomy of 
the States must continue to yield to Federal authority. 


The Banking Crisis is frankly a popular book, which relates briefly 
and clearly the events leading up to the banking collapse, and of 
expedients taken to prevent it—the National Credit Corporation, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, open-market operations, Home 
Loan Banks, the banking holiday. In the preface the authors under- 
take to answer the specific question as to whether the collapse was 
inevitable, but, except for a few pages here and there of criticism of 
the unit banking system and bad administration, the succeeding pages 
are exclusively devoted to narrative. G. MITCHELL. 


20*, GERMAN BuSINESS CYCLES, 1924-1933. By Carl T. Schmidt. 
1934. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 
8vo. 283 pp. Charts, tables. $2.50.) 

THE main part of this work is a statistical study of the course of 
business in Germany since the stabilisation of the currency. The 
immediate object of the author has been to ascertain the extent to 
which the data conform to a cyclical pattern, and to compare the post- 
inflation cycles with those of the pre-War period. 
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Beginning with depression at the time of stabilisation, the figures 
show two complete cycles; first, a short one ending in the depression 
of the spring of 1926, and then a long one extending to 1932. (It is 
interesting to notice the evidence of recovery setting in from the middle 
of the latter year.) The cycles are fairly clearly defined, despite an 
irregular movement in 1924 and some difficulty in fixing the peak in 
1928-1929. The amplitude of the second cycle was exceptionally 
large, judged by pre-War standards. Throughout the German 
economy was dominated by international capital movements—the 
flow of capital to Germany, now fast, now slow; the check to the flow, 
and then its reversal. Thus Germany was peculiarly sensitive to the 
state of the capital market abroad and to developments in international 
politics. 

The statistical picture presented here should make this book very 
useful as a work of reference. Some critics may complain that the 
more statistical parts of the work are somewhat bare of interpretation. 
To that it could at least be replied that the material is here for other 
economists to interpret. A more serious criticism which must be made 
is that such explanation and interpretation as is offered is by no means 
satisfying. On the general causes of cyclical fluctuations, we have 
vague references to economic rhythms, suggestions of a very crude 
“ repercussion ”’ theory, and a hint of insufficiency of purchasing power. 
But little attempt is made to determine how far the upswings were 
characterised by a misdirection of productive resources; nor does the 
writer clearly face the fundamental question, whether variations in 
the inflow of foreign capital must not inevitably lead to industrial 
dislocation. For light on the latter point it would have been more 
useful if comparisons had been made not with pre-War Germany but 
with the experience of other countries which have been the scene of 
intermittent large-scale foreign investment. But that perhaps is the 
subject for another book. P. BARRETT WHALE. 


21. Dotrars. By Lionel D. Edie. 1934. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 293 pp. 
IIs. 6d.) 


THIs is a wise book, all the more important because it is written so 
simply that any serious-minded person, though knowing comparatively 
little about currency questions, should be able to appreciate it. Mr. 
Edie sees the monetary problem objectively, and if he is strongly 
critical of the “ old deal” he is fully aware of the dangers of the New. 
He faces and answers the question, what should be done, roughly as 
follows : 


1. We want a reconstructed gold standard, but not the old gold standard. 
The financial structure must be protected from violent fluctuations in the demand 
for gold and the consequent deflationary pressure. ‘‘ At least for the time being, 
and perhaps permanently, it is desirable that central banks should be the only 
institutions authorised to buy gold for a monetary purpose.” 

2. Bimetallism is undesirable, but a stabilisation of the price of silver would be 
of practical.value, since it would give stable exchanges to the silver currency 
countries. 

3. International cooperation is needed to restrict international movements of 
“* bad-money.” 

4. Exchange rates must be fixed at equilibrium levels; these can only be 
discovered by experiment, which may take “a period of years.” 

5. ‘The Central Banks should definitely acknowledge responsibility for 
preventing excessive fluctuations in the world price level.” (How successful 
they may be is uncertain, but Mr. Edie maintains that they could certainly “ pre- 
vent any such drastic fluctuations as we have had in recent years.’’) 
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6. The objective should be to combine both internal and external stability, 
and not to sacrifice the one to the other. 

7. Central banks should adopt “ the principle of coordinating the expansion 
of credit with the long-term trend of growth of physical volume of production 
and trade.” 

8. ‘‘ A drain of gold from a given country should be recognised as a symptom 
of disequilibrium, and more intelligent international book-keeping should be 
developed, to the end that a country suffering the drain may be able to apply 
fundamental correctives to the causes of the disequilibrium. Furthermore, 
the United States, in conjunction with other countries, should not trust to the 
automatic gold standard as the sole determinant of the volume of bank deposits 
and currency appropriate for a country, but should develop criteria for deliberate 
policy in regulating such volume. The criteria should include not merely reserve 
ratios but price indices, rates of growth of production, and speculative movements.” 

g. ‘‘ In endeavouring to operate under a new monetary standard the United 
States should look not merely to the price index as a mathematical average but 
also as an internal structure. It will be particularly necessary to give direction 
to the ratio between agricultural prices and non-agricultural prices for the purpose 
of maintaining a reasonable degree of balance within the price structure and 
maintaining a continuous flow of purchasing power within the domestic market.” 


Further, Mr. Edie has some more remarks on the task of organising 
the shift from “artificial stimulation’ (a necessary restorative) to 
“ self-sustaining forces” (¢.e. the normal functioning of the capital 
goods industries) as events develop in the United States. It is 
interesting to note that he does not want the 1926 price-level back in 
the United States; he suggests a price-level midway between that of 
to-day and that of 1926. Incidentally, he has some very suggestive 
observations on the actual form which credit inflation took before 1929. 

This is a book full of sane and lucid ideas—a book to be read not 
merely by Presidents and their advisers, but by anyone who wants 
to keep abreast with rational thought on current affairs. English 
readers should not be put off by the title. The book deals with the 
world problem, and not just with the intricacies of American banking, 
and many might well think over a sentence from its pages: ‘‘ The 
task of reconstruction can best be accomplished in a spirit which steers 
between the extreme schools of thought.” A. T. K. GRANT. 


22. MONEY, FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE. By H. J. Welch. 
1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 158 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Welch’s conclusions are as follows :— 

First, securities and bills, and not gold, should be the backing for 
currency notes; 

Second, that monetary policy should .be conducted in relation to 
internal requirements, and without regard to international finance or to 
gold reserves; 

Third, that steps should be taken to minimise short or long-term 
international investments, unless 

Fourth, such investment represents either long-term lending for the 
creation of economic assets in the borrowing country, or short-term lend- 
ing necessary for actual trading operations; 

Fifth, that the Exchange Equalisation Fund should continue to try 
and smooth out exchange fluctuations, but should not seek to acquire 
large stocks of gold; 

Sixth, that the possibility should be considered of a separate 
“ Exchange Bank of England ”’ to manage the Account; it should issue 
regular information as to its activities; 

Seventh, that—temporary fluctuations apart—currencies should be 
permitted to find their natural level ; 

Eighth, that the notion that a creditor country benefits from a 
“favourable balance of trade”’ is complete nonsense, and should be 
recognised as such; 

Ninth, that Britain should not return to any gold standard, and that 
if it does it should be on more flexible conditions than in the past. 
ALE. G. 
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23*. DE BETREKKINGEN TUSSCHEN BANKEN EN INDUSTRIE IN FRANK- 
RIJK. BANKS AND INDUSTRY IN FRANCE. [Nederlandsch 
Economisch Instituut, 8.) By A. Treep. 1934. (Haarlem: de 
erven F. Bohn. 8vo. xi-+ 361 pp., + 10 pp. of English and 
French synopses.) 


A survey of French banking in its relations with industry from the 
middle of the nineteenth century up to the present day. 


24*, INTERNATIONALER SCHUTZ VON ANLEIHEGLAUBIGERN. By Martin ° 


Domke. 1934. (Wien: Manz. 8vo. 59 pp.) 


The author reviews the existing means of protection for foreign 
bondholders, and argues that some form of international protection by 
agreement is necessary. He considers that the best solution would be 
to give the Permanent Court of International Justice power to adjudicate 
in cases of default. 


25*. PLAN WeE Must: the transition to national planning. By 
John Stanfield. 1934. (London: Hamilton. 8vo. 174 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

The thesis of this book is that only by the establishment of ‘‘ planned 
economy ”’ can the liberties enjoyed to-day in England, France and 
America be preserved, and political revolutions avoided. Economic 
disorders lie at the root of the present mass discontent which finds an 
outlet in the desire for a belief in violence. National planning, though 
it will not settle all the economic problems of the world to-day, is the 
next stage in historical development and offers the most reasonable hope 
for the future. 


26. CREDIT AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By Barnard Ellinger, 
C.B.E. 1934. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvii + 189 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ellinger’s book describes in detail the methods by which trade 
is financed. It starts with raw cotton grown in the United States, and 
carries the story through to the final sale of finished goods in China. 
Illustrations of Credit Instruments add to the interest of the book. This 
is an illuminating account of the technique by which international trade 
is carried on. A. T. K. G. 


LAW AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


27*, THE PERMANENT CouRT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: a Treatise. 
By Manley O. Hudson. 1934. (New York and London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xxvii+ 73I pp. 21s.) 


TuIs is a welcome addition to the large and growing literature of 
the Permanent Court. Professor Hudson of Harvard is one of the 
leading authorities on the subject, and he has done more, perhaps, than 
any American, unless it be Mr. Elihu Root, to make the true facts 
about the Court known to his countrymen and Government, and to 
induce them to give it their adhesion and support. 

The book is of wide scope. It begins with a survey of international 
arbitration in the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth 
century, including a rapid but useful description of all the cases dealt 
with by the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and a most interesting 
account of the little known Central American Court of Justice. The 
history of the precursors of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is completed by a study of the abortive proposals for the crea- 
tion of an International Prize Court and a Court of Arbitral Justice 
at the Hague Conference of 1907. Having thus shown how the new 
institution has its roots in the past the author proceeds to examine 
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in detail the history of the creation of the Court itself. A full account 
is given of all the proposals relating to the Court at the Peace Con- 
ference as well as of the various steps taken by the League of Nations 
and its committees in formulating and adopting the Statute of the 
Court, and this is followed by a description and discussion of the 
revision of the Statute in 1929 and the efforts made to secure American 
accession in 1926 and 1929. If there is any criticism to be made it is 
perhaps that the chapter devoted to the drafting of the Statute, in 
which each article of that document is considered with reference to 
its origin, hardly contains sufficient important material to justify the 
space devoted to it. But even this chapter will be useful for purposes 
of reference. 

The third part of the book is devoted to the organisation of the 
Court in.all its aspects: election of Judges, Rules of Court, finances, 
sessions, etc. Then follow the important subjects of jurisdiction, 
practice and procedure, and the law applicable by the Court. On all 
these matters Professor Hudson writes with the authority and scholar- 
ship one expects of him. Controversial or difficult questions involved 
in the constitution of the Court. are discussed, always in an objective 
oi and with reference to the material upon which the answer 

epends. With regard to the law applied by the Court in the cases 
adjudicated upon the book is not so complete as in other respects, but 
there is an admirable chapter upon one very important aspect of this 
subject, namely, the Court’s interpretation of international engage- 
ments. The appendices contain the text of the constitutional docu- 
ments, and the Revision and American Accession Protocols, in French 
and English, the Rules of Court as revised in 1931, the text of all the 
declarations so far made under the Optional Clause, and other material 
relating to the registry, personnel, and publications of the Court. 

ALEXANDER P. FACHIRI. 


28*, NATIONALITY AND THE PEACE TREATIES. By W. O’S. Molony. 
1934. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 278 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


WHEN, at the close of the World War, large transfers of territory 
were made from the defeated Powers to the new or enlarged States, 
provisions were inserted in the relevant Peace and Minority Treaties 
regarding the nationality of the transferred populations. For reasons 
difficult to ascertain, no single general principle was applied, but in 
some cases the criterion of birth was used, in others of habitual resi- 
dence, in others again of “ pertinenza,” or legal establishment in a 
commune, etc. As most of the treaties were obscure, and nearly all 
conflicted with one another, a tangle resulted through which few could 
find their way, and many scores of persons in Central and Eastern 
Europe found themselves in possession of dual nationality, contested 
nationality or no nationality at all. The matter has been made worse 
by the legislation subsequently enacted in several States which does not 
even follow the provisions of the Treaties. 

Mr. Molony’s book, the fruit of several years of study during his 
tenure of a post in the Minorities Section of the League of Nations, is 
the first essay of any length to appear on the subject in English, and 
surveys the ground very completely. All the important provisions 
of the various treaties and laws are adduced, and there are besides 
interesting chapters on the position of the League of Nations in relation 
to the problem, the activities of various voluntary societies, etc. His 
book is thus indispensable to all students of the problem; although it 
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cannot be denied that a little rearrangement, at least to the extent of 
explaining technical terms the first time that they are used, instead of 
much later, or not at all, would have made it much easier to follow; 
as would the omission of a certain amount of matter, particularly in 
the earlier stages, not strictly relevant to the subject. Nevertheless, 
if his book succeeds in awakening interest in the problem, and some 
comprehension of its complexities, it will not have been written in 
vain. 

Croatia-Slavonia is miswritten throughout (except in one quotation) 
as Croatia-Slovenia. C. A. M. 


29*. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RECOGNITION OF STATES. 
By Malbone W. Graham. 1933. (University of California 
Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 79 pp. 
38. 3d.) 

THE problem of recognition of States presented itself acutely during 
the years immediately following the conclusion of the Great War and 
many divergent views were then propounded as to the conditions of 
admission to membership of the League of Nations. In the end, the 
Assembly rallied to the doctrine advanced by Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, 
the distinguished Chilean jurist, that it was not necessary for a State 
to be recognised by all the other States either de facto or de jure before 
it could be admitted into the League. Recognition of a State by the 
League was in itself sufficient and it, moreover, carried with it recogni- 
tion by all the other States members of the League. The affirmative 
action of the Assembly on this point in 1921 established two general 
principles which have since been adhered to: (1) that the result of 
admission to the League implied automatic recognition and that (2) the 
Assembly enjoyed the right and power to recognise a State without 
the necessity of preliminary recognition on the part of the Great 
Powers. The present monograph contains an account of the events 
connected with the question of recognition from the earliest proposals 
at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 up to the final elaboration of 
the doctrine by the Thirteenth Assembly of the League in 1932, when 
‘Iraq was admitted. It also comprises a very interesting examination 
of the various interpretations placed on the action of the League by 
leading jurists and publicists. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


30*. WHERE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS STANDS To-DAy. By Quincy 
Wright. 1934. (Minneapolis: University of Minneapolis 
Press. 8vo. 25 pp. 25¢.) 

One of a series of four lectures delivered at the University of Minnesota 
during “‘ International Affairs Week ”’ in the summer of 1934. It sum- 
marises the League’s present position, and suggests reforms which would, 
the author thinks, increase its prestige. 


31. FOLKERETTENI FREDSTID OG KRIGSTID, ANDEN DEL, II. Kric 
oG NEUTRALITET. By Axel Moller. 1934. (Copenhagen: 
G. E. C. Gads Forlag. 8vo. v-+220pp. 7kr. 75.) 

The first volume of this Treatise has already been noticed in the 
July 1934 number of International Affairs. This is the second part of 
the second volume and sets out the generally accepted doctrines of War 
and Neutrality. The first part of the second volume is ready for publi- 
cation (Forord). The Treatise is a welcome addition to the Scandinavian 
literature on Public International Law and will be a reliable guide for 
the student. V. RI. 
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32. TENDENZE COSTITUZIONALI. By Amedeo Giannini. [Istituto 
nazionale fascista di Cultura - Studi Juridici e Storici.] 1933. 
(Bologna: Zanichelli. 8vo. 283 pp. Lire 15.) 

The author has collected in this book his essays on different questions 
of constitutional law previously published in different periodicals. He 
endeavours to formulate tendencies of modern constitutional evolution 
without waiting until the new edifice has been completed (Preface, 
p. vii). The views of the author on the Italian constitution are of great 
interest (e.g. at p. 23). VW. ote 4. 


33*. DER BEGRIFF ‘‘ MILITARFAHRZEUG ” IM LUFTRECHT. By Erwin 
Riesch. [Volkerrechtsfragen, 42. Heft.] 1934. (Berlin: 
Dimmler. 8vo. i100 pp. Rm. 6.) 

A study of the practical difficulties involved in classifying military 
aircraft for the purposes of air law, illustrated by concrete examples, 
The author deals briefly with the various conceptions of military aircraft 
in treaties, conferences, etc., and considers that more useful definitions 
would have been arrived at if there had been more representatives with 
a practical knowledge of flying and construction on the drafting com- 
mittees, and fewer jurists. The definition which he himself proposes is 
the following: ‘‘ Every aeroplane which is attached to the defence 
forces is a military aeroplane” (‘‘ Jedes dem Dienste der Wehrmacht 
zugeteilte Luftfahrzeug ist ein Militarluftfahrzeug ’’), with the addition of 
the following proviso: “ Every military aeroplane which is being flown 
must carry fixed national badges, which can be easily recognised from 
outside’ (“‘ Jedes in Betrieb befindliche Militarluftfahrzeug hat feste 
und von aussen leicht erkennbare Hoheitszeichen zu fiihren ’’). 


34*. THE LEGAL PROCESS AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By H. Kelsen. 
1934. (New Commonwealth Research Bureau Publications. 
Series A, No. 1.) (London: The New Commonwealth, 
Thorney House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 8vo. 27 pp.) 

The author, Professor of International Law at the Institut Universitaire 
de Hautes Etudes Internationales in Geneva, argues that the elimination 
of war and similar acts of coercion can only come about through the 
institution of an international executive power to carry out the judgments 
of an International Court. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


35*. LA CRISE EUROPEENNE ET LA GRANDE GUERRE (1904-1918). 
By Pierre Renouvin. [Peuples et Civilisations: —Histotre 
Générale, Vol. XIX.] 1934. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 8vo. 


639 pp. 60 frs.) 
SINCE the publication of his Origines Immédiates de la Guerre 
Professor Renouvin has been generally acknowledged as the chief 
French expert on the origins of the War, and his latest work displays 
the same admirable qualities of steadiness and solidity. Though he 
fought and was wounded in the struggle, there is no trace in these 
pages of passion or polemical purpose. As far as a man of flesh and 
blood can do so, he stands above the battle. Some of his readers 
indeed may wish for a few more personal judgments. He writes 
throughout as an historian fully conscious of his responsibilities. That 
he has mastered the whole printed material goes without saying, and 
even specialists can learn from his rich bibliographical notes in many 
languages. 
It may have been the wish of the editors of the series rather than 
the author that only one-third of the massive volume of 600 pages 
should be given to the last decade of peace, and the remaining two- 
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thirds to the four years of war. This distribution of space renders 
the book a little lopsided, but no complaint can be made of the use to 
which this limited opportunity is put. The States and their relations 
at the opening of the century are clearly sketched, with special atten- 
tion to the crises which preceded the catastrophe. Democracy, he 
reminds us, was forging ahead all over the world, but diplomacy for the 
most part eluded its control. There are no revelations in this brief 
record, and the author declares himself as ignorant as the rest of us as 
to the grounds of Delcassé’s belief in 1905 that he could count on the 
landing of a British force of 100,000 men in Slesvig-Holstein in the 
event of a Franco-German war. The pages on the outbreak of war in 
1914 repeat the arguments of his well-known book. The main re- 
sponsibility is placed squarely on the Central Powers, who decided to 
punish Serbia, while refusing every compromise and concession. 
“‘ They knew the risk and took it, resolved to impose their will even 
at the price of a war.” 

The detailed account of the struggle falls into two parts, the second 
of which opens with the intervention of the United States. The 
author avoids the temptation to make his story complete, and con- 
centrates on outstanding events such as the battles of the Marne and 
Verdun. Joffre was in no way a military genius, but at the supreme 
moment he kept his nerve, which Moltke failed to do. “ La victoire 
de la Marne est une victoire du commandement.” With the entry 
of the United States the fate of the War was decided; for even had the 
German offensive of 1918 been more successful, it would merely have 
postponed the victory of the Allies. The curtain falls when the 
armistice is signed, and a few pages of sober reflections conclude the 
work. The military victory was won, but the factors of a good peace— 
wide views, foresight, a sense of economic realities—were lacking. 
Public opinion, hot from the contest, would have vetoed the sacrifice 
of national interests, even had the governments been willing to make 
them. Professor Renouvin is to be congratulated on his detached 
serenity. He is a good Frenchman, but he is also a thoughtful citizen 
of the world. G. P. Goocn. 


36. TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE. By Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt. [Berkshire Studies in European History.) 1934. 
(New York: Henry Holt. 8vo. vili+ 131 pp. $1.00.) 


THE series to which this volume belongs is intended for college 
students in the United States. Professor Schmitt presents an outline 
of European history from 1871 to 1914, laying most stress on the forma- 
tion and interaction of the two rival alliances. His account is written 
with commendable calmness, though he criticises Germany’s actions 
more severely than those of the Habsburg and Romanov Empires. 
He maintains the proportions of his book by avoiding a detailed 
analysis of the July 1914 crisis. There is a useful bibliography at 
the end. 

The author lays the responsibility for the War less on any indi- 
vidual nation or group than on the whole system of alliances, under 
which each side was always seeking, by exercise of bluff, to score a 
diplomatic victory over the other. In addition, the militarisation of 
Europe had, by 1914, reached a point where the calling of the oppo- 
nent’s bluff (by mobilisation) inevitably led to war. Professor Schmitt 
shows how both these developments may be traced back to the policy 
and tradition of Prince Bismarck. J. GUEST. 
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37*. DE TRIPLE-ENTENTE : de internationale verhoudingen van 1902 
tot 1909. By J. B. Manger, Jr., for the Nederlandsch Comité 
tot Onderzoek van de Oorzaken van den Wereldoorlog. 1934. 
(Utrecht: Kemink. 8vo. ii + 246 pp.) 


The earlier volumes in this series were N. Japikse’s Euvopa en Bis- 
marcks Vredespolitiek . . . 1870-1890 and J. S. Bartstra’s Twaalf Jaren 
“ Vrije-Hands’’-Politiek . . . 1890-1902. It is based on the official 
diplomatic records, and deals shortly and objectively with the founding 
of the Entente Cordiale and the Triple Alliance, and with the progressive 
isolation of Germany up to the Bosnian Crisis. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


38*. THE IRISH FREE STATE: ITS GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By 
Nicholas Mansergh. 1934. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 


344 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis book, by a young Irish student of political science, contains 
an accurate and critical analysis of government in the Irish Free State, 
its principles, structure, philosophy and direction. It discusses clearly 
and impartially not only the failure of the Treaty settlement but also 
the electoral system, the legislature, the increase of executive power and 
the remarkable growth of administrative law and justice. Such a 
book has long been wanted, for Dr. Kohn’s comprehensive and brilliant 
work on the Free State Constitution, the only previous survey of the 
subject, was published in 1932 and was primarily concerned with the 
legal aspect of the matter. As Mr. Adams, Warden of All Souls, Oxford, 
points out in a foreword, the only direction in Anglo-Irish relations 
worth exploring is the way of good understanding and friendship 
between the respective peoples, which depends mainly on the growth 
of mutual confidence and cooperation between North and South in 
Ireland. But first we have to “ Know ourselves,” and to that end this 
book will help materially, for it discusses every aspect of Irish govern- 
ment with fullness and understanding. No one who desires to follow 
the present developments in the Free State, or the reasons for the 
acute differences between the British and Irish Governments, can do 
without it, for he will find in its pages a complete and dispassionate 
examination of the matters at issue. 

The controversy about the Treaty raises, as Mr. Mansergh points 
out, two questions. The first, whether the Irish Republic, which in 
Ireland is considered to have been one of the parties to that document, 
was an international entity and would therefore come into existence 
again were the Treaty abrogated; the second, whether treaties made 
between members of the British Commonwealth are international or 
domestic documents. An ultimate solution of these issues has not 
yet been attained. The settlement with the Irish Free State was, in 
fact, a treaty of peace between two nations, and not the mere creation 
of a Dominion. The recognition of this fact in Ireland and its non- 
recognition in England are largely responsible for much that has taken 
place since. The notion of the Kingdom of Ireland, which inspired 
the policy of Kevin O’Higgins, and might well have been brought to 
fruition had he lived, was the conception of a statesman who placed 
the unity of Ireland abovea narrow allegiance to doctrinaire republican- 
ism ; but we cannot agree with Mr. Mansergh that this notion approaches 
closely to Mr. de Valera’s idea of ‘‘ external association,” which differs 
in no way from an ordinary international alliance, and refuses to re- 
cognise allegiance to a common King. Under Mr. de Valera the office 
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of Governor-General has become already only the mere formal em- 
bodiment of executive power, and in effect he is both President of the 
State and Prime Minister. 

Mr. Mansergh points out clearly the difference between the Irish 
Free State and the other Dominions, which is that Ireland advanced 
to self-government not by evolution but by revolution. The book is 
full of wise and interesting reflections on Irish political life and machin- 
ery. He notes that the Irish people emphasise personal leadership, 
and that Irish political life tends to produce pre-eminent but rarely 
eminent men. Personality is inevitably placed before programme, and 
a general election is in reality a presidential election. So Proportional 
Representation, which elsewhere has led to the creation of many small 
parties, whilst it has in the Free State given to minorities seats pro- 
portional to their votes and has prevented exaggerated majorities, has 
not prevented personal leadership from largely obliterating political 
principles and consolidating the position of the two big parties at the 
expense of the smaller groups. The cleavage of opinion on the Treaty 
which agitated the Free State for the first ten years was not a social 
issue. Members of all classes were to be found on both sides. But the 
social programme of the Fianna Fail party, with its rare combination 
of a revolutionary objective with a conservative appeal, has tended to 
create a new situation as regards economic and social questions, in 
which the wealthier classes are bound to suffer, and which may in time 
lead to an entirely new economic and political situation. 

Mr. Mansergh, as befits a student, takes a detached and impartial 
view of the Irish scene, and does not hesitate to point out the mistakes 
of the Cosgrave government, as, for instance, their prevention of an 
appeal to a referendum on the oath question in 1928. How far we 
have abandoned the continental models which inspired the drafting of 
the Constitution and reverted to British procedure and practice is made 
clear, and its results in strengthening the position of the executive are 
fully explained. The British Commonwealth of to-day, as Mr. Mansergh 
points out, is a remarkable product of the political thought of a great 
Irish statesman, Burke, and it is somewhat strange to find that the 
present differences between Ireland and England arise in great part 
from the fact that Irish political thought since 1916 has tended to draw 
its inspiration from Rousseau rather than from Burke, an inspiration 
directly opposed to the main current of English thought. That is why 
negotiation and agreement between the two countries proved and still 
prove so difficult. They speak in different political languages. 

For this reason and many others this book cannot fail to be of great 
interest to all students of modern political development. It does not 
deal with the present position of the Irish language in regard to the 
State, which indeed has ceased to be a language and become a profitable 
but uneconomic industry, nor does it explain in any detail the attitude 
of the Irish Republican Army and its various Communistic by-products, 
which are more important than their numbers warrant. It is, however, 
well arranged and fully documented; a credit to Oxford teaching and 
methods. JoHN J. HorGan. 


39. THE MARITIMES AND CANADA BEFORE CONFEDERATION. By 
William Menzies Whitelaw. 1934. (London and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 328 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In 1864 delegates from each of the Maritime Provinces of British 
North America met at Charlottetown to consider the project of a 
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legislative union between them. In the same year, the movement for 
a larger but looser federal association came to a head in Canada. 
Canadian delegates were granted permission to attend the Charlotte- 
town Conference, and as a result the narrower movement was swept 
into the broader one. The sequel to the Charlottetown Conference 
was the Quebec Conference in the following month, where the founda- 
tion of the constitution of the future Dominion was laid in seventy-two 
resolutions. 

To neither conference was the Press admitted, and the historian’s 
knowledge of both—but particularly of the first—is exceedingly scanty. 
Professor Whitelaw “ felt lured to try to open those fast-closed doors.” 
It is, however, by his study of the previous decade, set in the back- 
ground of the historical geography of the Provinces, that he finds his 
chief clues. In this study he works a good deal of new ground very 
thoroughly, drawing fully on British and Canadian archives. Secre- 
taries of State, Governors and Colonial Statesmen are shown struggling 
with problems of considerable importance: A Maritime Union or a 
wider Federation? Maritime Union as a preliminary to Federation 
or as an antidote to it? Are policies of economic cooperation—tariffs 
and an intercolonial railway—to precede a political agreement or follow 
it? Can union for defence precede political union? In the course of 
the narrative two things stand out—the tardy recognition by the 
Colonial Office that a wide federation will serve rather than endanger 
the Imperial connection; and the intense particularism of the separate 
Maritime Provinces. In the end, they found Federation with the 
Canadas easier to achieve than Union between themselves alone. 

W. K. HANcocK. 


40*, THE FirsT WORKERS’ GOVERNMENT. ByG.R.Mitchison. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 528 pp. 5s.) 

41*, LABOUR’S FOREIGN PoLicy : proposals for discussion put forward 
by the International section of the Bureau under Leonard 
Woolf. 1934. (London: New Fabian Research Bureau and 
Gollancz. 8vo. 26 pp. 6d.) 

42*, BRITAIN’s PoLiTICAL FuTuRE. By Lord Allen of Hurtwood. 
1934. (London: Longmans. Demy $8vo. xiv +192 pp. 
6s.) 


TuHIs group of treatises is far beyond the average in importance, 
giving as it does, from different standpoints, a comprehensive account 
of the British Labour Party’s programme and philosophy. For Mr. 
Mitchison’s book, indeed, the publishers claim “ immediate political 
significance of the first order’’; and Lord Allen’s essay has special 
value in aiming at a transition from Capitalism to Socialism by a 
technique of reason which will eliminate the risks of class-warfare. 
All three writers are distinctly constructive in their outlook, and their 
labours will provide formidable material for the next General Election. 

Mr. Mitchison has accomplished a real tour de force; he has worked 
out in minute detail the steps by which, in the space of ten years, 
Great Britain becomes a Socialist State, and the lines are laid for a 
complete redistribution of its wealth. The pace is terrific: within 
a month of Labour forming its first effective government in 1936, it is 
to assume control of the banks, currency and foreign exchange; to 
abolish the House of Lords with the help of hundreds of new Labour 
Peers; to establish a forty hours’ week and a national minimum wage 
of {2 a week; and to be empowered to control or requisition all or any 
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trades, industries or services. Having thus cleared the decks, it will 
then reconstitute the legislative machinery. The House of Commons 
will have one duty only, to advise on an annual Planning and Finance 
Act; all details will be left to Regional Councils or subordinate local 
parliaments. But individual M.P.s will be fully used on special exe- 
cutive business and in advisory Standing Committees attached to the 
different Ministries. The next move will be for the government to 
take over the credit system of the country, including the Bank of 
England and the big joint-stock banks, whose shareholders will be 
compensated by annuities terminable in twenty-five years. From this 
it will be an easy step to assuming the control of investment, dispensing 
with the issuing houses and probably also the Stock Exchange. The 
road will thus be open to the fixation of prices, the raising of real wages, 
and the slow taxing out of existence of large fortunes and estates. The 
key industries are then to be taken in hand, one by one, and rationalised 
under State control. The wastefulness of retail trading will be checked 
by a system of licences. Foreign trade will be regulated by a judicious 
tariff, discriminating against luxury imports and “imports which 
could equally well be produced at home by industries already socialised.” 
The transport tangle is to be straightened out, a gas “ grid ’’ established, 
the Church disestablished, education put to rights and the administration 
of justice simplified and cheapened. 

By this time the breathless reader will be looking for some pause 
due to obstruction, dissension or mere human weakness. But Mr. 
Mitchison will have none of this: the masses and their representatives 
are to march onward hand in hand, and even the ex-capitalist will 
become reconciled to a new economy with a new sense of order and 
happiness. Its excessive optimism apart, the programme is open to 
certain other criticisms which will readily occur to the reader. Beyond 
a one-line reference to a “‘ socialised theatre and opera,”’ nothing is said 
about the regulation of the workers’ leisure and amusements, or how 
the higher fields of art and literature are to be controlled. It is ex- 
eget that evening dress will no longer be worn at the police college ; 

ut no explanation is given of how “the absorption of the Indian 
principalities ” is to be effected, or “ racial safeguards ” imposed on a 
fully self-governing India. It would be ungenerous, however, to dwell 
on flaws in a work of this magnitude. The whirl of its enthusiasm, 
and its imposing mass of careful detail (in its descriptions, for example, 
of our great industries) make the book a serious contribution to the 
one outstanding political issue which the next generation has to face. 


The anonymous sixpenny pamphlet from the N.F.R.B. confines itself 
to a sketch of the approach which the next Labour Government is 
advised to make to foreign policy. It is based on the principle of 
Collective Security ; and, while admitting the failures of the League 
of Nations, it would still employ the framework of the League, with 
suitable amendments of the Covenant, to secure (a) compulsory judicial 
settlement of international disputes; (d) a precise definition of aggres- 
sion ; (c) collective coercion against the aggressor and collective aid to 
his victims; (d) the limitation of national sovereignty in the matter 
of armaments, and (e) a machinery for the peaceful revision of treaties. 
The suggestion is that the democratic and socialist States of the world 
should form a group within the League to accept the obligations of 
such a system. The group would be in effect a defensive alliance for 
peace. The writer leaves a good many loose threads, but does not 
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claim to have produced a finished project, and the attitude is moderate 
and interesting. 


Of Lord Allen’s most attractive book, the sub-title is the best 
description—a Plea for Liberty and Leadership. What the world 
needs, it argues, is a lead, an ideal, a programme, and greater speed 
in the handling of its difficulties; for the human mind is moving quite 
as fast as human mastery over nature. All these Great Britain could 
supply, but not under her present banners. New leaders are called 
for, who will look facts in the face and neither magnify difficulties nor 
clamour for class warfare to remove them. Democracy is not un- 
intelligent and, if it is only told the truth, it will follow a courageous 
leader even against its own traditions. Given adequate leadership, 
it might be possible, without any real loss of liberty and before another 
generation passes, to be “ within sight of the abolition of poverty and 
unemployment.” 

To this end, however, a different method is required from the 
ordinary polemic. Lord Allen modestly describes his work as an essay 
in political technique rather than a programme; but he gives several 
interesting illustrations of how he conceives that this method—the 
method of pure reason—would operate on political action, as it has 
already done, for example, in regulating London transport. As well 
as a new technique, a new orientation of parties will be necessary, if 
violence and dictatorship are to be finally ruled out; for that they 
may come from either wing of our present political front is evidently 
what Lord Allen fears, like many others. MESTON. 


43. PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE KEITH ON CERTAIN LEGAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE ANGLO-IRISH DISPUTE. 
With an introduction by Henry Harrison. 1934. (London: 
Irish News and Information Bureau. 16 pp. 6d.) 


TuIs pamphlet contains an interview with, and certain letters 
from, Professor Berriedale Keith concerning the Anglo-Irish dispute 
which appeared in the press some months ago. Whilst refusing to 
express a definite opinion on the merits of the dispute concerning the 
land purchase annuities, Professor Keith holds that the Treaty of 1921 
was an international instrument and that the Irish Free State cannot 
be deemed a defaulter so long as it is prepared to submit the issue 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. But he also considers 
that the abolition of the oath of allegiance involves both a breach of 
the Treaty and of the Free State Constitution. On the other hand, 
he holds that the recent amendments of that Constitution which 
abolished the last formal rights of the Governor-General to recommend 
the appropriation of money and to withhold assent from or reserve 
bills, and eliminated the appeal to the Privy Council, are manifestly 
and undeniably within the powers of a Dominion as laid down by recent 
Imperial Conferences and the Statute of Westminster. His con- 
clusion that the Treaty was a compromise, won by armed rebellion 
from Great Britain and considered in Ireland preferable to a renewal 
of war, which neither party can repudiate as having been exacted by 
force, and which it is morally indefensible and illegal to ignore, is one with 
which most sensible people on both sides of the Irish Sea will entirely 
agree. If, as he points out, there were even a moderate amount of 
statesmanship available on either side, an effective accord should be 
possible. Joun J. HoreGan. 
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44. FoREIGN RELATIONS IN BRITISH LaBour Pouitics. By William 
P. Maddox. 1934. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xv + 253 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


Tuts book is more than its title suggests, for it is also a shrewd 
and penetrating study of certain aspects of the organisation of the 
British Labour Party. The author quite rightly treats his subject 
in connection with the policy, organisation and action of the party as 
a political force and a working political machine. The position of the 
British Labour Party in the international labour movement is dealt 
with at length, and the bases, principles and development of the Labour 
Party’s foreign policy in this country are exhibited with clarity and 
force. Mr. Maddox has gone to great pains to estimate the quality 
of the leadership of the British Labour Party and to find out to what 
extent the leaders have really led in this all-important matter of 
foreign policy. His verdict is favourable to both Mr. MacDonald and 
to his predecessor the late Mr. Keir Hardie. Fully documented and 
severely scientific in temper, this book represents as valuable a con- 
tribution to the study of British politics as has been made for some 
time. J. COATMAN. 


45. A SUPREME SENATE AND A STRONG EMPIRE. By R. V. Wynne. 
1934. (London: P. S. King & Son. 8vo. ix + 76 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 

This book is an argument for and a proposed sketch of a constitution for 
the British Empire. Whatever the reader may think of the actual pro- 
posals, this small volume of 70 pages is a thoughtful and interesting contri- 
bution to the problem now looming before the British nations of creating 
machinery of cooperation appropriate and adequate to their world-wide 
Commonwealth. Fs 


46*. DrE ORGANISATION DER BRITISCHEN KOHLENWIRTSCHAFT. By 
Dr. Werner Fuhr. 1934. (Deutsche Betriebswirte-Verlag. 
8vo. 98 pp. Bibl. Rm. 3.) 


A study of the British coal industry, and more especially of its re- 
organisation since the War, based on the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, reports of the Mines Department and on various German secondary 
authorities. 


47*. LA CONSTITUTION ANGLAISE. By Sir Maurice Amos. Trans. by 
Paul de La Pradelle. 1935. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 
ix + 223 pp. 18/7.) 
A French translation of the author’s English Constitution, published 
in the “ English Heritage Series,” with an additional introductory 
chapter. 


EUROPE 


48*. EUROPE BETWEEN WARS? By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 1934. 
(London: Macmillan. Cr. 8vo. 115 pp. 6s.) 


THOUGH parts of it are already out of date, this is a valuable apergu 
of the European situation. There is abundance of good material, 
packed into the fewest possible words; the choice, for example, between 
the Anschluss and a Habsburg restoration, as it presents itself to the 
Succession States, is admirably put. The author, like the good 
American he is, is careful to tell us that the poles are not further apart 
than is President Roosevelt from the Dictators of the Old World, 
elevated to power by the ready-made economic panaceas with which 
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they deluded their suffering peoples. He deals faithfully with the 
principle of a dictatorship in the striking chapter, ‘“‘ Wotan chases 
Apollo,” with which the book ends. The principle is that truth yields 
to untruth: “spiritual, artistic and intellectual life shrivels up: 
the continuity of civilisation is broken.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Armstrong finds cause for 
grave anxiety in the tyrant-ridden countries of the West. The old 
armament race has been resumed after a truce of exhaustion. Ger- 
many, under a “ sincere and naive demagogue ”’ who is also ‘‘ the most 
consistent and obstinate man alive,” is determined to accumulate 
enough power to give her the domination of the world. The opportun- 
ism of Italy, the suave vacillations of England, the unhappiness of the 
Little Entente, the gamble to which Poland is committed—all add to 
the general unrest. France, unable to put her own house in order, is 
wasting her substance in the hopeless task of “keeping 42 million 
Frenchmen one degree more powerful than 65 million Germans.” It 
would be difficult to paint a gloomier picture, and yet there is no 
exaggeration in it. 

Nor need we yet despair, thinks the writer. If France would 
consent to the disarmament proposals which she rejected in the spring 
of 1933, and if England would guarantee the enforcement of the treaty 
which fixes the degree of German rearmament, hope might still revive. 
The League would have to be resuscitated, an ‘‘ Eastern Locarno ” 
would have to be devised, and the United States would have to share 
in the international control of treaty obligations. Dictatorship would 
have to disappear, and economic freedom to be restored. It is a drastic 
prescription, it may be but the only way to health. MESTON. 


49*. THE GERMAN REvoLuTION. By H. Powys Greenwood. 1934. 
(Londen: Routledge. 8vo. xiv + 334 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


LIKE all great political upheavals the German Revolution has been 
the fount from which has sprung a spate of publications, partisan, 
explanatory and analytical, which seek to put every aspect of the 
situation before the reader. Out of this flood of words there arises at 
intervals one outstanding book which no student of the subject can 
afford to be without. Such a book is Mr. Greenwood’s most excellent 
work, which, with Karl Heiden’s History of National Socialism, ranks 
among the most important contributions to the literature of this all- 
important subject. 

The author is fully qualified to make this contribution. For ten 
years after the War he lived continuously in Germany in circumstances 
which brought him into intimate touch with the leading personalities 
in political, military and business circles, and since the Revolution he 
has spent long periods in the country, acquainting himself not only 
with the views of the leaders of the National Socialist Party, but also 
with those of the man in the street and in the ranks of the Storm 
Troops. He is, in fact, one of the comparatively few Englishmen who, 
since the advent to power of the Nazis, have studied this new political 
phenomenon on the spot, and he writes with the authority of in- 
formation gained at first hand. ; 

In the first half of the book Mr. Greenwood gives an admirable 
survey of the historical and economic background of National Socialism, 
and describes the classes and parties in the early days of the German 
Republic, giving an able account of the problem of Communism in 
Germany and the position of the Jews. The sordid and tragic story 
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of reparations is also well told and the component elements in German 
nationalism are reviewed. But the outstanding feature of the book is 
the really brilliant study of the rise of the Nazi movement and its slow 
progress to victory, and the analysis of the policies, social, economic 
and cultural, whichit is endeavouring to carryout. Itis the treatment 
of this last aspect of the problem, comprising the second half of Mr. 
Greenwood’s book, which is of especial value; for the peace of Europe 
may well depend on the success or failure of the Nazi experiment, and 
it is, therefore, of the greatest importance to have this admirable analysis 
of Hitler’s foreign policy, Schacht’s economic plans, Darré’s “ novel 
scheme of agricultural reform,” and Rosenberg’s religious theories. 

Recognition of the excellence of Mr. Greenwood’s work need not 
imply complete agreement with all his views and conclusions. His 
approach to his subject is one of sympathetic understanding, though 
he does not hesitate to criticise strongly those aspects of which he 
disapproves. He is, however, in some degree unfair to the predecessors 
of the Nazi régime. His condemnation of the Weimar system does not 
seem to appreciate fully the stupendous difficulties with which President 
Ebert was confronted, nor to take sufficiently into account the attitude 
of the Allied Powers, and especially that of France, which hamstrung 
the constructive foreign policies of Rathenau, Stresemann, and Briining, 
and made it virtually impossible for a strong government to exist in 
Berlin. It must also be remembered that the credit for initiating the 
much-needed moral cleansing of Berlin belongs not to the government 
of Herr Hitler, but to that of Herr von Papen. As early as June 1932, 
Dr. Bracht, of swickel fame, had energetically opened the campaign, 
which continued during the Chancellorship of General von Schleicher 
and was in active operation when the Nazis came to power. 

The reviewer could detect only one factual error in Mr. Greenwood’s 
three hundred odd pages and that is one of minor importance. On 
page 301 he attributes the actual authorship of Herr von Papen’s 
famous Marburg speech on June 17th to his adjutant, Herr von Bose. 
The speech was written, however, by Edgar Jung, who had prepared 
all von Papen’s political utterances for some time previously. Jung 
was the only victim of the murders of June 30th who was arrested 
before that date. He was actually detained on the morning of the 
28th. The reason for Herr von Bose’s murder was less evident. 

These criticisms, however, must in no way detract from the great 
value of Mr. Greenwood’s book, which has provided for this country a 
study of the German Revolution comparable in standard and excellence 
with those of Hamilton Fish Armstrong and Calvin Hoover in America. 

Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


50*. THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY IN GERMANY. By Andres Nygren. 
1934. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 
II5 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

51*. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. By Dr. 
Otto Piper. 1934. (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 8vo. I59 pp. 4s.) 

52. RELIGION AND THE EUROPEAN MIND. By Dr. Adolph Keller. 
1933. (London: The Lutterworth Press. 8vo. 208 pp. 6s.) 


THE attempt of the Hitler Government to establish a national 
Nordic “ blood and soil” Church, since this would have separated it 
from the universal Church of the New Testament, naturally arrested 
the attention and aroused the interest of Protestants throughout the 
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world. It has been difficult, however, to gain a clear understanding of 
either the causes or the exact consequences of the conflict. Therefore 
the three above books will be welcomed and generally read. This they 
well deserve, for although not ponderous tomes they contain sifted, 
reliable and as full information as is at present obtainable. 

Before and after the War, Cromwell and the Commonwealth Period 
had a fascination for German historians, which more recently has 
spread to English writers of history. How far this accounts for the 
removal of professors from their chairs, only they could tell. But in 
the light of what has occurred since the rise of Hitler, the claim of 
the Purge Parliament is recalled by the claim of the present German 
Government, especially since the repudiation of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion of the country. Morley wrote of the Purge Parliament, “‘ Nothing 
in all the world of politics is so intractable as a band of zealots, con- 
scious that they are in a minority, yet armed by accident with the powers 
of a majority.” The pulpits of Germany then rang with denunciation 
of the English Republic. The pulpits all round the world ring to-day 
with denunciation of Germany’s attempt to filch liberty from the 
Protestant Church. 

As Germany has not profited from the lesson of English history in 
the political sphere, it has failed utterly to appreciate the writing on 
the wall of Scottish history in the ecclesiastical sphere. Tortured 
almost to death by a Government that sought to subordinate and shape 
its will, the Church of the Scottish people not only survived but to-day 
is the first Church to receive a statutory spiritual freedom preserving 
its catholicity while remaining a national Church at the same time. 

The three books here reviewed were written by authors of different 
nationality; the first a Swede, the second a German and the third a 
Swiss. All three are professors, highly qualified to deal with the subject. 
All three books are free from prejudice, animated by a fine Christian 
spirit, and where judgment is pronounced it is in almost every instance 
judicial. 


To take the last book, that of Dr. Keller, first, as it is the largest in 
size and also widest in its sweep of thought—Religion and the 
European Mind, as its title clearly indicates, deals more with the 
character of the new thought in Germany and its bearing on European 
thought than with the political or State side of the problem. Indeed 
Dr. Keller thinks that in Germany, as in other countries where the 
conflict has arisen, it is more religious than political or philosophical. 
This is a very able and most readable book, as one would expect from 
the pen of the distinguished Swiss professor and author of Karl Barth 
and Christian Unity. Against the modern teaching that man can work 
out his own salvation by collaborating with God, Dr. Keller recalls the 
Lutheran and Reformed formulas, sola fide, and soli Deo gloria, and 
commends the stand Barth has taken on the side of supernatural 
salvation from the grace of God and against humanitarian salvation 
wrought by Man himself. 


Professor Andres Nygren’s The Church Controversy in Germany 
should be read first of the three. It gives succinctly all that could be 
learned by investigation of the history of the conflict. The very 
questions that are troubling the minds of Christians outside Germany, 
probably paining those inside too, can find the desired answers in this 
most informing and readable book. 
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Recent Developments in German Protestantism by Dr. Otto Piper I 
have left to the last, because it has for those who have kept themselves 
informed of the course of the conflict the inside, first-hand explanation 
of thought and event which only he who has gone through the agony 
is qualified to give. 

Dr. Piper’s book is the man, and best described in his biography, 
which should be written, and soon. From Erfurt in his youth he 
carried the spirit of Luther, and as a student, from membership of the 
Wandervégel, imbibed sympathy with the pre-War Youth move- 
ment. At Jena, Marburg and Paris he made theology and philosophy 
his chief studies. At Paris he simultaneously studied Protestant and 
Catholic Theology. Amongst the first to volunteer, he was wounded 
in the head in August 1915, recovered, and returned to the front, but 
in 1917 was released broken in health. While doing home garrison 
duty he resumed his studies, and graduated a Licentiate in Theology 
at Géttingen in 1920. After several years of University lecturing, he 
was appointed to the chair of Systematic Theology at Munster, in 
succession to Karl Barth. In 1930 the Protestant Theological Faculty 
conferred on him the degree of D.D., in recognition of his book, The 
Foundations of the Gospel-Ethic. In 1927 he was a member of the 
Faith and Order Conference at Lausanne. When Hitler came into 
power Dr. Piper was dismissed from his chair, and in his enforced 

leisure he gave in Manchester University lectures from which, with 
additions by the advice and encouragement of friends, this book was 
written. JouN Love Morrow. 


53*. BEKENNTNISSYNODE DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE, 
Barmen, 1934. Vortrage und Entschliessungen. 1934. 
(Wuppertal-Barmen: Kommissionsverlag Emil Miiller. 8vo. 
75 Pp. 70 Pf.) 

A record of the proceedings of the First Congress of the German 
Evangelical Church, held at Barmen at the end of May 1934. 


54*. GERMANY’S SECRET ARMAMENTS. By Helmut Klotz. 1934. 
(London: Jarrolds. 8vo. Igo pp. 5s.) 

55*. HITLER ReEarRMS. Edited by Dorothy Woodman. 1934. 
(London: John Lane. 8vo. xiv + 336 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


HATRED and fear of the Nazi régime inspire these books. This is 
natural, for only people so inspired would take the pains to collect 
material on German rearmament. Most of us take it for granted that 
Germany is, in fact, armed, and that the secret services have told the 
other governments all about it; our minds are preoccupied with the 
problem of what should be done next. 

Dr. Klotz is convinced that the Nazi rulers plan an invasion of 
France via Holland and Belgium, in order to avoid the new French 
fortifications. He adduces as evidence labour-camps for picked men 
at Monschau, Gemiind, the Bentheim Wedge and the Cleves frontier 
salient. They are engaged, so he says, in constructing secret bases 
and underground aerodromes. The book deals also with the Reichs- 
wehr as an army of officers, the S.S. and S.A., labour service and the 
Hitler Youth as a military reservoir, with the rise of military aviation, 
the fleet, war industries, preparation for gas and germ war. It says 
oddly that it would be improper to discuss the import of arms into 
Germany. Why? It is the import, if it exists, which is improper, 
not discussion of it. 
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Hitler Rearms is a far solider work. It reviews the general situation 
much in the tone of Nahum pronouncing the Burden of Nineveh. 
But Germany is the greatest danger. “The totalitarian State is political, 
economic, ideological, military, in brief totalitarian preparation for 
war.” The thesis is argued with an enormous number of detailed 
illustrations, collected, the editor says, with meticulous care, and often 
at the risk of death. Every manifestation of Nazi policy, from en- 
couragement of the birth-rate to removal of the tax on motors, is 
included in war-preparation. A great deal of this matter is most 
useful, especially copies of documents, and much of the economic 
information. Speeches by the lesser Hitlerites and transient newspaper 
articles are less convincing. Certainly there is an overwhelming 
effect that the Nazi system, whether or not it is directly aimed at 
war, is admirably suited to war. Even if it is improbable that any 
government plans war consistently by night and day, nobody can 
doubt that the constant inculcation of war as a normal instrument of 
policy and as a glorious destiny, will poison the mind of an enslaved 

eople. 

. The book would be more effective if the argument were coldly 
presented. It is as lavishly spattered with italics as the letters of 
Queen Victoria. ‘‘ Schwartzkopff has received from the Navy Com- 
mand and the Army Ordnance Office new orders for torpedoes, for the 
execution of which the firm was given a subsidy by the Reich.” The 
effect of this is that the eye instinctively avoids the words emphasised, 
which cannot be what the author wants. 

The pity about both these books is that they could well be used as 
text-books by militarist societies, urging increase of armaments and war 
with Germany. Of course the authors would be the last to advocate 
such a policy. Yet what are the alternatives? A preventive 
war, already ruled out; drift accompanied by arms competition; 
or negotiation which must be based upon the principle of German 
equality. Dr. Klotz is horrified that the Powers ever admitted the 
right of equality. His proposals are limited to what seems like a 
vague suggestion of counter-revolution. Hitler Rearms suggests no 
policy whatever. It does not propose either war or agreement with 
the accursed thing. Thus the work of sincere peace-lovers could be 
fitted without a visible seam on to that of war-mongers. 

FREDA WHITE. 


56*. KONZENTRATIONSLAGER : Ein Appell an das Gewissen der Welt. 
[Probleme des Sozialismus, Nr. IX.] 1934. (Karlsbad: 
Verlagsanstalt ‘‘ Graphia.” 8vo. 254 pp. 6s.) 

Reports of treatment received in various concentration camps— 
Dachau, Brandenburg, K6nigstein and others—by prisoners who have 
since been released. 


57*. GRENZEN DER GEWALT. Aussichten und Wirkungen bewaffneter 
Erhebung des Proletariats. 

58*. PuTScH ODER REVOLUTION? Randbemerkungen tiber Strategie 
und Taktik im Biirgerkrieg. By Julius Deutsch. 

59*. DER FASCHISMUS ALS MASSENBEWEGUNG. Sein Aufstieg und 
seine Zersetzung. By Historikus. [Probleme des Sozialismus, 
Nr. X, XI and XII.] 1934. (Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt 
“ Graphia.” 8vo. 55, 50,75 pp. Is. 6d. each.) 


Three further pamphlets in the series Probleme des Sozialismus. In 
the first one the author deals with the German and Austrian revolutions 
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as examples of the use of uncontrolled force, and urges strongly that the 
proletariat should believe in the validity of other arguments beside those 
of force. 

In the second pamphlet Julius Deutsch deals with the difference 
between a Putsch and an organised revolution, basing his remarks on 
events of last year in Austria. 

The third pamphlet traces the development of Fascism in Europe, and 
especially in Italy and Germany. The author considers that although 
it may have gained the mass of the people for the time being, it will not 
be able to hold them. 


60*. IL PLEBISCITO NEL BACINO DELLA SARRE. By Rodolfo Mosca. 
1934. (Milano: Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale. 
8vo. 79 pp. Lire 3.) 


A short introduction to the Saar question, with text (in French) of 
tules for the recent plebiscite. 


61*. L’UNION DOUANIERE AUSTRO-ALLEMANDE. By Guy de la 
Rochebrochard. 1934. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 225 pp. 30 
rs.) 

THE author traces the history of the economic relations since 1815 
between Austria-Hungary first with the Zollverein and then with the 
German Empire, and examines the various negotiations for a Customs 
Union before and during the War and the steps taken after its con- 
clusion to prevent Anschluss. A discussion of the arguments in favour 
of Anschluss and of the means employed to prepare the way towards it 
leads up to a section on the Austro-German Customs Union project 
drawn up in the Protocol of March 19th, 1931. The author examines 
the various obstacles in the way of the putting into force of this Protocol 
and describes the circumstances in which the dispute was submitted 
by the Council of the League to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for an advisory opinion as to the compatibility of the Protocol 
with the Articles in the Peace Treaties and the provisions of the 
Protocol of 1922. 

Associating himself largely with Signor Anzilotti’s minority opinion, 
he considers that the régime envisaged by the Austro-German Customs 
Union project was not incompatible with the maintenance of the 
independent status of Austria, and comes to the conclusion that the 
judgment of the Permanent Court which was given against the project 
by 8 votes to 7 was, in fact, a judgment against Anschluss rather than 
a judgment on the point submitted to it. S. A. H. 


62*. Spain. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bart. [Modern States Series, 
No. 5.] 1934. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. x -+ 134 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tuts short popular history of Spain falls into three parts: a com- 
pressed account of the country’s development from the earliest times 
to 1808; a description of events from the Peninsular War down to 
November 1933, which occupies over half the book and grows fuller 
as it approaches the present time; and two concluding chapters on 
the Spanish genius and the present economic situation. 

The inclusion of the last chapter hardly makes up for the author’s 
neglect of the economic aspect of history; no account is given of the 
feudal system or of the rise of capitalism. Nevertheless, his survey of 
Spain’s ascent and greatness is marked by fairness and a sense of 
proportion. 

In dealing with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries he adopts 
a more controversial position. Critical alike of Sefior Azajia, General 
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Primo de Rivera and Count Romanones, he condemns the recurring 
forms of unbalanced radicalism, military dictatorship and corrupt 
party government which prevailed at Madrid; and he sees the tragedy 
of the monarchy in its inability, for dynastic and other reasons, to base 
itself on the native conservatism of the countryside. He regards Sefior 
Gil Robles as the best representative of this tradition and looks to him 
to lead Spain to a brighter future. J. GUEST. 


63*. YouGosLaviE. By J. Augarde and E. Sicard. 1934. (Paris: 
Editions des Portiques. 8vo. 248 pp. 12 /rs.) 

THE authors maintain that a complete change for the better began 
with the royal dictatorship in 1929. The ten preceding years of 
parliamentary régime were marked by chaos, corruption and Great 
Serbianism. The dictatorship got down to work, reduced the debt, 
codified the law, and tried to appease racial differences. The writers 
even go so far as to say that to-day “ rien ne distingue la Constitution 
yougoslave d’une quelconque Constitution dite démocratique.” 

There are interesting chapters on agriculture and industry and 
Zagreb’s banking system; and chapters of rather slipshod history. 
The account of the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand might 
have been written by a Serbian partisan during the War. It takes no 
account of the evidence which has accumulated since then and it 


repeats statements long ago proved to be untrue. 
R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


64. CRISIS IN Europe. By George Slocombe. 1934. (London: 
Selwyn Blount. 8vo. 234 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. SLOCOMBE is a newspaper correspondent—his publishers, 
who by the over-statements in their “ blurb” do much to irritate 
readers against him, describe him on the cover simply as “‘ the famous 
foreign correspondent.” His writing has the merits and faults often 
attendant on his profession. It is always vivid and interesting, and is 
clearly based on considerable first-hand knowledge and study of the 
European situation. It may, however, be doubted whether the 
material which must have composed excellent newspaper articles stands 
the test of reproduction in book form. In spite of occasional excursions 
into the past, the book as a whole deals with the situation in 1933 and 
the early part of 1934 in much too exclusive and static a fashion. 
Topical and accurate as it was when written, it is already partly out of 
date, and as time goes on its perspective will become more and more 
falsified. 

Mr. Slocombe’s final recommendations in favour of a general 
European Peace Conference, in which the victors will satisfy the 
vanquished by concessions and guarantees in return for collective 
guarantees of security, are interesting, but while he states the argu- 
ments in favour of this proposal very briefly, he seems to under- 


estimate the difficulties in the way of its execution. 
; C. A. MACARTNEY. 


65. EASTWARD FROM Paris. By Edouard Herriot. 1934. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 318 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Tuis is the record of a longish trip made by M. Herriot to Eastern 
Europe in the summer of 1933. He seems to have been the perfect 
guest. He admired the vitality of the Greeks, the stubborn endurance 
of the Bulgarians, the democratic institutions of the Turks, the singing 
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of the Latvians, and above all the revolutionary achievements of the 
Russians. He not only records his own impressions, but quotes freely 
from a large number of publications, many of which were evidently 
supplied to him by his hosts. Everywhere he went, he inspected and 
approved French schools and other institutions which keep the lamp 
of French culture burning in so many lands. It must have been a 
busy and exhausting tour, particularly if—as is generally supposed— 
it included serious conversations with Soviet statesmen on the prepara- 
tion of a Franco-Soviet rapprochement. But no such conversations 
are referred to in the present volume. JoHN HEATH. 


66*. ORDENACION Y PROSPERIDAD EN EspaNa. By Pedro Gonzalez 
Blanco. 1934. (Madrid: Saez Hermanos. 8vo. 203 pp. 
4 pesetas.) 


A survey of the agricultural resources of Spain which points out the 
need for irrigation and agrarian reform and urges the adoption of the 
national plan drawn up by Don Lorenzo Pardo. 


67. WOMEN UNDER FASCISM AND CoMMUNISM. By Hilda Browning. 
1934. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 48 pp. 6d.) 


Evidence is here collected to show the lot of women under Fascist 
rule in contrast with the advantages they enjoy in Soviet Russia. 


U.S.S.R. 


68*. THE BoLsHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1918. By James Bunyan 
and H. H. Fisher. [Hoover War Library Publications, No. 3.] 
1934. (Stanford University Press; Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xli+ 735 pp. 27s.) 

Tuis is an interesting and ambitious attempt to write contemporary 
history in the form of documents. The greater part of the text con- 
sists of official documents, proclamations, resolutions, etc.,and of extracts 
from published memoirs and from the press, the editors being content 
with brief explanatory introductions to each section. The work is 
on a generous scale, 700 pages being required to cover the history of 
Russia from October 1917 to April 1918. It is the sort of thing which 
will be invaluable to advanced history students; and the selection of 
documents seems on the whole admirable. But the historian must 
obviously make his own choice of material, and will want it in the 
original language; and one feels that the present volume, though 
excellent in its way, scarcely repays the enormous amount of labour 
which must have been expended on it. JoHN HEATH. 


69*. WAR AND PEACE AND THE SOVIET UNION. By Gore Graham. 
1934. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 5s.) 


THE argument of this book might have seemed more effective in 
fewer pages. Eked out by much unnecessary comment on the course 
of world affairs generally, it is summed up in a postscript dated February 
1934: “‘ What can we do to stop the present drift to war and to prevent 
the impending attack on the Soviet Union?” There is, of course, 
a case to be made out for the point of view represented here, which is 
an elaboration of the ‘‘ hands off the Soviet Union” slogan. But the 
author states the case crudely and with too great a faith in the virtues 
of abuse. His main point is that the danger of war and the prospect 
of a concerted Japanese-German attack upon the Soviet Union are 
identical. The relevant facts are familiar by this time, and the author 
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does not improve upon them by interlarding odds and ends of political 
and commercial intelligence. He would have been wiser to stick 
to the point that Soviet fears are not unfounded and are not being 
allayed. There is much in the book, by the way, that already “‘ dates.” 
R. D. CHARQUES. 


70. DAS NEUE SIBIRIEN ALS PANASIATISCHES PROBLEM. By B. 
Ischboldin. 1934. (Jena: Verlag Fischer. 8vo. 71 pp.) 


A reprint from Weliwirtschaftliches Archiv for September 1934. 
Urges the need for an understanding between the yellow races and the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers to promote a regional Asiatic League, and thus 
to prevent the ‘‘ Bolshevisation ’”’ of Siberia and Central Asia. 


INDIA 


71. THE TRAGEDY OF GANDHI. By Glorney Bolton. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Demy 8vo. 326 pp. tos. 6d.) 


WHEN they are not efforts of pure propaganda, most of the serious 
books now being written on the Indian problem fall into one or other 
of two classes. In one class is the book which seeks to establish an 
historical and racial background for the excitements of the moment, 
and looks on the movements which we are witnessing—grave and 
revolutionary though they seem—as ultimately sure to be absorbed 
into the texture of India’s life with little disturbance and with effects 
widely different from those which our own political experience suggests. 
In the other class is the book which describes, with strong lights and 
heavy shadows, the Nationalist campaign as if it were an insurgent 
crisis of self-determination, with no roots in the past. This biography 
of Mr. Gandhi belongs to the latter category rather than the former ; 
but it is decidedly better than most of its kind. It is a sympathetic 
study of the Mahatma, bringing out the finer traits in his character, 
from his unsparing asceticism to his love of children. At the same 
time it is discriminating ; for it makes no concealment of his blunders, 
“Himalayan” or otherwise, his vacillations, his capacity for self- 
deception, his reckless disregard of consequences. It is the best 
balanced picture of this unique figure which has yet been attempted, 
and it is sketched in light and happy prose. 

For the Mahatma’s earlier career and his African experiences, Mr. 
Bolton adds nothing to the material with which we are already familiar ; 
nor indeed does he tell us much that is new, up to the so-called Delhi 
Pact. Mr. Gandhi’s later relations with the Congress, however, and 
the reasons for his failure at the Round Table Conference are shown 
in a fresh and interesting light. And’ there is a particularly useful 
account of Lord Willingdon’s refusal to bargain with him on his return 
from London. Mr. Gandhi may put as low a value as he pleases on 
human life; but the Viceroy of India has a sterner responsibility, 
which he was strong and courageous enough to realise. Mr. Bolton 
leaves the Mahatma among the Untouchables. If his mission for them 
bears fruit, he will have done more for India’s advancement than 
anything else in his strange career. MESTON. 


72. InpIA’s PLicHT. By Sir M. de P. Webb. 5th Edition. 1934. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. 105 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The thesis of this book is that “‘ only by the full rehabilitation of 
silver money ” can be achieved that long and continued rise of prices 
which alone can save the world from bankruptcy and civilisation from 
disaster. In the author’s view it is essential that the proposed further 
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constitutional reforms for India do not overlook her economic conditions, 
which can only be improved by the methods urged in his book. He 
includes as appendices addresses given to various branches of the Currency 
League of India. 


73*. THE PROGRESS OF RURAL WELFARE IN INDIA. By C. F. Strick- 
land. 1934. (Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 46 pp. 
Bibl. 9d.) 
A concise report on the aims, work and progress of the Indian Village 
Welfare Association. A full bibliography is given for the benefit of those 
who wish to study the subject further. 


74*, STUDIES IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NETHERLANDS East InpiEs. By J. S. Furnivall. 


I. An Introductory Survey, 1815-1930. 1933. (Rangoon: 
Burma Book Club. 8vo. 22 pp. 8 annas.) 
IIs. An Introduction to the History of Netherlands India, 
1602-1836. 1933. (Rangoon: Burma Book Club. 
8vo. 73 pp. Rs. 2.) 
III. State and Private Money Making. 1933. (Rangoon: 
Burma Book Club. 8vo. 45 pp. R. 1.) 
IIIc. State Pawnshopsin Netherlands India. 1934. (Rangoon: 
Burma Book Club. 8vo. 12 pp. 8 annas.) 
IVp. Fisheriesin Netherlands India. 1933. (Rangoon: Burma 
Book Club. 8vo. g pp. 8 annas.) 
Burma en Ned. Indié vergeleken en tegenover elkaar 
gesteld. 1933. (Reprint from Koloniale Studien, 


Dec. 1933.) 


THE Studies in the Social and Economic Development of the 
Netherlands East Indies, of which these monographs form part, are 
planned to cover “historical background,” ‘‘ administration,” 
“economic conditions’”’ and ‘‘ education,” and are the result of re- 
search work organised and financed by the University of Rangoon. 
In the preface to his “‘ Introduction to the History of Netherlands 
India” Mr. Furnivall points out that ‘‘ Netherlands India is an eco- 
nomic polity—a political organisation founded on, and built up by, 
economic circumstances rather than geographical, racial, religious 
or linguistic ties”’ . . . and it is from this standpoint that the studies 
have been written. 


AFRICA 


75*. THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. By Sir Harold Macmichael. 
1934. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 288 pp. Map. 
15s.) 

THE book is the first of its kind. It is not indeed a history of the 
Sudan. The material for writing anything like a consecutive story of 
events before the nineteenth century is simply non-existent. But the 
writer, being an authority on available records and an ex-Civil Secretary 
of the Sudan Government, is uniquely equipped for throwing what 
light is possible on to the darkness of the past and for giving a detailed 
picture of recent times. The earlier obscurities, such as the rise and 
fall of the Meroitic Empire, the strange interlude of Christianity, 
though intriguing, have no real bearing on subsequent events. Of 
definite relevance was the dynasty of the Mamelukes. Under the rule 
of those ex-slaves Egypt became uncomfortable for the Arabs who had 
gone there in the wake of the original Moslem conquerors. They 
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drifted south and between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries merged 
with the old population into the present-day Sudanese. Yet, 

“There was no common bond uniting so much as half of the whole country 

until the advent of civilisation in the person of the ‘ Turk.’ . By the univer- 
sality of his extortion and the indiscrimination of his injustice Be united the 
population in a common detestation of his name.’ 
The writer retells with terrible arithmetic the story of the “ivory trade”’ 
—the name used in polite circles for the slave-hunting concessions ; 
and of the efforts of first Baker and then other Europeans to make 
an abiding impression against the featherbed of vested official interests. 
Finally came Gordon and his heroic and gifted right-hand man—the 
Italian Romolo Gessi. These two by incredible risks and labours 
seemed to be making progress. But Egypt went bankrupt. The 
misfortunes of the bondholders monopolised the attention of Europe. 
Gessi died of fatigue; and soon even Gordon broke down under the 
strain. He left the Sudan and was duly succeeded by a pasha whom 
he himself had previously dismissed for malpractices. 

“ Nothing flourished except the Slave Trade and discord.” 


Then follows an account of the Mahdiist rebellion against the 
Egyptian régime which collapsed like a paper bag at the impact, and 
of the last mission of Gordon and of the tragedy at Khartoum. 

‘“‘ The fanatics who on that January. morning thrust their spears into the poor 

tired body little recked that they were instruments of a beneficent destiny.” 
But not for some thirteen years. . . . The Mahdia had first to run 
its course and to reduce the population, by an impartial application 
of famine, murder, massacre, from over eight millions to under two 
millions. 

The main difficulties confronting the administration in the new 
epoch which started after the battle of Omdurman were lack of popula- 
tion and communications in a country ‘‘ equal in size to the combined 
expanse of Great Britain and Ireland, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Denmark.” There was no lack of good-will 
on the part of a people sick to death of misery and insecurity; and 
the presence of Lord Cromer in the background was a sure guarantee 
against political agitation from abroad. The writer gives the clearest 
account I have yet read of the origin and intention of the condominium. 
He shows how Egypt’s rights in the Sudan no longer subsisted after 
1884: how her inability to keep order cost Great Britain £13 million 
in protective campaigns on her behalf : how her sovereign rights ‘‘ were 
only recreated in conjunction with sovereign rights accruing to Great 
Britain by right of conquest ”’; and how her flag in the Sudan is the 
outward and visible sign of her two cardinal interests—her right to the 
Nile waters and the security of her southern frontier. 

One is struck with the good fortune of the Sudanese in contrast 
with the Egyptians. So seldom has their welfare been subordinated 
to politics. Only during the premiership of Zaghlul was this factor 
allowed to disturb the calm. The consequences were tragic. The 
Governor-General was murdered in the streets of Cairo. But he truly 
gave his life for the Sudan in that as a direct result of the crime the 
Egyptian element was removed from its army and administration. 
The passing of the Egyptians cleared the air for the carrying out of Lord 
Milner’s recommendation that ‘‘ the administration of the different 
parts of the Sudan should be left as far as possible in the hands of native 
authorities under British supervision.” Concentration was first on the 
No, 2.—VOL. XIV. K 
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judicial side of native administration. The sheikhs rose to the 
occasion. It was found that : 

“the exercise of authority with dignified impartiality was traditional and little 
more of an innovation to them than flight would be to a bird released from the 
captivity of a cage.” 

At first it was feared that there would always be an unbridgeable 
antipathy between the ruling patriarchal element and the sophisticated 
product of the Gordon College. But latterly it has been proved 
possible to identify the student with tribal administration, especially 
when there is a connection by kinship. 

The Sudan administration was shaken but not broken by the eco- 
nomic hurricane. The position in 1930 was that whereas the £700,000 
odd annual charge for interest, etc., on the Gezira loans had formerly 
been found out of cotton profits with plenty of margin over, this 
“ national debt ” had now to be defrayed out of a falling administrative 
revenue of under £5,000,000. The gap had to be filled by cuts in pay 
and retrenchments. The latter process, though the writer does not 
say so, has probably proved a blessing. It meant a wholesome re- 
duction in staff—especially British staff—and more “ plums” for 
Sudanese. It led to a general overhaul and pruning of dead wood. 

The writer’s reticence on certain aspects of the administration 
which deserve criticism is somewhat aggravating. Doubtless he is 
still too close to the events he describes. On the other hand, his pride 
in the workers (though he is also reticent about his own part in organis- 
ing the modern Sudan) is a refreshing contrast to the weary “ de- 
bunking ”’ of British effort which is not yet quite out of fashion. It 
is a worthy record, told with a dignity and reserve in keeping with a 
service which dislikes headlines. Better than mere material profit is 
the fact that the British connection is assuring a not inconsiderable 
measure of peace and contentment in a vast territory. Everyone 
who reads his daily paper must admit that this achievement is a sub- 
stantial item on the credit side of the world’s ledger. What is the 
secret of this success? Sir Harold answers the question in discussing 
the solution of future problems. He quotes Burke : 


‘** Refined policy ever has been the parent of confusion and will ever be so 
as long as the world endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily discovered 
at the first view as fraud is surely detected at the last, is, let me say, of no mean 
force in the government of mankind.” 

R. E. H. Balry. 


76*, NATIVE PoLicy IN SOUTHERN AFRICA: AN OUTLINE. By Ifor 
Evans. 1934. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. vii + 
177 pp. 6s.) 

77*. WESTERN CIVILISATION AND THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Edited by I. Schapera. 1934. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 
xiv + 312 pp. 15s.) 

THE first book is a useful summary of Native policy in the Union, 
the High Commissioner Territories, Southern Rhodesia, and South- 
West Africa. Mr. Evans, when he recently visited South Africa, was 
hampered by the absence of such a comprehensive and short review, 
and set to work to supply the defect himself. The result can be 
confidently recommended. So also will the second work be welcomed 
by all students of the subject. It is a collection of essays by recognised 
experts on its various aspects. The whole ground is not covered, 
for some contributions have been crowded out. May we hope to see 
them included in a second volume? Naturally all the writers do not 
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take the same point of view, and to note their divergencies is not the 
least interesting part of the book. Professor Schapera, for example, 
as an anthropologist, regrets that so far no attempt has been made by 
the responsible authorities in the Native Reserves to check the internal 
disorganisation, and to strengthen the foundations of tribal society 
before they collapse irreparably. Mr. H. M. Robertson, as an economist, 
inveighs against those false friends who wish to bolster up the decaying 
remnants of tribalism. Mr. W. H. Hutt, also as an economist, regards 
laissez faire as probably the wisest policy to be applied to such institu- 
tions as lobola “until the practice becomes an abomination to the 
Natives themselves.”” Professor Brookes, on the other hand, regards 
the maintenance of Jobola as “vital.” Both points of view are 
defensible. But the economists hardly do justice to the attitude of 
those with whom they differ. No one wishes to bolster up decaying 
remnants of tribalism. The point is to discover if possible what to 
try to put in their place. H. A. WyYNDHAM. 


78. THE SouTH AFrRicANS. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 1934. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. 324 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book was first published in 1926, and the authoress points 
out in the preface that “‘ Statements which were right then are wrong 
now.” Much of the book has accordingly been rewritten and a quantity 
of new material added. 

As far as it is possible to condense into 324 well-printed pages a 
fair picture of South African history, conditions, politics and problems, 
the authoress is to be congratulated on the result. For readers who 
are not familiar with the territory the addition of a map would be 
helpful. 

In the chapter devoted to Cecil Rhodes, Mrs. Millin does not give 
full value to the inspiration of his work. If he were arrogant, if, indeed, 
he found it necessary to procure the assent of those who were corruptible 
by the only means they understood, it was not for himself but for the 
future of the country he loved so well. 

In summarising the “‘ Poor White ”’ problem no reference is made to 
the part played by malaria fever, but malaria is one of the problems to 
be dealt with if some of the more fertile districts of South Africa are 
to carry prosperous white communities with the consequent ameliora- 
tion of the Poor White question. With the more general interest now 
being taken in the question of the Native Protectorates, the chapters 
dealing with the Native problem are opportune and add greatly to 
the topical interest of the book. The Poor White Question, the Native 
Problem, Segregation or Aggregation—who can say? It is sad that 
Mrs. Millin, who has tried to get at the heart of South Africa’s problems, 
ends this new edition, like the first, on a note of doubt rather than 
hope. 

A good Index adds much to the value of this vividly written book. 

P..G:S. 


79*. AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 1933: An Annual Report upon the Affairs of 
the various Countries, Territories and Dependencies, under His 
Britannic Majesty’s Crown, on the Continent of Africa. Edited 
by Owen Clough. Vol. V. 1933. (Printed and published in 
Great Britain by Billing and Sons, Ltd., Guildford and Esher. 
8vo. 358, liv pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Each new volume of this useful reference work has had some improve- 
ment to offer. The 1933 volume has been conveniently divided into 
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three parts, as follows: Part I contains a résumé of the social and 
economic conditions in many of the territories dealt with, together with 
an article on the locust problem; Part II deals with statistics for the 
period 1931-1933, with an additional section on Forestry; Part III gives 
the texts of African mandates and relevant treaties and agreements, 
together with figures for certain branches of production and for population 
in Africa, and a summary of the year’s legislation. 


THE FAR EAST 


80*, EMPIRE IN THE East. Edited by Joseph Barnes. 1934. (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. La. 8vo. vii + 322 pp. 
$3°25.) 

In this book ten American writers have made a cooperative study 
of the problems of the Far East and, as each of the ten chapters is by 
a recognised authority on the subject with which he deals, the result 
is a work of great intrinsic value; and being written from the American 
point of view it is also of value for the light which it throws on the 
probable reactions of American policy to future developments in the 
Far East. 

The underlying assumption throughout seems to be that the 
essential characteristics of the capitalist economy of Europe and 
America is the making of profits, the degradation of the worker and the 
accumulation of surplus goods and capital which cannot be consumed 
at home and must therefore be exported. The necessity of finding 
an outlet for these goods and capital leads to the adoption of im- 
perialist policies towards the nations of the East, and these American 
writers press this idea so far as to speak of the American Empire and 
to give their book the title of ‘‘ Empire in the East.” Through all 
the chapters runs a note of disappointment and disillusionment. The 
potentialities of the inexhaustible market of China have been the stock 
in trade of every writer on the Far East but, as our authors point out, 
the trade of China has remained strangely small compared with the 
furore and conflict which the struggle for it has produced. It is the 
same story in whichever direction one turns. The vast mineral wealth 
of China of an earlier generation of writers vanished under expert 
investigation, leaving a long record of failure of foreign mining enter- 
prise. Even in the case of coal, of which China is still supposed to 
possess the third largest store in the world, “ the record of coal ex- 
ploration and mining has been one of continuous disappointment 
and shrinkage in estimates.” If Americans had invested in railway 
enterprise in China to the same extent as the British, there would 
have been no less dismal a tale to tell. The chapter on the “ Battle 
of the Bankers ”’ describes the part played by America in the struggle 
for investments in China as a story of futility and defeat. All the 
fuss was not worth the candle and Mr. Field views with regret the 
prospect that, in future, America will still have surplus goods and 
capital to export and will continue to be interested in the China market. 

This brings us to the chapter on the “ Open Door,” perhaps the 
most valuable chapter in the book. Mr. Tyler Dennett, author of the 
definitive life of John Hay, gives an unbiassed and objective account 
of America’s traditional policies in the Far East, namely, the policies 
of the open door and the integrity of China enunciated by John Hay 
in 1899 and 1900. The American people, after their recovery from the 
panic of the ’go’s and their victory over Spain in 1898, were filled with 
a spirit of altruism and a sense of responsibility for the condition of 
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the world. It was this crusading spirit that encouraged John Hay 
to enter on an active Far Eastern policy in a partnership of beneficence 
with England—a policy which at the same time, quite properly and 
legitimately, aimed at promoting American interests. But, as John 
Hay himself was to discover, the citizens of the United States remain 
at heart too much a non-interventionist people to make it possible for 
any American Government to sustain a vigorous policy abroad. 
Even the Stimson doctrine of non-recognition smacks too strongly of 
intervention and it is doubtful whether the American people will 
sustain it. At one time they believed that their appointed réle was 
to carry Christianity and republican institutions into other lands, 
but they are now beginning to wonder whether there is any moral 
obligation on them to impose on others a form of government that they 
do not desire and cannot maintain. Mr. Tyler Dennett now thinks 
that it was a delusion to suppose that the Open Door and the Integrity 
of China helped the sale of American goods. If China is broken up 
or the door is closed, the needs of her people will remain the same and 
every trading nation will share directly or indirectly in whatever trade 
may be going. It is for the American people to decide whether the 
material profit from maintaining the open door and the integrity of 
China will ever offset the outlay. 

There are plenty of crusaders in England who believe that all that 
is needed to set the world to rights is the close cooperation of England 
and America, and nowhere do they think could such cooperation be 
better applied than in a vigorous policy in the Far East. All such 
would be well advised to study the doctrines expounded in the chapter 
on the Open Door in this book. 

There are excellent chapters also on China, Japan, Siberia and 
Missionaries. Mr. Lattimore is mildly pessimistic about China and 
refers to her history of chronic defeat and repeated subjection. Mr. 
John E. Orchard is also mildly pessimistic about Japan’s dilemma— 
the need for raw materials and new markets—but thinks that she wili 
have a great advantage in the Asia market, where there may be a 
spectacular boom in trade. The possibility of renewed Japanese 
aggression on China is nowhere touched upon, but as regards Japan 
and Soviet Russia the view is expressed that the latter’s need for 
peace is so urgent that there will be no war, but even if there is a war 
the rest of the world will not be involved. JOHN BRENT. 


81*, THE Moncots oF MANCHURIA. By Owen Lattimore. 1934. 
(New York: John Day Co. 8vo. 311 pp. $2.50.) 

A FEW years ago it was generally believed that Manchuria was 
destined to be the battle-ground of three conflicting civilisations. 
The blow struck by Japan in 1931 had the effect of shifting the centre 
of gravity further west, and it is in and over the region known as 
Inner and Outer Mongolia that the long-drawn conflict between Japan 
and Russia will eventually be fought to a finish. It is important, 
therefore, to understand political developments in Central Asia which, 
though apparently so remote and so obscure, have, in fact, already 
swept into the main current of world affairs, and it is fortunate that 
a scholar so well equipped for the task as Mr. Lattimore has under- 
taken the study of the tribal history of the Mongols and their relations 
with their neighbours. 

The results of Mr. Lattimore’s more recent researches are embodied 
in this volume. He gives much detailed information—in the aggregate 
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of great importance—of the history and ‘distribution of the various 
Mongol tribes. He also throws a new and somewhat unfavourable 
light on the Chinese colonisation of Manchuria, of which so much has 
been heard. This, he says, was to a great extent merely the seizure 
of land already cultivated by the Mongols, and he points out that 
the pastoral economy of the Mongols is of a higher type than the 
low-grade, undiversified agricultural economy of the Chinese immi- 
grant. The Chinese immigrant had no tradition or aptitude for the 
raising of live-stock nor did he engage in manufacture, mining or 
forestry. A trickle of Chinese immigration did no harm, but when 
they came in hordes and brought with them the disastrous economic 
and social forms of landlordism and economic subjection to the land, 
they under-lived and displaced the Mongol population, with a conse- 
quent fall in the standard of living, the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few Chinese officials and a great increase in banditry. 

Mr. Lattimore’s main thesis, however, is that Mongolia never 
belonged to China. The Mongols joined the Manchus as allies and 
both Mongolia and China owed allegiance to the Manchu Emperor. 
When the Empire fell the essential link was broken; Outer Mongolia 
automatically became independent, but for Inner Mongolia this 
unfortunately was no longer possible. In the seventeenth century the 
Mongols of Inner Mongolia occupied about half Manchuria and most 
of Jehol. The tribal power of the frontier was the basis of the power 
of the Manchu Empire, and care was therefore taken to prevent the 
influx of Chinese settlers and the spread of Chinese civilisation. Later 
the character of the Empire underwent a change. It became Chinese 
with a tendency to treat the Mongols as subjects and to thrust out- 
wards into the frontier regions in order to keep back the growing 
menace from Russia and Japan. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the Chinese began to pour into Manchuria. In the twentieth 
century railways and modern arms provided them with irresistible 
weapons and the stream became an overwhelming flood. The Mongols, 
betrayed by their own Princes and treated with gross cruelty and 
injustice by the Chinese, were driven back until by 1931—when 
Japan intervened—they had lost two-thirds of their territory in Jehol 
and half their territory in Manchuria. 

In the meanwhile abortive efforts had been made from Outer 
Mongolia to restore the unity and independence of all the Mongol 
tribes, but in IgIg a new situation developed as the result of the 
revolution in Russia. One of the worst of China’s Tuchuns, a notorious 
ruffian known as “‘ Little Hsii,” led an expedition to Urga and a raiding 
force of White Russians, Mongols and Tibetans also entered Outer 
Mongolia and set up a government which collapsed because of the 
savagery of its leader Ungern, known as the “ Mad Baron.” The 
Soviet army then appeared on the scene as the saviour of the Mongols 
from both these scourges. A revolutionary Government of young 
Mongols having been set up with their support, the Soviet forces 
wisely withdrew and this Government has remained in power ever 
since. 

The Japanese in their Mongol policy have endeavoured to rival 
the wisdom and generosity of Soviet Russia. As an alternative to 
submission to the revolutionary Government in Outer Mongolia they 
have set before the eyes of the Mongols the ideal of a return to the 
old tradition of the Lama Church and a restoration of the Mongol 
Princes as the natural leaders of the people under the overlordship of 
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the legitimate Manchu Emperor. Almost their first act in Manchuria 
was to form all the as yet uncolonised Mongol lands beyond the net- 
work of railways into the province of Hsingan, stretching from the 
Amur to Jehol, where the Mongols enjoy almost complete autonomy 
under their own Princes with a minimum of Japanese control or 
interference. Opposed to this conservative ideal of Inner Mongolia 
is the revolutionary ideal of Outer Mongolia where the younger genera- 
tion, drawing their inspiration from Soviet Russia, believe that inde- 
pendence can best be maintained by the creation of new social forms 
adequate to the life of a modern nation in the modern world. For 
geographical and tribal reasons there has always been a cleavage 
between Inner and Outer Mongolia. Mr. Lattimore believes that a 
clash between these two ideals is inevitable, that tribal fighting may 
break-out at any moment and that Japan and Russia must inevitably 
be drawn into the conflict. JOHN BRENT. 


82. CONFUCIUS AND MODERN CHINA. By Sir Reginald F. Johnston. 
1934. (London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 272 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis brief volume is full of wisdom, a wisdom compressed and subtle, 
having the authentic Confucian spirit and style. It is a joy to read, 
both along and between the lines, and imparts true education, not only 
as regards China, but the wide humanities. The author is both 
scholar and statesman, the Confucian ideal of human excellence; 
he has been tutor to the Emperor Hsuan-t’ung, and administrator of 
the leased territory of Wei-Hai-Wei. He has carried on a lifelong 
fronde against missionary intolerance, ignorance, presumption and 
bad taste. He is almost a Confucian himself (“ scholarship, right 
conduct, loyalty to duty and sincerity ’’); and he will convert a number 
of his readers to his immense respect for what he calls the philosophia 
perennis (the ‘‘ Great Tradition ’’) of the Chinese race. 

For “the Sage” is not a dusty pedant but a living force. His 
secular authority, so it seemed, was shattered by the Revolution of 
1911 and lost in the tumult which followed. But Sir Reginald Johnston 
sees signs ot revival both in the ‘‘ New Life Movement ”’ recently 
inaugurated by Chiang Kai-shek, and in the Wang Tao [Royal Road] 
principle upon which the polity of Manchukuo has been founded. 
Indeed, this volume opens in the name of Chéng Hsiao-hsii, the scholar 
premier of Manchukuo; and concludes with the interesting suggestion 
that something more than soya beans and future wars may be growing 
in the Manchurian soil. 

“‘Tnasmuch as Wang Tao is essentially anti-nationalistic and anti-militaristic, 
it seems hardly likely that Japan, which is rightly or wrongly credited in Europe 
and America with being the embodiment of extreme nationalism and militarism, 
would encourage the growth of ideas of world-brotherhood and universal peace 
which, once accepted in Manchuria, might easily spread to Japan. It is indeed 
a significant fact that the principles of Wang Tao have already begun to influence 
Japanese political thought to an extent which some of Japan’s military leaders 
may find embarrassing.” 

This book, however, is not a political treatise or prophecy, but an 
easily readable handbook to some of the leading ideas in the Confucian 
philosophy, such as filial piety, the relationship of teacher and pupil, 
the ancestor cult, political loyalty, music and ceremonial (“‘ Yuéh” 
and ‘“‘ Zi’”’; the most interesting chapter of all). It concludes with a 
brief historical sketch and an estimate of the present position of 
Confucianism in China. It is completed by sixty pages of notes and 
references; even these are discursive, yet compact, 7.e. in perfect 
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keeping with the author’s classical yet brilliantly individual style. 
The book comprises the Lewis Fry Memorial Lectures, delivered at 
Bristol University in 1933. “‘ Western critics of Oriental systems,” 
the author observes truly, “ too often content themselves with analysis, 
but skill in analysis does not necessarily accompany the synthetic gift 
of intuition or intellectual sympathy.” He himself possesses both 
the intuition and the sympathy required by his high theme. One 
feels that on the slopes of T’ai Shan and in the groves of Ch’u Fou he 
has heard an echo of the lost music of Shao, so that, like the Master 
in similar circumstances, ‘‘ for three months he did not know the taste 
of meat.” 


83. THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE: The Haskell Lectures, 1933. By 
Hu Shih. 1934. (Chicago University Press; London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8vo. xii+ IIo pp. 73.) 

As one of the most articulate voices of New China, Professor Hu 
Shih commands attention. These six lectures deal with the following 
subjects, all of fundamental significance: Types of Cultural Response 
(i.e. the contrast between the Chinese and the Japanese answer to 
Western knowledge), Changes in Chinese Conceptions of Western 
Civilisation, The Chinese Renaissance (7.e. the rise of pet-hua or 
colloquial literature as a rival to the classical style, a reform which owes 
so much to Professor Hu Shih himself), Intellectual Life, Past and 
Present (i.e. the scientific spirit as the basic difference between Hellenic 
and Chinese philosophy), Religion in Chinese Life (‘‘a hard-working, 
simply living, but never wildly imaginative people, they had no time 
to indulge in speculation about the ways of the gods, or in effusive 
praises of the wonderful benevolence of heaven which they never 
enjoyed ’’), Disintegration and Readjustment (including interesting 
pages on the rearrangement of the social classes, the breakdown of the 
old family and the changed status of woman in the family and in 
society). 

Professor Hu Shih is a Chinese scholar in direct descent from 
Confucius’ ‘‘ superior men.”’ He does not seek to air the grievances of 
his distressful country, or to prove by ingenious special pleading that 
everything would have been so much better if it had only been other- 
wise. His vision is clear, and his digestion is strong enough to absorb 
realities. He does not despair of his country. He has done great and 
memorable work in delivering it from the yoke of a dead idiom and in 
giving it a living language for the expression of its new ideas. But he 
has no illusions and his enthusiasms are guarded. ‘‘A gentleman,” 
says Confucius, ‘‘ sorrows not, nor fears. As long as he finds no inward 
fault, why should he sorrow, and what should he fear.”’ Ps) 


84. CHRIST AND JAPAN. By Toyoshiko Kagawa. Translated by 
William Axling. 1934. (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 8vo. 126 pp. 2s.) 


THE authentic miracles of Christianity are the lives of the Saints. 
Kagawa’s life is such a miracle. According to his own phrase, he has 
““ crossed the death-line.”” But in the world beyond that frontier he 
has not relaxed his intense sympathy for suffering humanity. Like 
S'*. Thérése of Lisieux, he can say: “‘ Je passerat mon ciel a faire du 
bien sur la terre.” There is something notable about everything that 
Kagawa writes; he speaks with authority and not as the Scribes. 
This book about his own country, his own people and his own faith is 
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extremely interesting. It should be regarded as essential for anyone 
concerned in foreign missionary work, either as supporter or as critic. 
It provides the essential answers to the questions, (1) Are foreign 
missions any use, and (2) Do foreigners want missionaries or are they 
an impertinent interference ? 

Then, it is of valuable help in understanding Japanese character 
in its present phase. “‘ Religion still holds its own as a major interest 
of the Japanese mind and heart.” This is an important factor seldom 
realised in the West, which is inclined to regard the Japanese character 
as materialistic and self-seeking. Japan is a very dynamic country 
in a period of vigorous growth. Already the Christian influence is by 
no means negligible (of thirteen Ministers in the Saito Cabinet of 1932 
no less than seven had Christian wives, and one was himself a Christian) ; 
and it is possible, so Kagawa thinks, that a Japan predominantly 
Christian might make better use of the privilege than have the “‘ Chris- 
tian ’’ peoples of the West. He quotes in this connection the present 
Emperor’s New Year poem for the 1st January, 1933 :— 

“In prayer pleading 

To the God of heaven and earth 

For a world without a wave 

Calm as the sea at dawn.” 
The militant moods of Japan fill Kagawa with alarm and distress. 
His idealisation of the cooperative movements is open to question, not 
as regards sincerity, but as regards practicability. Thisis the direction 
in which he looks for the realisation of the Sermon on the Mount in the 
modern economic world. The book is cheap, brief and readable, 
and should be missed by no one who is interested in its high theme. 


THE UNITED STATES 


85*. THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY. By Herbert Hoover. 1934. 
(London: Scribners. 8vo. 212 pp. 6s.) 


STATESMEN retired against their will are in the habit of telling an 
ungrateful world all the great achievements with which they ought to 
be credited. An American ex-President who has not served his 
second term would be much more entitled to such a course than a 
defeated European Premier. For (whilst he is in the White House) his 
power is ever so much greater and his return to it ever so much more 
difficult. 

There is no note of querulent self-justification in Mr. Hoover’s 
book. It is not an apology for failure, but a dignified and lucid ex- 
position of his creed asa liberal. His liberalism is the liberalism of the 
“Declaration of Independence.” It is based on equality of rights 
and on equality of opportunities, but not on equality as such. 

Mr. Hoover ascribes the great achievements of the United States 
to the prevalence of this independent, economic individualism. He 
sees it threatened by rival systems of Socialism, Communism, Fascism 
and Nazi-ism. The value of his book does not lie in the short exposition 
of these various creeds, but in an extremely shrewd criticism of the 
“ Regimentation ” which has come into force in the United States. 
Mr. Hoover acknowledges candidly the gravity of the situation which his 
successor had to face, he is quite willing to make allowances for tem- 
porary measures for fighting the crisis; but he is frightened of the 
enormous powers which have been given to the President and which 
have enabled him, or, maybe, forced him, to create a huge national 
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bureaucracy. The permanency of this bureaucracy is a threat to 
American liberty. It is bound to corrupt the legislative bodies, for, 
as it can bring great pressure to bear on the various business groups 
which are dependent on its activities, these groups, in their turn, will 
seek to influence the Assembly men and the Senators whom they send 
to Congress in order to watch over their interests. Mr. Hoover has 
come to the conclusion that politics cannot run a business, but he 
sadly acknowledges that business men can run politics. The book is 
full of terse phrases describing the workings of the American body 
politic. It is a sane and sound criticism of the dangers lying ahead. 
It is a little too lenient towards the past government, for intervention 
in income-mongering under pressure of powerful interests did not start 
with the depreciation of the dollar or with the New Deal. Mr. Hoover’s 
description of the consequences of a managed currency on the political 
system of a democratic country is almost classic; but it was the 
American business man whose protectionism inaugurated political 
corruption, log-rolling and lobbyism long before the New Deal. And 
the Republican Party which Mr. Hoover led was mainly responsible 
for this policy. 

Mr. Hoover was supposed at one time to have strong inclinations 
towards the democratic party. His failure to give way to them may 
account, in part at least, for the difficulties of his presidential career. 
A sincere liberal in the American sense of the word, he became the 
leader of the Republican Party in which little liberalism was left. The 
old guard were reactionaries who believed in monopolistic control by 
big business. The progressive wing of the party aspired towards a mild 
form of State Socialism, evolved from the Wisconsin idea. Mr. Hoover 
is, as shown by his book, much more of an up-to-date Jefferson than an 
up-to-date Hamilton. He considers himself the champion of the 
smallish independent business man who has been all along the ideal of 
the American nation. But he had chosen to associate himself politic- 
ally with groups and tendencies striving to make the United States 
a land of big corporations, ruled by captains of industry. And when 
these captains had shown their ineptitude in managing their own 
businesses successfully and had plunged the country into the great 
depression, Mr. Hoover, as their leader, was snowed under an avalanche 
of political and economic discontent, though, as this book shows 
clearly enough, he was scarcely in sympathy with them. 

M. J. Bonn. 


86*. AMERICAN DIPLOMACY DURING THE WORLD War. By Charles 
Seymour. 1934. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xii+ 417 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


As is pointed out in the preface, the title of this book is slightly 
misleading. It deals only with American policy as related to the 
European belligerents: the Far Eastern question, for instance, is 
entirely omitted. 

The narrative follows very closely the lines of the four volumes of 
Colonel House’s papers, edited by the author. It could hardly do 
otherwise, since it was through the Wilson—House relationship that 
policy was shaped during the fifty-two months from August 1914 until 
the Armistice, where the book ends. Thus the present work is, in the 
main, a very useful compendium of the material set out at greater 
length in the Intimate Papers. There is, however, a certain amount 
of new material. Professor Seymour has had access to President 
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Wilson’s side of the House correspondence, the publication of which 
has not been permitted by his literary executors, and the occasional— 
but too brief—extracts given from these are very revealing. One of 
them is worth citing—from a letter written to Colonel House before 
he sailed to Europe on his fruitless mission of mediation in December 
1915: “ The only guarantees that any rational man could accept are 
(a) military and naval disarmament and (b) a league of nations to secure 
each nation against aggression and maintain the absolute freedom of 
theseas.”” Here we have the germ of much later history. Incidentally, 
Professor Seymour does not seem even now to realise that the Presi- 
dent’s project of a “ negotiated peace” was at no moment possible 
until the German General Staff had ceased to control policy—+.e. till 
October 1918. This is confirmed, if it needed confirmation, by the 
State Department documents, of which use is also made in the 
narrative. 

The author sent his manuscript to a small group of persons in 
Great Britain and Germany (why not France also?) for comments. 
Some of these are of considerable interest, particularly the explanation 
given by Lord Lothian (p. 391) as to the drafting of the reparations 


formula inserted in the Pre-Armistice Agreement. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


87*. THE IDEA OF NATIONAL INTEREST: an analytical study in American 
Foreign Policy. By Charles A. Beard, with the collaboration 
of G. H. E. Smith. 1934. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. vii + 583 pp. 16s.) 

Tus book originated in an academic thesis which inquired into the 
nature of the term “ national honour.”’ The discovery that this simple 
expression was open to numerous and often conflicting interpretations 
led the Social Science Research Council to invite Professor Beard to 
undertake a larger investigation in the same field. The result is a 
volume of unusual interest both as to the motive and the substance 
of American foreign policy. The latter is treated analytically rather 
than chronulogically; the book thus becoming a series of well-docu- 
mented monographs, chiefly on economic foreign policy. Unity is 
preserved by the guiding thread of motive. Professor Beard’s thesis is 
that there have throughout been two distinct modes of interpreting 
American “ national interest,” the Jeffersonian and the Hamiltonian, 
that since 1929 both these have become involved in a deadlock and 
that now “ fragments of a new conception of national interest ” (7.e. a 
new national policy, both foreign and domestic), harmonising 
Hamiltonian economic imperialism with Jeffersonian concern for 
farmers and planters, has made its appearance in the measures of the 
present administration. Whatever may be thought of this, British 
readers will find the book invaluable both as a storehouse of information 
and for its penetrating comments, spiced with the author’s character- 
istic cynicism. A. Z. 


88*. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, 1852- 
1933. By Arthur Meier Schlesinger. 1933. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi+ 564 pp. 15s.) 

REVISING the version of the first edition published in 1925, Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger brings his study of the political and social growth of 
the United States up to the birth of N.R.A. and the hope inspired in 
the summer of 1933 of a revival in industry. There is much of interest 
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in this attempt to trace through political developments the working 
of the deeper social forces in a population which increased from 
23,000,000 to over 120,000,000 during the period under review, and the 
reader occasionally regrets that more time and space cannot be 
devoted to the elaboration of certain problems; but presumably five 
hundred pages and more are considered sufficient for any book nowa- 
days, and the author has in any case found room for a comprehensive 
bibliography at the end of each chapter and for the entire Constitution 
of the United States, including Article XXII decreeing the abolition 
of child labour. 

Chapter XI, on Humanitarian Striving, 1865-1900, begins with 
the assertion that the rank and file of organised labour are wage- 
conscious, not class-conscious, demanding a better chance to become 
capitalists, so much so that in early days socialist labourites and 
socialist democrats failed to cut ice or gain votes, and even Henry 
George and Edward Bellamy made relatively few converts at a period 
when what we should call the middle class was increasing by leaps and 
bounds and little or no evidence was to be found of extreme human 
misery and despair. The big growth in the power of organised labour 
came in the first fourteen years of the present century, during which 
time the membership of the American Federation of Labour, formed in 
1881 and reorganised in 1886, increased from 550,000 to 2,000,000 and, 
as a result to a great extent of one strike after another, wages advanced 
and the work-day was shortened, except on the railways and in the 
steel industry, to eight hours. In 1916 independent action on the part 
of the great Railway Brotherhoods led to the hurried enactment of 
the Adamson Law, under which ten hours’ pay was accorded for the 
first eight hours’ work, with additional wage for over-time. 

By 1920 the Federation counted four million members, but during 
the following years of prosperity, “‘ as profits of industry climbed ever 
upward, employers not only exerted themselves to ensure a contented 
labour force, but many of them accepted the doctrine that high wages 
(and hence enhanced purchasing power) formed an essential element in 
the reigning prosperity.’”’ The membership of the Federation fell by 
1929 to 2,900,000 and the Federation itself is described as a declining 
force in the industrial world at that time. 

But the coming of N.R.A. in 1933 changed the outlook and gave 
the Federation, and labour generally, an unexpected “‘ boost ” which 
caused, and is still causing, intense anxiety to the vast majority of 
employers. When Professor Schlesinger prepares the fourth edition 
of his valuable work he may find it necessary to devote considerable 
space to the effect of N.R.A., and the method of its enforcement, on 
the relations between Capital and Labour. LEGER. 


89*. THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA: a Study in International Rela- 
tions. By Harry F. Guggenheim. 1934. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvii-+ 268 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


TuIs book reviews the somewhat romantic relations which have 
existed between Uncle Sam and the temperamental Miss Cuba. From 
behind her fan the latter gazed longingly at the gentleman who, from 
a comparatively tender age, even while under the tutelage of Thomas 
Jefferson, returned the glance; but it was not until 1898 that the lady 
was freed from the Spanish embrace and succumbed, not unwillingly, 
to the charms of her now husky neighbour; yet, writes ex-Ambassador 
Guggenheim, “the echoes of the propaganda to get the Americans 
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into the country had hardly subsided before a new propaganda had 
started to get them out.” 

It is a readable treatise dealing concisely with historic events and 
presenting a somewhat elaborate account of Cuba’s economic position. 
The author naturally writes from the American standpoint and 
emphasises Cuba’s inability to govern herself, but he reveals a sincere 
and warm admiration for the Island and its inhabitants and, when he 
feels bound to deplore the uncompromising and corrupt political 
practices of a country which, if it “ could have ten years of honourable 
and moderately wise government, would be converted into a veritable 
paradise,” he frankly suggests that municipal corruption in Cuba is 
no worse than it is, for example, in Chicago. 

But, unfortunately for the author, though let us hope fortunately 
for Cuba, much of the book is already out of date, particularly those 
portions devoted to the Platt Amendment, which has recently been 
withdrawn, and to conditions in the sugar trade which are now under- 
going a radical change by reason of the tariff reductions decreed by the 
United States Government. LEGER. 


go. LABOR AND STEEL. By Horace B. Davis. 1934. (London: 

Martin Lawrence. 304 pp. 6s.) 

THIS volume is one of a series on American industries prepared by 
the Labour Research Organisation, a body devoted.to gathering and 
interpreting economic material for the Labour Movement. The 
volumes are dedicated to the militant workers who are fighting against 
the capitalist forces. Labor and Steel is, therefore, deliberately one- 
sided, and is calculated to intensify class conflict. 

The questions treated include wages, standards of living, hours of 
work, unemployment, the structure and profits of the industry, trade 
union organisation, and industrial disputes. 

Steel is described as the key industry of the nation both for the 
production of capital goods and for war materials, employing over half 
a million wage-earners, or almost one-third of the world’s iron and steel 
workers. In the chapter on wages certain comparisons are made be- 
tween British and American rates, but the data are too incomplete to 
enable conclusions to be reached about relative levels. Cyclical de- 
pressions of trade seem to have resulted in more severe distress in the 
United States than in Great Britain owing to the absence of unemploy- 
ment insurance, though the steel companies have participated in 
various relief schemes. It will be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Davis is mainly describing unemployment and low earnings at the 
bottom of the worst depression in history. 

American steel interests are accused of using the American tariff to 
extract high prices at home and to dump steel at lower prices in other 
countries, a policy which has resulted in the raising of protective tariffs 
abroad. Since 1923 about ro per cent. of American production of iron 
and steel has been exported, this being much less than that of other 
chief producing countries, and Mr. Davis foresees little prospect of the 
United States increasing her steel exports. 

The great steel companies are charged with stirring up national 
feeling in their own interests and with endeavouring to thwart progress 
towards disarmament. It would, however, be difficult to substantiate 
the statement that the present programme of naval construction by 
the United States Government has resulted in a fierce naval race 
with Great Britain. The interwoven ramifications of finance and 
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— are well illustrated in the chapter on the so-called “ Steel 
rust.” 

Even allowing for the bias of Mr. Davis’s account, the discontent 
and distress revealed among the workers offer a justification for 
President Roosevelt’s insistence upon a comprehensive industrial 
recovery programme urgently and energetically applied. The book 
was, however, written too early for accounts to be included of the value 
to the trade union movement of the collective bargaining clause of the 
National Industry Recovery Act, and of the consequences of the Steel 
Code introduced under this Act. J. HENRY RICHARDSON. 


g1*. WILL ROOSEVELT SuCCEED? A study of Fascist tendencies in 
America. By A. Fenner Brockway. 1934. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 8vo. vii+ 248 pp. 6s.) 

THIs is a gloomy book, and it has the defects of what used to be 
called a ‘‘ pot-boiler,” with the added disadvantage that the outlook of 
the writer is not impartial. The structure of the book is poor. But, 
worse still, haste and prejudice have allowed inaccuracies to creep in— 
so numerous and serious that one is led to wonder how much of what 
cannot be verified is true. The big fact dominating all others to Mr. 
Fenner Brockway is the general economic collapse of competitive 
capitalism. For him there are only two solutions, the Fascist solution 
of Germany and the Socialist solution of Russia. His contempt for 
Great Britain, which is not concealed, is due to his recognition that we 
are, as he calls it, “muddling through” without adopting either 
extreme solution. The greater our success, the less he can forgive us. 
And so far as America can recover without falling a victim either to 
the Scylla of Socialism or the Charybdis of Fascism, Mr. Brockway is 
correspondingly distressed. 

Now for three samples of inaccuracies. 1. The suggestion that the 
partners in the Morgan firm evaded income tax between 1930 and 1932 
was disposed of at the inquiry. As Mr. Brockway should know, the 
American system of taxation regards capital appreciation as income for 
taxation purposes and similarly allows capital depreciation to be taken 
into account. (2) The British Exchange Equalisation Fund has 
never been used, as Mr. Brockway suggests, to peg the £1 down to the 
level it reached in 1931. (3) ‘The shock that revolutionised the 
social philosophy of America,” to use Mr. Brockway’s phrase, was not 
the Bank failures in March 1933 so much as the unemployment which 
pervaded all classes in 1932. Thisis clear from the enormous majorities 
obtained by President Roosevelt in the election of 1932 before the Bank 
crisis culminated. During the last fifty years America has had many 
Bank failures. But the unemployment and distress which pervaded all 
sections of the population in 1932 were without parallel in America 
during the last fifty years. Mr. Brockway pays a well-deserved tribute 
to the courage of President Roosevelt, but fails to realise how his efforts 
are hampered by a hastily improvised Civil Service. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


92*. REVOLUTION AMERICAINE. By Pierre Lyautey. 1934. (Paris: 
Hachette. 8vo. 248 pp. 12 /rs.) 

Tuis little book is more than bright journalism. If the treatment of 
economic and administrative questions is rather superficial, the book 
has many interesting and novel points. The reactions of an acute 
French observer to American manners and customs are refreshing, and 
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M. Lyautey does full justice to the contrast between the old culture of 
France in republican dress and the raw, vigorous republican system of 
America. 

M. Lyautey gives a pleasing picture of both President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and does full justice to the skilful use of broadcasting by the 
President. In America—in contrast with the “prisoner of the 
Elysée in France,” as M. Lyautey points out—the President’s public 
and private life during his four years of office are spent with spotlights 
of publicity continuously concentrated upon him. President Roosevelt’s 
smile, voice and manner are particularly suited to this atmosphere, 
both at interviews and on the radio. 

M. Lyautey has a striking chapter on the intellectual and social 
effects of the depression. Shortly, his view is that since the depres- 
sion America is seeking to find herself on a healthier and more natural 
basis. C. WALEY COHEN. 


93. THE CoMING AMERICAN Boom. By L. L. B. Angas. 1934. 
(London: St. Clements Press, Ltd. Fscp. 35 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. AnGAs has a plentiful crop of prophecies to his credit, and a 
prophet, however successful, is apt to be confused with a tipster in the 
popular mind. The title of the present publication is possibly, there- 
fore, a little unfortunate, since it may frighten away readers. The 
fact is, however, that Mr. Angas gives in concise and clear language 
an excellent exposition of the financial side of President Roosevelt’s 
policy. Mr. Angas is no blinkered optimist, and puts the American 
silver policy in its due political setting. The book has many virtues— 
not the least being the excellent charts and summaries of figures. 
The real dangerous background of want, collapse and political un- 
rest against which President Roosevelt had to work is not unduly 
minimised. The improvement already achieved is given adequate 
but not undue weight. Mr. Angas rightly points out that when industry 
is as sick as it was in America in March 1933, the full effect of remedial 
measures may take time to work. There will necessarily be ups and 
downs during the period of convalescence. Part II, a small appendage 
on ‘Stock Market Aspects of Roosevelt’s Policy,”’ is the least convincing 
and interesting part of the book. C. WALEY COHEN. 


94. TREATIES DEFEATED BY THE SENATE: a study of the struggle 
between President and Senate over the conduct of foreign relations. 
By W. Stull Holt. 1933. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 328 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


TuE framers of the American Constitution of 1787 did not realise 
that, in their desire to strike a nice balance between the legislative and 
executive powers, the requirement of a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate which they were imposing for the ratification of treaties would 
in effect result in a perpetual struggle between the President and the 
Senate for the control of American foreign policy and the treaty-making 
function. The examination of all the international treaties submitted 
to the Senate from 1789 to 1920, which the present book admirably 
discusses, shows that considerations mainly dependent on domestic 
issues and political partisanships were responsible for the rejection of 
many treaties whose ratification would otherwise have seemed to offer 
distinct advantages to the United States. This situation has been 
vividly described by John Hay :— 
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“‘a treaty entering the Senate is like a bull going into the arena; no one can 
say just how or when the blow will fall—but one thing is certain—it will never 
leave the arena alive.” 

The amendments to which a great majority of the treaties were 
subjected during their passage through the Senate may, in fact, be said 
to have killed the treaties, since the provisions of an international treaty 
generally follow upon long and detailed diplomatic negotiations and 
represent concessions made by each contracting party for the purpose of 
reaching an agreement. In such circumstances, to amend a treaty is 
practically to vote against it, since the foreign government, having 
already accepted the maximum of concessions, finds itself precluded 
from submitting to further alterations. 

The author gives us an excellent exposition of the history preceding 
the conclusion of treaties and the discussions arising from their debate 
in the Senate, and his book is the more valuable as it contains useful 
information difficult of access in view of the secrecy surrounding the 
ratification of treaties by the Senate. His clear and terse examination 
of the Treaty of Versailles illustrates—better perhaps than any other 
debate—the bitter conflicts between the President and the Senate over 
the vindication of their respective constitutional powers. It is true that 
the initial mistake made by President Wilson was his insistence to com- 
bine in one document two entirely distinct matters—the establishment 
of the League of Nations and the conclusion of the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. The Treaty of Peace concerned solely the belligerent coun- 
tries. The Covenant of the League, on the other hand, purported to 
embrace all the nations of the world, whether belligerent or neutral. 
To unite those two objects was to compromise both of them and, in the 
special case of the United States, to bring against them all the divergent 
forces in the Senate based on domestic politics, the contest over the 
treaty-making power, the personal hostility of the Republican Senators 
against President Wilson and their strong desire to revert to the 
American traditional policy of isolation. 

In his conclusion the author takes the definite view that the part 
which the United States is destined to play in world affairs is seriously 
endangered by the present constitutional system which, instead of 
rendering possible the ratification of treaties solely on their merits, 
produces a deadlock between the legislative and executive powers and 
results in friction and impotence. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


g5. FASCISM OR SOCIALISM. By Norman Thomas. 1934. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. viii-+ 249 pp. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d.) 


In a book by this prominent American socialist, one naturally 
turns first to his criticism of President Roosevelt’s New Deal. It is 
drastic but courteous. The whole scheme, Mr. Thomas considers, 
is merely a move from the old discredited laissez-faire capitalism to 
State capitalism. The banking purge offered a great opportunity 
for real control, and the opportunity was lost. The A.A.A. is merely 
a satire on civilisation, with its wholesale destruction of food in a hungry 
world. The N.I.R.A. was certainly a more constructive step; but 
the Codes are being flouted, and unemployment remains terrible. 
The grants for Public Works have been badly handled, and would have 
been more usefully employed in a great housing programme. Debt 
is rising, and everything points to relief being sought for by inflation 
instead of by the simpler device of a Capital Levy. And finally, the 
New Deal is allied to economic nationalism, which constitutes the 
greatest danger to the world’s peace to-day. 
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Mr. Thomas fears that, as the United States can never go back 
to the old capitalist system and cannot greatly extend the New Deal, 
it may be tempted to toy with Fascism; and then good-bye to even 
the modicum of democracy, liberty and tolerance which the old 
Capitalism permitted. The alternative is the “ cooperative common- 
wealth’; but Mr. Thomas extols this rather as an ideal than a 
probability. It would mean big changes in the constitution of the 
United States, and a wave of enthusiasm which is not in sight. Per- 
sonally, he would gladly join hands with the Communists, but he dis- 
likes their violence and their subservience to Russia. Leadership 
too is wanted, as was the case in Germany; and the largely negative 
doctrines of Marxism will have to be supplemented by a more positive 
policy. Mr. Thomas makes his points effectively and with much 
quiet humour; but he seems very uncertain of the recruiting prospects 
for the army which he would fain lead. MESTON. 


96*. THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, 1896-1932. By E. E. Robinson. 
1934. (Stanford, California, University Press. London: 
Milford. 8vo. 403 pp. I0 maps. $6. 27s.) 

An exhaustive study of the distribution of the presidential vote for 
the ten elections of 1896-1932, giving a complete compilation in maps 
and tables of the returns by counties. 


LATIN AMERICA 


97*. SOUTH AMERICAN ProGress. By C.H. Haring. 1934. (Harvard 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. ix + 
241 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


As “‘a survey of the political evolution of the principal republics 
of South America and their international relations since the achieve- 
ments of independence,” these chapters of Professor Haring admirably 
fulfil their purpose. He takes such tangled courses of events as those 
leading up to, and consequent upon, the War of the Pacific, and the 
vicissitudes through which modern Argentina has emerged from the 
dictatorship of Juan Manoel de Rosas, and demonstrates the fact that 
there have been reason and purpose behind these complicated stories. 
Such studies are of undoubted value in helping Anglo-Saxon America 
to a due understanding and appreciation of its Latin neighbours. Had 
Professor Haring followed the line of thought in his preface, wherein 
he admits that the greatest significance of Latin America is not com- 
mercial nor economic, and included a survey of the forces that have 
moulded the Latin American mind, giving account of its form of ex- 
pression in thought and art, he would have enhanced the value of his 
book and more fully achieved his purpose of promoting international 
appreciation. J. Duvar RIcE. 


g8*. THE FoREIGN DEBT OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By Harold 
Edwin Peters, Ph.D. 1934. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. ix + 186 pp. 
9s.) 

Dr. PETERS has set out, in his own words, “ to examine the export 
of capital as related to the finances of the Argentine Republic.”” The 
result is a compact volume, of particular value as a work of reference. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that Dr. Peters deliberately limited his 
field, and did not find himself able to draw a picture of the influence 
of foreign capital on the development of economic activity in Argentina, 
or to analyse the inter-relationships of capital movements and the 
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Argentine balance of payments at some length. But it is obviously 
unfair to complain, when someone sets out to write a book on one 
subject, that he did not set out to write about others. Within its 
limits this is a thorough and effective piece of work. Of special 
interest are figures showing the large spread between the price paid 
over by the bankers to Argentina and the price at which loans are 
issued to the investing public, and Dr. Peters’ conclusion that the 
depreciation of the peso has played a large part in mitigating the effects 
of depression on that country. This latter conclusion makes him 
sceptical of certain far-reaching proposals for financial reform—in 
particular for the setting up of a central bank independent of direct 
government control. 


“‘ Possibly the government finances would have been forced to a higher plane 
by a severance of connections with the state bank; private institutions might 
have been placed in a stronger position, requiring smaller reserves for safety. 
But the decline of agricultural prices could not have been affected in any way, 
since the Argentine must remain purely passive in its relation with world price- 
levels. More than likely the central bank, had it existed from 1928 to the present, 
would have made vigorous efforts to keep the peso at par with the gold currencies. 
In the writer’s opinion, this would have had much more disastrous effects than the 
policy actually followed. That Argentina suffered so little from the world 
depression, in spite of the fact that the country produces those commodities whose 
values were most seriously affected by price declines, must be at least in part 
attributed to the behaviour of the peso.” 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


99. THE ComING OF SouTH AMERICA. By Henry Kittredge Norton. 
1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 300pp. 15s.) 

THE author of this book spent several months of 1931 in South 
America as representative of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. His book is in large part a study of the relations, both economic 
and political, between the United States and the Republics of South 
America, omitting Venezuela and Colombia. As such it is well worth 
reading and if some points are selected for comment here, it is because 
the book is worthy of much more than a passing glance. 

Many will think that the accounts of the upheavals of the last few 
years occupy a disproportionate amount of space; and in some cases 
the inferences that are implied have been belied by subsequent events. 
However, the contemporary historian, in South America at least, can 
hardly hope for infallibility. But it seems a pity that such issues as, 
for example, the question of “ cultural development ” could not have 
been isolated from their relations to the world of political or economic 
affairs and discussed for their own worth. Indeed, although the book 
treats of these inter-relations fairly extensively, the attempt to evaluate 
South American “culture ”’ falls below the author’s usual level. For 
example, it is misleading to assert that Argentina has no more in 
common with the Caribbean countries than the United States. Is 
Ruben Dario to be dismissed by such a statement ? 

But an appreciation of a book such as Mr. Norton has given us is 
largely a matter of point of view. The facts are nearly always accurate 
and useful; neither have any been suppressed in order to aid the 
argument. The analysis, even in the space the author has taken, is often 
of less value. Thus, there is a vast difference in the background, cause 
and nature of the various dictatorships, historical and modern, just as 
the term “‘ intellectuals ” is increasingly not to be limited to armchair 
theorists. And a fact such as is contained in the statement that it is 
often literary exiles who, for very small remuneration, write the 
editorials in Argentine papers is obviously open to several explanations. 
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There are some neat phrases. Bolivia’s seventy presidents ‘‘ by 
some counts ”’ is certainly an apt description of political chaos. Oc- 
casionally the author descends to a gibe. It is quite irrelevant in a 
work of this nature to comment on the fact that of the capitals of two 
belligerent States, the name of one means “ Peace” and the other 
the “ Assumption of the Virgin.” But taking this work as a whole, Mr. 
Norton has said much that could be read with profit by many of the 
“intellectuals ” in South America whose attitude he resents. 

K. G. GRUBB. 


100. LE REGIME PARLEMENTAIRE EN BotiviE. By Franklin Antezana 
Paz. 1933. (Paris: Domat Montchrestien. 8vo. 169pp. 20 /rs.) 
From time to time short paragraphs in the Press remind us that 

the recent recrudescence of South American “ palace revolutions ’’ has 
been overshadowed, in two republics at least, by a more permanent 
and more widespread dislocation of political equilibrium, the Chaco 
War. In this book the history and present functioning of the political 
machine in one of these republics are examined. It is an interesting 
contribution to a little known subject. The author starts with an 
orthodox statement of the various aspects of democracy, with ample 
reference to the authority of Bryce, relates briefly the almost anarchic 
period of Bolivian constitutional history in the seven decades between 
1826 and 1898, when there were sixty military risings, ten new constitu- 
tions, and six Presidents assassinated, and ends with an examination 
of the constitution at work in the twentieth-century period of relative 
stability. His conclusion, that ‘‘ the functioning of a democratic and 
parliamentary régime will be the natural consequence of the spiritual 
and material evolution of the country,” is, in the light of recent European 
developments, perhaps scarcely as reassuring as it was intended 
to be. J. A. GATEHOUSE. 


tor. Los EstRANGULADOS. By Hernan Robleto. 1933. (Madrid: 
Editorial Cenit,S.A. 8vo. 231 pp. 5 pesetas.) 

Tus buok, the second title of which is El Imperialismo Yanqui en 
Nicaragua, is a violent tirade in the thin disguise of a novel against the 
occupation of the country by the American Marines. The hero is 
first robbed of his Coffee Estate by the astuteness of the American 
bankersin Managua. Aftera short trip abroad he returns to his country 
to take up cattle-raising in the interior. His ranch is bombed by the 
American air force, which leads to his raising a small force, arming them 
and leading a small revolt. Eventually he makes for the frontier, and 
the book ends with a skirmish against the marines guarding the frontier 
in which his lady admirer is killed. The final scene is the hanging of an 
American Marine whom he has taken prisoner. The book, which is 
well written, gives good illustration of the bitterness of Latin American 
feeling against ‘‘ the red athletes of the North ” aroused by the occupa- 
tion of Vera Cruz in 1916 and that of Managua in more recent times. 
Any permanent occupation of Latin American territory by United 
States forces would in all probability result in a ghastly succession of 


such unpleasant incidents as are described in the book. 
VINCENT YORKE. 


102*, EL CONFLICTO BELIGERO BOLIVIANO-PARAGUAYO Y LA CUESTION 
CHAQUENA. By Pedro Gonzalez-Blanco. 1934. (Madrid: 


Impr. S4ez Huos. 8vo. I10 pp.) 
This book is a moderate expression of Bolivia’s case in the Chaco 
dispute. The author contends that the principle of the uti possidetis 
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juris of 1810 is the recognised canon for the settlement of frontier disputes 
in Latin America, and that the historical documents favour Bolivian claims. 
Contentions based on actual possession or exploitation have no precedents 
for recognition as valid arguments. A subsidiary section of the book 
alleges that Argentine partiality has delayed a settlement, Argentina having 
many commercial reasons for supporting Paraguay. K. G. G. 


103*. LAZARO CARDENAS: SINTESIS BIOGRAFICA. 1934. (Mexico: 


104. 


Imprenta Mundial. 8vo. 31 pp.) 


A short and highly laudatory sketch of General Cardenas, taken from 
an official biography, translated into French and English. 


ARCHIVES OF British Honpuras, Vol. JI. From r8or to 1840. 
Edited by the late Major Sir John Alder Burdon. 1934. (Lon- 
don: Sifton Praed. 8vo. xii + 436 pp.,2 maps. 7s. 6d.) 


The first volume of these Records was published in 1931, and the third 
is to follow shortly. The present volume continues the Records down to 
the establishment of an Executive Council, in 1840, which was the first duly 

constituted part of the present Constitution. The late Sir John Burdon 
rendered a permanent service in arranging for the collection and publication 
of these papers concerning one of the most interesting colonies in the Brit- 
ish Empire, and historical scholars will look forward to the appearance of 
the third volume. 
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